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HEREFORDS IN AMERICA. 

— 
NE of the most remarkable facts in 
the history of American cattle is the 
long struggle of the Herefords for 
proper recognition. Four of them, two 
bulls and two cows, were imported as 
early as 1817, by the great farmer- 
statesman, Henry Clay, and kept for a 
time on his farm at Ashland, Ky. But 
they were neglected, and the blood be- 
came commingled with that of the 
natives” and lost. In 1840 the large 
herd of Messrs. Corning and Sotham 
, was imported to the State of New 

ee York. But so little appreciation did 
they find that Lewis F. Allen wrote sadly, twenty-five years later: 
“On the whole, the Herefords have not had a fair trial in the 
United States in the hands of veteran cattle breeders who had the 
means and opportunity to test them by a thorough and persistent 
course of breeding.” Another fifteen years elapsed after those 
words were penned before the Herefords attained their merited 
place in public estimation. During all these years they were among 
the favorite breeds in England. 

It is needless to discuss here the causes which led to this long 
struggle and final triumph. It is enough that the ‘* Whitefaces” 
are now in the front ranks of American cattle, standing side by side 
with Shorthorns, ‘‘ Doddies,’”’ and other beef breeds, and not in- 
frequently carrying off the first honors. The Hereford is peculiarly 
a beef breed. If it ever possessed milking qualities enough to give 
it value for the dairy, they have been bred out by a long course of 
selection and breeding with the sole view of producing the greatest 
weight and best quality of beef in the most valuable’ parts. All the 
points of a Hereford are beefy. The mild, kindly eyes, short neck, 
coupled to thick shoulders, deep, massive chest, full crops, broad 
loins, thick quarters, well-filled twist, short legs, mellow hide and 
soft, thick curly coat combine to make an animal of lordly sirloins 
and juicy joints. It is, moreover, especially valuable for crossing 
upon the ‘“‘natives” and longhorns of the Western ranges. Bred 
carefully for one hundred and seventy years, the breed has acquired 
a prepotency which enables it to mark its grades and crosses almost 
like pure-bred. It is a vigorous and hardy race, well able to 
‘‘rustle” and come out of the hard winters in good condition. Still 
it is in the regions of corn and alfalfa that the Herefords are at 
their best. It is from such localities that they are brought to the 
annual fat stock shows to be seen by admiring throngs, and capture 
the honors of the show. Our frontispiece represents the head of 
the first prize Hereford steer, Bowdoin XI, shown by Mr. C. M. 
Culbertoon, of Illinois, at the Chicago fat stock show last November. 
That gentleman has for many years been a very successful exhibitor, 
and his skill and enterprise have contributed largely to bring the 
Herefords into the deserved prominence they now have. 


DOES DILUTION AID CREAMING? 

CLINTON D. SMITH, CORNELL UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT STATION, 

~_—=- 

In the consideration of no dairy question has confusion of 
theory and fact been more apparent and, I fear, more disastrous 
than in the matter of ‘‘ dilution.” Many writers during last summer 
advocated the dilution of milk to aid its thorough creaming, and 
deluged us with oceans of theory explaining how the lessening of 
the viscosity of the milk, by the water added, must make the 
raising of the cream more rapid and complete. Search through 
these articles fails to show any statements of facts on which these 
theories are predicated, or experiments where diluted milk has 
been set side by side with undiluted, and the butter product care- 
fully weighed and compared. 

Having access to the files of most of the better class of agricul- 
tural journals published in Eastern United States, I have made a 
somewhat careful study of all the articles that have appeared in 
them in regard to this interesting question, and I must confess that 
I am both surprised and pained to find upon record not one single 
set of exact, careful and methodical experiments wherein the simple 
and necessary precautions of weighing the original milk and the 
butter products, when set in the two contrasted ways, have been 
observed. Nor is there to be found the record of any experiment 
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diluted and set, and the butter derived from each part weighed and 
compared. The course of reasoning seems to have been, ‘‘It must 
be so according to our theory, and consequently it is so.” It is true 
that there are a few experiments recorded in the periodicals where 
a larger volume of cream was obtained by thinning the milk than 
by setting without dilution, and this might be of some importance 
to the man who wanted quantity of cream without regard to 
quality, but I know of no one who claims that the quantity of cream 
is any measure of the completeness of the creaming; we can judge 
of that only by analysis of the skim milk, or by weighing the milk 
and the butter derived from it. 

So much for what is to be found in the current newspapers ; 
now what have the Experiment Stations done to aid the dairyman 
in the solution of this vexed question? Somewhat early in the 
season the Vermont station sent out a bulletin (No. 3 newspaper 
bulletin) which reported the results of analyses of skim milks from 
diluted and undiluted settings. The results there obtained went to 
show that under the conditions of the experiment and by the use 
of the method of analysis there employed there was a marked 
advantage in diluting the milk. At the station, however, no churn 
tests were made to corroborate the work of the chemist. 

During the summer the Cornell University station undertook a 
rather elaborate set of experiments to try and find the facts in 
regard to the whole question. Throughout the several groups of 
experiments it was especially looked to that the milk should be set 
under the same conditions that obtain in well regulated dairy 
houses. For most of the trials a regular Cooley creamer was used, 
and the milk was set in reasonably large quantities, usually about 
two large cans full, so that it would take about as long to geta 
churning as it does the ordinary farmer with a small herd, and all 
the little details were closely watched so as to make them conform 
to the conditions usually found in practical dairying. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into a detailed description of the several sets of experi- 
ments here, since they are fully reported in Bulletin XX of the 
station; and a brief resume will suffice. In the first set of experi- 
ments about 420 pounds of milk were used. As the various milkings 
came to the dairy house they were thoroughly mixed and divided 
into two parts, one of which was set without dilution in a large 
sized Cooley can in the creamer in ice water, the other was diluted 
with an equal weight of cold water and set in the cool room of the 
dairy house, the temperature of which varied but little from sixty- 
two degrees. The skim milk was analyzed for each can of milk set, 
and the chemist found that there was left in the skim milk from 
the undiluted settings on the average but’ twenty-three hundredths 
of one per cent or two and three-tenths pounds of butterfat in each 
thousand pounds of milk, while in the diluted milk there were in 
each thousand pounds of skim milk twelve and eight-tenths pounds 
of butterfat lost. The cream from part of these parallel settings 
was churned with the result that whereas it took but 21.31 pounds 
of undiluted milk to produce a pound of butter, yet when the milk 
was diluted it took 36.54 pounds of milk to yield a pound of butter, 
showing a net loss by dilution of 1.94 pounds of butter for each 
hundred pounds of milk. Thus it will be seen that the churn 
corroborates the work of the chemist. 

Again, experiments were tried with hot water as the diluent. 
Here, as in the former case, the amount of fat in the skim milk was 
over one per cent, showing very poor creaming, and not to be com- 
pared with deep setting in ice water. Finally, three trials were 
made with setting in shallow pans. In this case the addition of 
one-third water to the milk at the time of setting increased the per 
cent of fat in the skim milk from forty-eight hundredths per cent 
to seventy-five hundredths per cent, thus increasing the loss in 
creaming full one-half. 

Tam sure that dairymen await with interest the results of experi- 
ments now being carried on at other stations. Meanwhile, is not 
the weight of evidence as far as the facts are concerned strongly 
against the whole theory and practice of dilution either as a general 
method or a temporary expedient? ‘‘ But the law hath yet another 
hold” on the proponents of this scheme. Asa matter of theory it 
will not stand examination, and one who is at all familiar with the 
dairy work in other countries cannot but wonder that this old 
exploded idea, proven false by Martiny as long ago as 1871, should 
have found so many advocates among the so-called advance guard 
of dairy workers in this country. 

It has been shown that, although the addition of water may 
lessen the viscosity, it, at the same time, lessens the specific gravity 


where a quantity of milk has been divided into two parts after | of the milk serum, thereby reducing the very force that impels the 
thorough mixing, the one part set without dilution and the other 
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separation of the fat-globules. Not only that, it increases the 
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average distance through which the fat globule has to move to 
reach the surface, and also increases the territory in which it may 
remain. The net result of these variant forces is that any addition 
of water to whole milk hinders the creaming thereof. As before 
stated, we have found no condition of milk, viscous or thin, from 
old strippers or from cows fresh in milk, in summer or winter, set 
as soon as milked or delayed, where the addition of water has not 
been invariably followed by a greater per cent of fat in the skim 
milk than was found in the parallel sample to which no water had 
been added. 


| 





Let the wise farmer, therefore, not yet try to dispense with his | 


ice house and attendant cold setting in ice water. No other method 
has worked so well with us. If, indeed, his ice runs out, then let 
him set his milk in the same cans, if he will not use the shallow 
pans, set in the coldest water obtainable, but add no water to the 
milk and he will get far more butter from his herd than he would 
by any system of dilution with either hot or cold water. Such at 
least has been our experience. 


THE BUTTER EXTRACTOR. 


L. S. HARDIN. 





a 

Some twelve years ago when the Swartz system of setting milk 
was first introduced into this country, under what is now familiarly 
known as the deep cold-setting method, every one was surprised to 
learn that a hitherto unknown dairy country, Sweden, was the 
home of the invention, and all attributed the success to the abnor- 
mally cold climate of that far northern situation. We naturally 
thonght the Swedes used ice water because they had no other kind. 
When half a dozen years later the same kingdom announced to the 
world that it had learned to whirl the cream out of milk by machi- 
nery we opened our eyes with wonder, and well the writer remem- 
bers how the dairymen and dairy expounders gathered around the 
first centrifugal cream separator that reached this country, when it 
began its work at the International Dairy Fair, in New York city in 
1879. That machine was quite imperfect and every one considered 
it as more of a novelty or plaything than as a real advance in the 
march of dairy progress, but with subsequent improvements it did 
better work and far more of it. Now there are thousands of them 
skimming the milk in cheese and butter factories, and at points of 
milk delivery in cities all through the country. 

That invention signalized Sweden in dairy improvement but 
she had a still greater surprise in store for us. The writer was told 
one day that there had arrived in this country a centrifugal 
machine that did not stop at getting the cream but actually pro- 
duced the butter in pure and perfect form. An invitation came to 
go and see it work. I went, armed with a thousand suspicions 
and determined to watch every point to see that no trick was being 
played. The machine on the outside looked like the ordinary sepa- 
rator, but after it was under full headway, and the drum full of 
milk instead of cream, small particles of butter began to appear at 
the exit spout. These came faster and faster until they fairly 
rolled out. There was considerable milk with it and the butter did 
not look very inviting, but as it fell into a tub of cold water. and 
the granules of butter began to separate a smile came over the faces 
of the crowd present. The work of the machine finished, the but- 
ter was put on a working table, and all were invited to examine 
and taste of it. This was the crucial test. There were butter 
experts of every kind present; the man who makes it, the man 
who sells it, and those who eat it, and all with one accord raised 
their voices in its praise; none ever saw finer butter. 

The machine like the separator first spoken of was not perfect. 








It did good work and took all the fat out of the milk probably as _ 


well as any centrifugal ever did or ever will, and that means down 


to about fifteen one-hundredths of one per cent, but it required too | 


much skill to run it. The gentlemen who had this first extractor 
in charge saw this objection and wisely set themselves about sim- 
plifying it and rendering it more automatic. During the last sum- 
mer they accomplished wonders. Not only have they taught it to 
bring the butter out as required and without watching but the 
machine colors the butter to suit and washes it nearly clear of milk. 

Not long since, the writer in company with Mr. John Gould 
and Mr. Taube the manager of Extractor Company, took a trip to 
Newark, N. J. to see what had been done in the way of improving 
the Extractor. Soon after the machine got under full motion and 
the milk was turned on, the butter made its appearance. A small 


trickle of water was let into the bottom of the bow] that floated the 
butter up to the exit spout that brought it out uniformly white. 





Formerly, a man had to hold a small lever and “‘hunt” for the 
butter. A small cup at the top of the bow] delivered the coloring 
matter a drop at a time to suit the operator. When the butter came it 
was quite free from milk, and as soon as it entered the tub of water, 
set to receive it, it was ready for the working table. Finer butter 
with more even granules of just the right size I had never seen. 

Another and most important improvement on the original 
machine is its capacity to work as a separator. The machine being 
stopped the trummel wheel or bird cage in the center of it was 
removed, or to be exact, another machine placed alongside the 
first that had these parts removed was set in motion and the milk 
turned on. In a moment the cream made its appearance through a 
spout in the top of the drum. If attached to a hose it will go fifty 
or a hundred feet high, so it could be delivered in rooms above. 
This skimming Mr. Taube told us was down to the “‘ bare bones,” or 
a small fraction of one per cent, while the machine would separate 
2,200 pounds of milk an hour. As an extractor it takes the butter 
from about 1,500 pounds of milk an hour. In both instances, hav- 
ing got fully under headway, no further attention was paid to it 
except to remove the butter, cream, or milk, and occasionally oil 
a bearing. 

Used as the company thinks it should be, sweet-milk butter is 
made; but for those who prefer butter from ‘‘ripened” or sour 
cream the machine can first be used as a separator, the cream 
ripened, and then run through the Extractor thus making sour- 
cream butter. The wonderful and revolutionary feature of the 
Extractor is that it makes perfect butter without requiring skill 
in the butter-maker. 





CULTIVATION OF BARLEY—IIl. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


oe 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND.—Barley should be sown early, but 
it is a great mistake to do anything with the land until it is dry 
enough to work properly. If a handful of the soil is taken and 
pressed into a hard lump and then let drop and it breaks to pieces 
it will do to commence plowing; but if it holds together it is 
too wet and one had better wait. Land plowed when it is wet 
will be ‘‘unkind” and raw and lumpy, and it will be almost a 
miracle if we get a good crop. It is seldom desirable to plow deep 
in the spring for barley, not because deep plowing is objectionable 
in itself, but because the subsoil is wetter and more adhesive and 
colder than the soil nearer the surface that has been exposed to the 
sun and our drying winds. If the land is dry enough we should plow 
six or seven inches deep, and this depth will not turn up raw soil. 
But this is not often the case, except on dry, gravelly, sandy land. 

If the land has been plowed in the fall, there is no better imple- 
ment for working it in the spring than a good gang-plow that will 
turn three furrows at a time, from three to six inches deep. Ina 
good-sized field where there are not too many turnings, a good man 
and a good three-horse team will plow five acres a day, and, owing 
to the narrower furrows and the less quantity of raw soil turned up, 
the land can be got ready for the seed with less work than if plowed 
deeper with a single plow. The other implements I use are an 
Acme harrow, a Thomas smoothing harrow, a roller and a drill. If 
I were confined to one I would select the Acme, because, as now 
made, it can be set to grind up and pulverize the lumps. Put on 
three horses abreast and ride on it wherever the land is lumpy and 
get off and walk where it is light and sandy. In the spring of the 
year, particularly when much depends on the endurance of the 
team, ‘‘a merciful man regardeth the life of his beast,” and a 
little judgment in regulating the Acme harrow will make a great 
difference. The man who rides on a stone boat or on an Acme 
harrow merely to save walking should be kicked. But by all means 
ride where it is necessary to break the lumps. If I had but this one 
tool, after getting the land as fine as possible, I would sow the seed 
broadcast and then go over it with the Acme harrow set deep 
enough to cover all the seed at one operation—and no deeper. But 
a smoothing harrow and a roller area great help. How best to use 
them depends on the character of the soil. I frequently follow 
the plow with the roller and the roller with the smoothing harrow 
and then the Acme, going over the lumpy spots often enough to 
whip them into shape, using the roller at the same time, if neces- 
sary. Then go over the field with the smoothing harrow, and, if 
necessary, with the roller, and then drill in the seed and fertilizers. 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE.—I usually sow two and one-half 
bushels of seed per acre. One year I drilled in, as I supposed, two 
and one-half bushels per acre, and when the field was finished 
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found that it took far less seed than the number of acres required. 
On looking into the matter a week later I found that I had used the 
ten pecks of wheat all right, but had used the ** wheat run” instead 
of the ‘‘barley run,” and this sowed only half the seed! I had sown 
only five pecks instead of ten pecks. I thought of drilling in more 
seed, but found that the seed was just coming up, and concluded I 
should do more harm than good. The result was one of the best 
crops of barley I ever raised. The soil was in grand condition and 
the season very favorable, and probably every seed grew and the 
plants completely occupied the ground. If I had had less experi- 
ence I might have concluded that thin sowing was desirable. I do 
not think so. Taking one year with another, and especially if the 


| 


soil is not in first-rate order, two bushels is little enough, and two | 


and a quarter or two and a half will often be better still. After the 
barley is sown it is desirable to roll the land. This may be done at 
once, or, if more convenient, it need not be done until the plants 
are an inch or two inches high. Many farmers prefer the latter 
because the rolled surface is not so apt to bake if done in dry 
weather after the barley is up than if done while the soil is moist. 

In England barley is the one ‘“‘ grain” crop that farmers prefer 
for seeding down with. Here, where barley is followed by winter 
wheat, we seed down with the wheat and not with th: barley. But, 
nevertheless, barley is an excelient crop to sow grass and clover 
seed with. Sow immediately after the drill in the moist soil turned 
up by the coulters and cover with the roller. Nothing more is to 
be done until harvest, except that careful farmers cut up thistles 
and pull up mustard plants as soon as the yellow blossoms can be 
seen. If delayed too long the seeds of the mustard will ripen from 
the sap in the plants after they are pulled. 





ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS IN BEAN CULTURE. 
WILL. W. TRACY, MICHIGAN. 


There are certain sections of the country where beans are almost 
universally grown, and where farmers seem to be prosperous about 
in proportion to the quantity of beans they grow; a result which is 
not surprising when we consider that under favorable conditions an 
acre of beans, grown at a cost for labor of from five to ten dollars, 
will bring in from fifteen to twenty dollars ready cash: a much bet- 
ter result than is obtainable with ordinary farm crops, particularly 
when we consider the food value of the straw and waste beans. 
And yet there are few crops which are so often tried with unprofita- 
ble returns as this. This difference in result grows out of the fact 
that there are certain conditions, some of which are not commonly 
understood, which are essential to success in bean culture. 

The common expression in regard to a soil that ‘‘it won’t grow 


bility of recovery. If the plants when in bloom or young pod are 
wilted by excessive heat and drought, from the injury of the roots 
by deep cultivation or pulling of long weeds, or because of the sap- 
ping of the food and water supply by the growth of weeds, they 
will blast and fall off, carrying with them all hope of a profitable 
crop. A little neglect in harvest may result in so many poor beans 
as to render the crop unsalable. 

The first requisite for a profitable bean crop is a good farmer; 
one who is quick to see just when a thing should be done, and 
prompt to do it. A man who is always or even often a little behind 
with his work ; who puts off his cultivating until the last day it will 
do to do it; whe ‘‘ guesses it isn’t going to rain, and so them beans 
can stay out until Monday,” will never succeed in bean culture. 

The second requisite is a suitable soil. The best, as far as com- 
position is concerned, is a rich, gravelly clay overlaying limestone, 
but one made up of almost any proportion of clay loam, gravel or 
sand may be profitably used for this crop, provided it is fairly fer- 


tile and well drained. It is absolutely essential, however, that the 


field should be thoroughly underdrained, either naturally or by an 


| abundance of tile; ‘‘ lie” so that no water can stand on the surface 


white beans” contains a great deal of truth, but the truth is very 


different from that usually understood. Instead of meaning that 


any but the very poorest of soil will grow white beans, it should be | 


taken in the same sense as the expression in regard to a man, “‘O, 


yes, smart enough ; but he can’t run a hotel.” Just so a field may | 
be rich, productive, well cultivated, and a farmer bright and indus- | 


trious, a great worker, but he cannot grow beans. The bean plant 
under favorable conditions will give the largest returns, whether 
we measure by money value or food supply, for the labor expended 
on its cultivation, and the plant food drawn from the soil, of any 


plant common to American agriculture, but at the same time it is | 
the weakest of any in its ability to endure and give profitable re- | 


turns when subjected to those which are not favorable. It demands 
less in the way of cultivation and food supply ; will give better re- 
turns from soil well suited to it than any other crop; but is the 
quickest of any to succumb to unfavorable conditions. 

The root system of the bean, while extensive, is but slightly 
branched, and has but few rootlets. 
and searching collector of moisture and plant food, gathering a full 
supply from a soil so poor that the roots of most plants would fail to 
get anything from it, yet it is comparatively slow in action, and 
seems unable to meet any sudden extra demand, and to be very 
sensitive to and slow to recuperate from injury by cold, excess of 
water, a mutilation from soil cracking or injudicious cultivation. 
The entire plant at every stage of its development from seed to seed 
again is peculiarly liable to injury from adverse conditions of mois- 
ture and heat. If the seed is planted in earth which is too dry and 
hot it will malt and fail to grow, even when the soil is afterward 
made cool and moist. If it is put into ground which is but a little 


too cold and wet it will rot; a few hours in a soil saturated with 
water will kill the roots, or if the plants are subjected for a few 
days to excessive wet or cold they will be checked beyond possi- 


While it is a most persistent | 


even after the heaviest rains, and be so constituted that it will 
neither crack nor bake when a wet time is followed by a drought. 
Profitable bean culture is an impossibility on soil which fails in 
these points. 

As to preparation and previous condition, a good clover sod 
turned under in the fall is the best, and while a field will give its 
best crop when very rich, it is not wise to make it so by a heavy 
dressing of coarse and fresh manure because of the liability to in- 
jure the crop by causing it to ‘‘burn out” during a dry time. If 
manure is used it should be as fine and well rotted and as well 
mixed with the soil as possible. If the sod was turned in the fall 
the field should be treated in the spring very much as one would a 
summer fallow, cultivating and fining the soil as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. Unless a sod can be plowed in the fall, or very early in the 
spring, and the surface thoroughly cultivated before planting, it is 
better to delay plowing until just before planting, and then simply 
fine the surface. The treatment before planting should be that 
which experience has shown to be the best with that particular 
field to insure a steady growth and uniform condition of moisture. 
As to the best time for planting, no fixed date can be given, It is 
useless to plant when the ground is gn unfavorable condition as to 
warmth and moisture. Better delay planting until the 20th of July 
and then give it up altogether rather than put in the seed when the 
soil is too wet, dry, or cold. In general, beans should be planted 
just after corn; that is, just as it is getting a little past the best 
time for corn planting. 

Bean growers are not agreed as to the best variety. Certain 
kinds are undoubtedly better for certain soils and methods of culture 
than others, and which kind would be the best for any particular 
field cannot be told without a full knowledge of the circumstances. 
A comparatively new sort, the Burlingame medium, is very early. 
hardy, and prolific, having been known to yield at the rate of forty- 
two bushels to the acre. The Scofield or early marrow pea is the 
most popular sort in Western New York, and is rapidly becoming 
so in the bean-growing districts of Michigan and the West. These 
are the earliest sorts to ripen, and do not require as much room as 
the others, twenty-four to twenty-eight inches being the common 
distance. Medium and white marrows are stronger, growing a 
little later, and requiremoreroom. The white kidney has the largest 
vine and is the latest to mature. The prolific tree bean, which has 
been extensively advertised as so uncommonly prolific, is very late, 
and I have never known of a profitable crop of that variety. Of the 
colored field beans, the China red eyes, and the yellow eyes are early, 
very hardy, and easily grown. The turtle soup is larger vined and 
late, and both it and the still larger and late red kidney sometimes 
give enormous yields, but are very unreliable. All the colored 
beans at times command a very high price, and other years are 
quite unsalable, so that with these varieties we are apt to lose one 
great advantage of the bean crop, that isa ready sale. Considering 
all things, the early marrow pea is probably the safest variety for 


an experimental crop. 





Do Not Undertake Too Much.—It pays to undertake only so 
much work on the farm as can be thoroughly attended to. The 
most successful professional men are specialists and, as a rule, one 
or two branches of farming conducted in the best way will pay bet- 
ter, both in money and satisfaction, than half completed work on six 


or eight. There is no profit in undertaking impossibilities. 
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HACKNEYS IN AMERICA. | 


salen 

That hackneys are to become the fashion in America now 
seems to be decided upon; these useful and attractive horses are 
equally suitable for saddle and harness work. They are also gen- 
erally good looking and even tempered. Their breeding may be 
spoken of as artificial, that is they are not a separate or distinct 
branch of the equine family but are the result of careful selection 
and in-breeding. These horses are to-day a revival of a class that 
flourished in England over a century ago when horseback traveling 
was the one great means of locomotion. The hackneys of those 
days were sturdy roadsters that carried double as often as single. 
When a man wanted to go from home he mounted his hackney 
and took his boy groom on the croup behind him, or if his wife 
accompanied him then she sat sideways, or on her pillion, and rode 
behind on the horse’s croup. Long and dangerous journeys were 














the market an animal that will find ready sale. From $200 up to 
$350 is readily obtained for hackneys when good looking and well 
broken. When a farmer desires to obtain a cobby-built foal it is 
not an absolute necessity that he owns a hackney mare of absolute 
purity of descent. Any well-bred, stout, close-built mare, not 
above fourteen and a half hands, with faultless knee action and a 
temper above being ruffled, an animal which would face the head- 
light of an engine and stop at a word or command, will be good 
enough to breed from, selecting as the sire a fashionably bred horse 
of pure hackney pedigree. But great would be the disappointment 
of one who should attempt to secure from a weak-kneed lank-trot- 
ting mare a stout cobby foal, even were the sire a hackney of tault- 
less shape and action. 

The old-fashioned Galloway is no longer written about, and 
cobs are frequently treated in writing as if they were the offspring 
of chance, but with good judgment there is much less of the ele- 
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thus accomplished. Safety was more regarded than speed. A 
blemished knee would render one of those horses valueless, as a mis- 
step would precipitate both riders headlong to the ground. When 
a less heavily weighted horse could recover, the double weighted 
hackney had small chance to do so. 

In these days of railways, speed has to be considered as well as 
safety. Toward this end an occasional cross of thoroughbred blood 
has been used; and under wise selection the hackney now in use is 
more blood like, fully as well and as closely built, while he possesses 





a relative show of speed. Some of the charming little animals have 
proved excellent cross-country horses for boys and light weights. 
In village carts as single harness horses and in light street ones in | 
pairs they are trusty and all-day travelers. 
As yet these horses are comparatively rare in America but their 
usefulness is so apparent that some excellent sires have been im- 
ported and their numbers are increasing. To small breeders an 
opportunity is afforded at slight risk and moderate cost to place on | 
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THE HACKNEY STALLION, “LITTLE WONDER.” 


ment of chance in breeding than many complain of. <A great 
degree of uniformity can be attained. Animals can be bred true to 
shape and color; also, to temper and action; even if all do not 
attain the highest point of distinguished merit, few if any will fall 
far below the first class. 

The subject of our illustration is the imported hackney sire 
‘* Little Wonder,” the property of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of Chesterbrook 
Farm, Virginia. Little Wonder is a clean bay with black points 
and is possessed of excellent action, a good temper, and a sound 
constitution, all of which are requisites for a perfect cob. 

How to Succeed with Swine.—A subscriber has started a herd of 
swine on a farm near Indianapolis, Ind., and though beginning in a 
small way he wishes to make a successful venture of the industry. 
Prevention of disease is the only method by which successful swine 
herds can be insured. Fifty millions of dollars’ worth of swine 
have been lost in a single year. There will occasionally be epidem- 
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ics which will destroy large numbers of the best managed herds. 
Yet, there can be no doubt that good sanitary conditions and judi- 
cious management will do more to save swine than all the remedies 
ever used. Rear hogs in the good old-fashioned way. Give them 
good big pastures, pure running water, plenty of vegetable food, 
and only finish off with corn meal late in the fall such as are desired 
for pork. An ear of corn daily to each pig will keep them healthy 
and growing. Breed only from mature sows. In this there is 
more wisdom than might at first seem apparent. A six- or eight- 
months-old sow cannot impart full vigor and hardiness to pigs. 
Both parents should be mature to insure perfect breeding. Hogs 
must not be crowded, or kept in mud and filth. No domestic ani- 
mals need more exercise, and cleaner and drier places to sleep. 





HORSES FOR THE FARM. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 
—- 


Strength is not the sole requisite in farm horses. As a rule, the 
horse that plows must also draw the wagon upon the road. The 
average farmer cannot afford to keep road horses and draft horses 
also in his stable. The two must be combined, and combined in 
such a way that the ride for business or pleasure shall not be made 
irksome because of dullness in the motive power, or the plow be 
stranded in the furrow because of lack of strength to move it. It is 
well worth noting that ability to do good service in drawing loads, 
or in doing general field work, is not wholly dependent on size of 
body. Courage, and a resolute way of taking hold of work, will 
often make an eleven-hundred-pounds horse worth more in a team 
than an easily discouraged one having a bulk several hundred 
pounds heavier. 

Again, a farm horse should be a quick walker. One may as well 
use oxen as some of these sluggish teams that seem to drag their 
feet over the ground rather than lift them, while every motion is 
made with the utmost deliberation. Men and teams are less worried 
by active movements than by a mere creeping gait. To prove this, 
let a man walk a mile briskly, and at another time saunter over the 











same road, and note the difference in feeling at the end. The farm | 


horse should be kind and fearless. He must be such that the oldest 
and youngest, the boys, the girls, and the mother, as well as the 
father, may all drive and pet him. A farm horse ought really to be 
one of the family, since he enters so largely into the everyday 
work, and should also be the means of affording so many pleasures 
as to make his ownership a comfort to every member of the family. 
Farmers’ wives and daughters, as a rule, would look amazed at the 
suggestion of a ride for the mere pleasure of riding, so accustomed 
are they to the deprivation, ‘‘’Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis”— 
that this should be true in so large a number of households. 

Farm horses should have good lung power and good feet and 
legs. It is folly to think that unsound feet are not a serious disad- 
vantage since their work is largely on soft and yielding footing. 
To do his work quickly and well, and to last as he should last on the 
farm, a horse must be sound in every point. Where mares are used 
it is especially important that there be perfect soundness that there 
be no inherited weakness in the progeny. <A neighbor attempted to 
raise a colt last season from a mare that he owns. This animal will 
weigh perhaps eight hundred and fifty pounds, and has spavins on 
about as many legs as she possesses. In addition to this she is nerv- 
ous, addicted to shying, even when there is no provocation, and 
travels very much like a sheep. Her owner bred her to some scrub 
stallion that was standing at a low fee. Now this would not be 
worth mentioning if it were not a sample of a very common prac- 
tice. In the case mentioned outraged nature refused to be a party 
to such foolishness, and the mare proved unfruitful. 

My idea of the ideal farm horse for our Eastern States, at least, 
and where the driving horse must also be the work horse, is one of 
about eleven hundred pounds weight, with stout shoulders and 
quarters; quick in motion but not nervous; a quick walker; a free 
traveler but not necessarily fast; wide across the breast to give lung 
capacity, and wide across the face between the eyes, showing intel- 
ligence; kind anywhere and everywhere; not afraid of sudden 
sights and sounds; ambitious when at work, and sound in every 
part. 

The Morgans certainly possessed many of these attributes, but 
there are other horses standing for service all over the country that 
are equally as good perhaps, and should be patronized by farmers 
when they attempt to raise colts for the farm although the service 
fee may be higher than is demanded for the use of an inferior stal- 
lion, remembering also that the qualities desired in the progeny 





should be found to as great an extent as possible in the dam as well 
as in the sire. To raise better farm horses is a long step toward bet- 
ter farming, and better farming means easier work, more profit, 
and more of the comforts and civilizing influences of life. 





SALT AND ASHES FOR PIGS. 


sore 

Every experienced farmer knows that pigs are fond of ashes. 
But we are inclined to think that comparatively few farmers make 
ita rule to furnish ashes regularly to their hogs. When pigs are 
running out in pasture, or have access to the ground it may well be 
that ashes are not absolutely needed; but when they are shut up 
and fed on rich, concentrated food, ashes are necessary for their 
health. What the pigs find in the ashes that agrees with them is not 
known; some think it is the charcoal, and others the potash, and 
others the lime. For the present, we know that the ashes, whether 
wood or coal ashes, are beneficial in some way, and we should not 
neglect to furnish a supply of them. 

We are indebted to Prof. Henry, director of the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station, for some valuable experiments which demonstrate 
the value of salt and ashes, or salt and bone dust for pigs shut up 
and fed on rich, concentrated food. Three pigs about five months 
old were shut up October 28, and fed corn meal, with an allowance 
of hard wood ashes, for six weeks. After that the ashes were dis- 
continued. During the six weeks, while the pigs had the ashes, they 
ate twenty-eight and a half pounds of corn meal each per week, and 
gained five and a half pounds each per week. During the next thir- 
teen weeks, when no ashes were furnished, the pigs ate only nine- 
teen and three-fourths pounds of corn meal each per week, and 
gained only two pounds each per week. It is evident that as soon 
as the ashes were omitted the pigs lost their appetite. Pigs of this 
size, six to seven months old, should have eaten more as they grew 
larger, but instead of this they ate less. In fact, they ate little more 
than enough to sustain the vital function, and, of course, could gain 
but little. They were sick for want of something, and subsequent 
experiments seem to show what that something was. 

Four pigs, between four and five months old, and weighing 
about seventy-five pounds each, were divided into two pens. One 
pen had corn meal, water, salt, and ashcs. The other corn meal, 
water, and salt, but no ashes. The experiment commenced Septem- 
ber 30, and continued to December 28, or twelve weeks. The pigs 
having ashes ate eighteen and a quarter pounds of corn meal each 
per week, and gained three and a third pounds each per week. The 
pigs without ashes ate fourteen and a half pounds of corn each per 
week, and gained one and three-fourths pounds each per week. 
The extra four pounds of corn per week that the ashes enabled the 
pigs to eat produced one and a half pounds of increased growth. 
So much for a good appetite. 

It has been supposed that corn is deficient in nitrogen. But the 
ashes furnished no nitrogen. They were favorable to health, appe- 
tite, and digestion, and enabled the pigs to eat, and digest, and 


| assimilate more corn, and to extract from the extra quantity of corn 


| consumed one and a half pounds of pork from four pounds of corn. 





We do not think there is any other grain in the world from which 
so much pork can be extracted. It is the extreme richness of the 
corn that clogs the stomach of young pigs. They need less concen- 
trated food. There is nothing so good as milk, and the next best 
diluent is green grass or clover, or even some weeds that pigs will 
devour with great relish. Roots like beets, or mangels, or turnips 
are also good and are relished by the pigs. But they are even more 
deficient in digestible nitrogen than corn, and cannot take the place 
of skimmed milk. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Henry will continue his remarkably 
interesting experiments till he teaches us how to feed corn so as to 
get out of it the large amount of nutriment it is known to contain. 
Feeding ashes is good. Possibly a little bran or shorts fed with the 
corn meal will be better. It is undoubtedly largely a question of 
appetite and digestion, or more likely a question of assimilation, 
digestion, and appetite. If it is found, as may well be the case, 
that some less rich food, containing more ash and nitrogen, is favor- 
ble to assimilation, farmers have a wide range of by-products to 
select from. Bran, shorts, brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, corn refuse 
from starch and glucose factories, and oil cakes of all kinds are by- 
products, which should be sold at a price which farmers can afford 
to pay. If corn is too rich, some of these by-products from which 
the richness has been extracted can be mixed with it. It ought not 
to be a difficult matter to make rich food less rich. Taking oil and 
starch out of corn and other grain leaves a higher percentage of ash 
and nitrogen in the refuse, 
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BROOM CORN AND ITS CULTURE. 
D. Z. EVANS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


— 


From a single seed, which Benjamin Franklin has the credit 
of finding in a whisk imported from England, and which he care- 
fully planted, is supposed to have grown the enormous business in 
whisks and brooms which depends on the farmers for broom straw. 
Some thirty vears ago the New England States had the monopoly 
of the industry, both as to growing and manufacture, and held it 
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FIG. 1. LOPPING OFF THE BRUSH. 
for several years. There were from 30,000 to 40,000 acres devoted 
to its culture in those States, and the products brought an annual 
income of between one and two millions of dollars. That is, how- 
ever, merely a tithe of the present product. The Western and 
Southern States, and some parts of the State of New York produce 
large crops of fine broom straw. Illinois and Indiana are, no doubt, 
the banner States, a very large acreage being devoted to its cultiva- 
tion there, and the quality is always rated very high in the trade. 
There are many houses in the large eastern cities which make a 





FIG. 8. DRYING RACK. 


special business of dealing in broom corn alone, and some idea of 
the extent of the trade may readily be gleaned from them. The 
improvement in the machinery for the manufacture of brooms has 
given the business an impetus and growth, and greatly cheapened 
the finished product. The cost to the housekeeper is now less than 
half of the former retail price. 

THE PLANT AND ITS SEEDS. Naturally the greatest and most 
profitable use for broom corn is the manufacture of brooms and 


| 
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whisks. The leaves have some feeding value, and after the broom 
straw has been harvested cattle are turned in to help themselves. 
The stalks of the small variety are usually merely plowed under, 
while those of the large or ‘‘ giant” variety are gathered into a pile, 
or in rows, and burned, the ashes making a good fertilizer. The 
better way is, however, to run these large stalks through a machine 
which will cut them about three or four inches long, and then put 
them into the barnyard, to be trampled by the cattle. 

The seeds are a valuable feed when fed in connection with 

















FIG. 2. TABLING THE STALKS. 


corn and other grain. are excellent for poultry, and are considered 
equal to oats as a food for sheep. The better way to feed these 
seeds to pigs is to have them first ground, half and half, with corn. 
In growing broom corn there is always a large quantity of seed 
which can be turned to better account in this way than in any 
other. The seed obtained from the ‘“‘straw” is seldom mature. 
SOIL AND PREPARATION. Almost any soil which will produce 
a good crop of ordinary 
field corn will yield broom 
corn, but the latter is a very 
heavy feeder and draws 
heavily upon the soil. For 
this reason manure must be 
applied liberally, and this 
crop should not be grown 
more than two years in suc- 
cession on the same land. i 4 yacKLE FOR REMOVING SEEDS. 
When one has a rough or 
untamed piece of land, naturally rich, he should put in a crop of 
broom ‘corn, for no crop will tame it sooner or more effectually. It 
should not be put in a wet, undrained soil, but one which has good 
drainage, either natural or artificial, A heavy clay soil is objec- 
tionable, as also is a light, sandy one, a loamy soil being the most 
suitable, most easily worked, and producing a better quality of straw 
and more of it. Straw which is either long and rank in growth or 
loose and straggling is ob- 
jectionable and unsalable. 
Well-decomposed stable 
manure, well-rotted pig or 
sheep manure are excellent 
for this crop, and are applied 
either before plowing or be- 
fore harrowing, or both. If 
the land is poor apply some 
thoroughly well rotted and 
fine manure in the drills with the seed. The soil should be put in as 
thorough tilth as plow and harrow can make it. The usual, and no 
doubt the best, method of planting is in drills three and one-half 
feet apart. These may be made with a one-horse plow if manure is 
used in the drills, or one of the special planters may be used to 
advantage and profit by those who grow this crop extensively. 
They make the drills, sow the seed and cover it at one operation. 
Where but a limited acreage is put in, these drills are rather too 








FIG. 5. BALE OF BROOM CORN. 
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expensive for practical use. The amount of seed used varies 
greatly, according to whether the crop is grown in hills or drills, 
and as to the condition and strength of the soil. From two to six- 
teen quarts are the usual quantity per acre, though about ten quasts 
of good, sound seed are the average used in drills sown by hand. 

CULTIVATION AND CARE. The cultivation of broom corn in 
its principal features is very much like that of ordinary corn. 
It is planted a little later than field corn, when the soil is warm and 
mellow and all danger from frost gone. It soon begins to show 
itself, when it is time to run the cultivator and harrow, to keep 
ahead of the weeds and grass. With both of these implements, the 
necessary hoeing, and one or two hand weedings, the cultivation is 
constantly kept up and the soil well stirred until the plants are 
from twelve to eighteen inches high. After this, one or two good 
cultivations between the rows will be about all that can be given 
without endangering the plants. In drill culture, which is to be 
recommended, thin out the plants when two or three inches high 
to about three inches apart in the row. If planted in hills, the 
same as ordinary field corn, thin out, leaving four to six plants in 
the hill, according to the fertility of the soil. 

The great object is to have a good length of staple and to have 
it straight. To secure the former, a strong growth must be encour- 
aged and kept up; to obtain the latter ‘“‘lopping off” must be 
employed. To do this, before the brush has begun to blossom, go 
over the piece and bend over the tops at a point a foot to a foot and 
a half below the bush, as shown in Fig. 1. This hastens the ripen- 
ing very materially, and in short seasons is very important, as an 
early frost will do great injury to the crop, darkening it to sucha 
degree as to greatly impair its salableness. 
“tabling,” which is bending two rows across each other about two 
to two and a half feet from the ground, as seen in Fig. 2. One or 
the other of these processes is used almost invariably with the large 
or standard variety, and generally with the dwarf, though some do 
neither with the dwarf, permitting it to grow and ripen untouched. 
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TREES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 
ae 

Quite recently some of our English cousins claim to have dis- 
covered that all kinds of fruit and ornamental trees are far better 
and more valuable on their own roots than when worked on seed- 


| ling or other stocks, as generally practiced in propagating such 


Some farmers resort to | 


trees in nurseries. The usual claim that ‘‘it is more natural” is 
advanced in support of their theory, but unfortunately the theorists 
overlook the fact that tree culture is an art, and that we employ and 
use nature as a foundation upon which to build, following her only 
so far as she may assist and direct us in our work. Because nature 
does not transplant, bud, graft and propagate trees by cuttings and 
other artificial methods it does not follow that we must not do so, 
any more than that we must not wear clothes because mother 
nature fails to provide them ready made for our use. We may 
make mistakes in the propagation of trees and shrubs while budding 
and grafting, not only in the selection of proper stocks, but also in 
setting the buds and cions either too high or too Jow, and if failures 
follow they are not to be taken as an evidence of the fallacy of 
the methods employed, but the want of practical knowledge and 
experience in the operator. 

The system of root grafting pears and apples so long practiced 
by our nurserymen eventually results in just the form of trees our 
English cousins claim to be the most perfect, for the pieces of roots 
used in this mode of propagation rarely serve more than a tempo- 
rary purpose in giving the plant a start in life and, when set out in 
the nursery, or planted in the orchard, new roots soon push out 
from the stem above the point of junction between stalk and cion, 
and henceforward the tree draws a part or all nutrients from the 
soil through its own roots. Pears when budded on quince stalks 


| and transplanted to the orchard are usually set deep enough to 


HARVESTING AND MARKETING. When the blossoms begin to | 


fall is the time to cut. This is quickly done with any sharp knife, 
an ordinary butcher knife being the kind commonly used. The 
heads are cut off where the bend has been made in lopping, and 
carefully laid in piles along the rows where they will not get soiled. 
They are removed, in convenient sized bundles, to the barn, shed, 
or curing house, to be fitted for the market. It usually takes nearly 
or quite a month to thoroughly cure the broom straw, to free it 
from moisture, and ‘‘ripen” it properly. This must be done under 
cover, and an improvised rack can be used, the object being to 
keep it entirely free from rain or dampness, and to secure a free 
circulation of air all around it constantly. Fig. 3 represents the 
usual form of rack. The removal of the seeds is a very necessary 
operation, and may either be done by the means of the hackle in 
common use, or by using the scraping machine made and sold for 
the purpose. The hackle shown in Fig. 4 is made of iron or hard 
wood set upright and forming a very coarse comb. After this 
comes the sorting, which consists in discarding the broken and 
crooked heads, and arranging the others in two or three sizes, 
according to the length and quality of the staple and the condition 
of the straw, all butts needing it having been trimmed off neatly. 
All are then laid with heads one way, and packed into tightly 
compressed bales, like hay, each bale holding from one hundred 
and fifty to nearly five hundred pounds. The bales vary in dimen- 
sions from four to five feet in length and from two to three feet in 
width and breadth or height. <A bale is depicted in Fig. 5. 

It is rather difficult to give an accurate average estimate of the 
profits of broom corn culture. Much depends on soil, cultivation, 
curing and marketing. From five to six hundred pounds is a fair 
average yield per acre. 
lars up to fifteen or sixteen dollars per hundred pounds for the 
finest quality, depending on the fluctuations of the market. As 
low as two dollars,and from that to eight or ten dollars per hun- 
dred pounds are paid for an inferior quality. The great difference 
in price between the two grades readily shows how important it is, 
in dollars and cents, to secure the very best, by proper effort. 

Almost all of the general commission merchants handle broom 
corn, for it is a salable commodity and one which does not injure 
by holding when necessary. If they do not they will refer the con- 
signor to dealers who make a specialty of this kind of merchandise 
or who handle it exclusively. In some cases it may be well for the 
grower to first get quotations before shipping, and learn the outlook 
of the market, so as to secure the top prices, if he has something 
unusually nice to offer to the trade. 


The prices range from seven or eight dol- | 


cover the stalk and permit the production of roots from the pear 
wood above it. The apple and pear trees in the older orchards of 
this country were almost invariably grafted, if grafted at all, on 
strong stocks several feet from the ground, either on the main stem 
or branches of large trees, and that this mode of propagating the 
different varieties then in cultivation was a success few persons will 
attempt to deny, for many of these old trees after withstanding 
the assaults of enemies for a century are yet bearing fruit in greater 
or less abundance. This old mode of grafting and budding on large 
and strong stalks is still practiced with many kinds of both fruit 
and ornamental trees, and for the very good reason it is the best 
for certain varieties, which are either of slow growth or produce 
weak and slender stems when root-grafted. All forms and modes 
of propagation are useful in their way, and no one is equally well 
adapted to the multiplication of all kinds of plants, and it would be 
worse than folly to attempt to discard budding and grafting even 
with varieties that are readily propagated by cuttings. 

Whatever may be the facts in regard to the growth, cultivation 
and longevity of fruit and ornamental trees in Great Britain, we 
certainly have no occasion in this country to look upon budded and 


grafted trees generally as inferior to those on their own roots. 


The ‘‘Point of Confidence” in Beekeeping.—Most persons who 
undertake beekeeping enter upon the work with some misgiving. 
While they do not exactly fear the bees, yet there is at first an 
involuntary hanging back, a reluctance to handle bees more than 
is absolutely necessary. Beginners should wear not only a veil, 
but also gloves; many novices who see old beekeepers handle with 
bare hands try to imitate them,—like to appear professional,—to 
go among the bees with a reckless air. Some of the most successful 
beekeepers have said that before the first year had passed they had 
almost decided that there was something about them that antago- 
nized the bees, and that they could do nothing with them. An 
acquaintance declared, in the fall of the first year, ‘‘Pve had 
enough of bees. They will not accept me. It is useless to tell me 
that bees do not sting. They don’t do anything else with me.” 
But he decided to struggle through another year, for, in spite of 
many stings, he had a good crop of honey. Before the second year 
closed he remarked that bees were as harmless as flies. What had 
brought about this change? He had reached the ‘confidence 
point,” and the bees knew it, and recognized him as master. He 
had become so familiar with’ the work, so much interested in it, 
that he forgot self, forgot to jump, to jerk his hand away when a 
bee started to explore the back of his hand. Therefore, let every 
beginner faint not, but keep up courage and keep at the bees. 








| Without knowing when the change takes place, he may reach the 


stage of perfect confidence, and will make light of the stings im- 
planted earlier in his own faltering hand. 
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CHEVIOT SHEEP. 
— e 
The Cheviot hills lying along the border of England and Scot- 
land are the scene of much that is romantic in history and litera- 
ture. But the romance has passed away. The green turf which was 
once reddened by the blood of embattled borderers, or murdered 
peasants, is now grazed by peaceful flocks and lowing herds, unmo- 
lested by moss-trooper or southron. The distinctively local breed 
of sheep is the Cheviot, typical specimens of which are graphically 





CHEVIOT SHEEP IN THEIR 


depicted herewith. The old Cheviot sheep was a leggy, thin-wooled 
animal, though very hardy and vigorous, enduring the vicissitudes 
of storms and cold on the bleak highlands nearly as well as the 
rugged black-faced mountain sheep themselves. 

But the march of improvement overtook the Cheviot as it did 
other breeds of sheep in Britain when Bakewell and other enter- 
prising breeders demonstrated what could be accomplished by intel- 
ligent effort. The Cheviot of to-day is a compact, well-formed 


ing. The legs below the knees and hocks, as well as the face, are 
covered by a close growth of short, stiff, white hair. The feet are 
well shaped and healthy, with tough, hard hoofs. The fleece is so 
dense and close as to be almost impenetrable to rains and cold. 
The ewes clip five to seven pounds each, rams two or three pounds 
more. The wool is medium length, strong, and firm, furnishing 
the staple for those durable cloths known as cheviots, which are 
largely used for men’s clothing. The live weights of ewes and 
wethers range from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 





NATIVE HOME. 


pounds. The mutton is finely marbled, juicy, and palatable, if not 
as specially fine flavored as that of the Black-Faced. However, 
this is largely a matter of pasturage. The ewes graze on the grassy 
slopes of the Cheviot hills, while the more robust wethers feed 
around the heathery summits, and the mutton of the latter has a 
gamy flavor which that of the former does not possess. 

The ewes are quite prolific, the annual increase averaging three 
lambs for every two ewes. They are good mothers, with abundance 





NEW YORK LAMB’S 


sheep, well filled out in the quarters, with no undue amount of 
daylight below it. They are commonly hornless though small 
horns are sometimes seen on them. The nose of the ram is of very 
pronounced Roman type. The tails of all Cheviots are left long 
enough to reach the hécks. This needed protection, especially to 
the udders of the ewes, is rendered practicable on account of the 
dry nature of the usual forage, which obviates the danger of scour- 


AND GEORGIA WOOL. 
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of milk for the sustenance of the lambs. The latter are hardy and 
vigorous, taking readily to the rather rude conditions which environ 
them, and coming unharmed through vicissitudes which would 
prove very serious, if not destructive, to lambs of a less sturdy 
breed. It is quite customary to take the ewes when five or six 
years old from their upland pastures to the more fertile fields of 
England, and cross them with Cotswold, Leicester or other large 
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breeds. Then when the cross-bred lambs are turned off, the ewes 
are fattened and also sent to the London market. 

There was formerly some prejudice among English flock- 
masters, arising from the fear that the Cheviots, after having all 
their lives enjoyed the freedom of the breezy hills, would prove 
unruly and difficult to keep within reasonable bounds. But experi- 
ence has dispelled all these fears. The Cheviots, when brought 
where they are fed and cared for, prove to be as quiet and subject 
to restraint as any other breed. 

Cheviot sheep have been sparingly imported to the United 
States, and there are several flocks of them in Otsego county, New 
York. Cheviot breeders of that locality held a meeting last Janu- 
ary, and a lively interest in the breed was manifested. There are 
doubtless large areas in this country for which the Cheviots are 
peculiarly well adapted, both in the Appalachian region of the East- 
ern States, and the broken and mountainous sections west of the 
Mississippi valley. 

The two samples illustrated herewith represent wool much used 
in this country in the manufacture of cheviot goods, which are 
claimed to be almost as good'as the imported wares. One great 
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FIG. 1.. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PIGGERY. 
difference is that real cheviot wool is much rougher than the Ameri- 
can substitute. It is also more wavy or crinkly than the wool rep- 
sented in the illustration. The long lock of wool depicted is from 
Georgia sheep, to give some idea of the length of the genuine arti- 
cle, while the shorter and more wavy lock is New York lambs’ wool, 
showing the peculiar crinkly character of the real cheviot wool. 
Both locks are shown about two-thirds natural size. 








A CONVENIENT HOG BARN. 


GALEN WILSON, NEW YORK. 
to 
Hog-houses are built upon as many plans as are barns or resi- 
dences; but the most convenient one I ever saw is herewith illus- 
trated. This is designed for the average farmer. Its size can be 
enlarged or diminished, as circumstances may warrant. In Fig. 1 
is seen a perspective view of the structure. The ground plan is 


a shown in Fig. 2; a, a, 
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FIG. 2. GROUND PLAN. for feed are placed 


directly beneath the windows where light is most needed. It will 
be observed also by the ground plan that the house is designed for 
two sets of hogs. If all the space is to be used for fattening hogs, 
the weaker or younger can be separated from the stronger and 
older; or ong side can be used for fattening hogs, and the other for 
a sow and her pigs. When it becomes necessary to catch the pigs 
for any purpose, the sow can be shut in d, and then there need be 
no fear of her savage mouth. 

For giving liquid foods or drinks, a better plan cannot be 
devised than the swing doors or gates shown in Fig. 3. To open 
them, the pin is drawn from the post, and the center piece pvlled 
back; this exposes the end of the trough, and the gate wards off 
the hogs. To prevent small pigs from getting into, or passing 


through, the openings at the sides of the gate near the bottom, when 
the gate is open, a three cornered strip, k, is fastened to each of the 
lower corners of the gate, on the outside. 





| 
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IMPROVED CATTLE STANCHIONS. 
: L. D. SNOOK. 
oe 
A plan of fastening cattle in the stalls that has many advan- 
tages over the common method is illustrated below. Standards, 
nnn, are placed three feet four inches apart; a platform six inches 
high is then built, upon which the cattle are to stand. It may also 





FIG. 38. FEEDING TROUGH WITH SWING DOORS. 


extend so as to form the bottom of the manger, or raise the floor of 
the manger, as desired. The front of the manger is simply a board 
or plank ten inches wide, firmly nailed to the standards. The boards 
jf and h are fourteen inches wide and five feet in length, nailed to 
the front and back of the standards ; they prevent the cattle fighting 
each other. Upon each side of the stall side of the standards iron 
staples, a, a, one foot in length, are firmly secured in position; 
these are connected together by small chains, g, in the center of 
which is an iron ring two inches in diameter. It is plain to all that 
the ends of the chain can readily slide up and down on the staples, 
A strap is placed about the animal’s neck with a common 
snap attached to the lower part. When it steps into the stall the 
attendant slips the ring into the snap. The animal is thus secured, 
and is at the same time able to eat from any portion of its manger 
without being in a cramped position, and is also able to lick any 
portion of its body with quite as much freedom as if unsecured. It 
can also turn its head to one side or the other when lying down. This 


a, a. 


| arrangement has been in use, with splendid success, for many years. 





Where Rocky Mountain Farmers should Plant Nut Trees.—At the- 
West, especially in the Rocky Mountain States, where fruit trees. 


‘2 





SERVICEABLE AND SECURE STANCHIONS. 


could be successfully grown on a large scale but are hardly grown: 
at all it is not to be expected that nut-bearing bushes and trees are 
cultivated. And yet, the industry of nut growing would be a very 
profitable one; far more profitable than in the damp climate of less 
altitudinous States, where fungous diseases attack the twigs and 
leaves, and where larve of insects are developed in the green nuts 
from eggs therein deposited by the mature female insect. If the 
farmers of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, and of the 
Northwest Territory in British America would plant more nuts and 
fewer turnips they would find it to their future advantage in every 
way. The best preparation is to pack away various kinds of 
the choicest nuts in damp sand where mice will not be able to get 
at them. In the spring these nuts should be planted, three or four 
in a place, in rows, in well prepared soil. The slope facing West 
under the bluff of a gulch, where the sun on frosty mornings will 
not strike the plants till the frost is off the leaves, is as desirable a 
location as any. The soil in such situations is usually very rich, 
and invariably has perfect drainage. When the young trees have 
had a year’s growth or two years’, according to the character of 
their first season, cut out all but the strongest and best in each place. 
It isa good plan to mulch the trees or bushes during hot weather’ 
in order to keep as much moisture as possible in the soil. For this, 
dead leaves, straw, old hay, sawdust, or old, dry manure will answer. 
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A SUBURBAN COTTAGE COSTING $2,500. 
allie. 

The inexpensive and convenient house described and illustrated 
herewith was recently built on Long Island after a design by 
Lawrence B. Valk & Son. It is tastefully finished inside and out, 
and placed in a proper location would prove a most attractive addi- 
tion to the Jocal landscape. The width is twenty-two feet six 
inches, the length twenty-eight feet six inches, and the height 
twenty-eight feet. The cellar extends under the whole house, all 
except under the par- 
lor. It is seven feet 
high in the clear. The 
walls are built eight- 
een inches thick of 
rubble stone laid in 
lime mortar, both 
faces built up plumb, 
and inside face 
pointed up flush. This 
cellar is provided with 
two windows, a stair- 
way up to the kitchen, 
and an outside area 
way. It is nineteen 
feet six inches wide 
in the widest part, in 
the clear, and about 
twenty-five feet, in the 
clear, in the longest 
part. The first floor 
is divided into hall, 
parlor, dining room, 
kitchen and pantry. 
There is a door from @ 
the kitchen into the ~ 
pantry, and another 
door thence into the 
dining room, furnish- 
ing easy means for 
excluding kitchen 
odors from the din- 
ing room. The dining- 
room and parlor are connected by an arch, and the parlor is entered 
from the hall by a similar arch. The kitchen may also be entered 
from the hall by an ordinary door. The parlor is thirteen-by-thirteen 
feet, the dining room eleven feet six inches by fourteen feet, the 
pantry three feet six inches by ten feet six inches, the kitchen nine 
feet six by fourteen feet, and 
the hall eight feet by ten feet, 
including the stairway. Both 
parlor and dining room are 
fitted with open grates and 
mantels. The height of the 
rooms on this floor is nine 
feet. The floors are of mill- 
worked spruce. The hall and 
dining room are finished in 
oak, the kitchen and pantry 
in walnut, and the parlor in 
natural wood. The second 
story is eight feet high in the 
clear. It is divided into hall, 
bathroom and three _bed- 
rooms. The dimensions of 
the bedrooms are twelve feet 
by twelve feet six inches, ten 
feet six inches by twelve feet 
eight inches, ten feet nine 
inches by nine feet six inches, 
and eight feet six inches by 
eight feet three inches. The 
bathroom is five feet by seven 
feet, and contains a water closet and wash basin, besides a full-sized 
bath tub. The finish in all the rooms and hall of this floor is oak 
stain, and the bedrooms are provided with ample closets.’ The attic 
is six feet high in the center and is provided with windows. It is 
floored with mill-worked merchantable pine, well nailed. 

Outside, the entire side walls of the frame are covered with 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 
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sound, dry hemlock boards, laid diagonally, well nailed and over- 
laid with good felt. The lower part of the frame is covered over 
this with clear pine one-half by five inch feather-edge weather 
boards. The whole second floor sides are covered with five inch 
cedar shingles with square ends. The gables are covered with 
similar shingles, only with the ends rounded. The porch gables are 
also covered with shingles, cut round or to any desired shape. The 
posts are of locust set three feet in the ground and cased up. The 
floor is of yellow pine one and one-fourth inches by three inches, 
tongue and grooved 
and white leaded. 
The ceiling is of five- 
eighths by two and 
one-half North Caro- 
lina pine. The steps 
also are of yellow 
pine. There is tin 
over the head of every 
window and all the 
windows on the first 
and second floors, ex- 
cept two square ones, 
are provided with 
blinds of one and one- 
fourth inches rolling 
slats, hung and fast- 
ened with wrought 
iron fixtures and 
neatly painted. The 
roofs of house and 
porch are of five-inch 
square end _ cedar 
shingles laid on shin- 
gle lath, the valleys 
are of boards with 
‘old style” tin in val- 
leys and flashings and 
for all other tin work. 
The shingles are 
stained and the other 
outside woodwork 
white leaded and cov- 
ered with two coats of paint. A perspective view of this attractive 
cottage is seen in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 is shown the plan of the first 
floor, and in Fig. 3 that of the second floor. 











The Teasel Crop.—If two hundred thousand burs can be grown 
per acre there is no crop sv profitable to the farmer. But though 
this may be realized, and even a third more, yet the average crop 
may not yield one hundred thou- 
sand burs, but still be more profit- 
able than corn growing. On a 
rich, moist, loamy clay that will 
grow two tons per acre of good 
hay, teasels can be relied upon to 
pay far better, even though it 
takes two years to get a crop. 
The planting is done the same as 
for mangels, the first of June, on 
clean, well-prepared ground and 
kept clean until November, when 
the plants should be covered with 
coarse manure or straw held in 
place by a little earth until after 
night frosts cease in May. The 
weeds should be kept down until 
the plants cover the entire ground. 
The burs should be cut with stems 
four inches long as soon as the 
flowers drop. The burs must be 
dried under cover on slats two 
feet from the ground or on sliding 
trays of slats made with lath two feet apart in a standard, upon 
which a foot of the teasels are placed. A free circulation of air is 
essential. A stalk yields from twenty to fifty burs. From twelve 
to twenty thousand can be cut by a good hand ina day. The stalks 
should be mowed and burned. Two,-or at most three, crops only 
should be grown on the same land in succession. 
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FIG. 8. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
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TOBACCO—SEED BED AND FERTILIZERS. 
W. F. ANDROSS, CONNECTICUT. 
— 
No other farm crop requires such veculiar care and attention as 


does tobacco, and few plants have been so carefully studied as to 
their requirements. To-day no grower can hope to make a success of 
this crop who does not employ the best methods in its culture, and 


| 
| 
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gives his constant and watchful attention to its development. Ow- | 


ing to the demands of the trade—always more or less modified by 
fashion—the successful grower has from necessity become an expert, 
and his business is generally regarded as distinct from ordinary 
farming. Formerly this crop was grown as easily and almost as 
cheaply as corn, but the grower of the present day has to give the 
most careful consideration to every point under his control; in the 
selection and adaptation of variety, soil, manures, fertilizers, and 
methods of culture. The first great consideration is the adaptability 
of the soil to the variety cultivated. The Havana seed requires a 
soil somewhat different in character from the broad-leaf, or what is 
technically known as ‘‘seed-leaf.” The latter succeeds best in a 
comparatively light soil, such as is generally described as a sandy 
loam, but which is quick to respond to the action of artificial 
manures. The former requires a soil somewhat heavier or more 
alluvial. In the one case care should be taken that the soil selected 
is not so light as to be easily affected by drought, and in the other 
that it is not liable to become too wet and heavy when rains are 
very frequent. Indeed, any soil that is subject to extremes is unfit 
for successful tobacco culture. The more level the land the better, 
and the same soil should be used year after year without change, as 
the best results can hardly be expected the first year or two. Though 
the maximum weight may be produced, the finer qualities of the 
leaf will generally be wanting. 

Stable manure—that from horses preferred—is unquestionably 
the best general fertilizer, though once in three or four years tobacco 
stems, with a topdressing of some high-class commercial fertilizer, 
may be used with advantage both to the crop and to the land for 
succeeding crops. From eight to tencords of manure are necessary. 
This may be plowed under late in the fall, in which case three plow- 
ings will be necessary, one in the fall, one in April, and one just 
before planting time. Tobacco stems—two and a half to three tons 
per acre—should he plowed under in autumn, or very early in spring. 
The mechanical effect of stems on the soil is very marked and 
beneficial. They tend to lighten the land, besides supplying potash 
to a remarkable degree. In plowing under stems or manure, the 
plow should be run lightly. Many growers contend that fall plow- 
ing destroys cutworms. Some will not allow a green thing to 


spoonful of seed to the rod of ground, put it in an old pan and wet 
it thoroughly with warm water. Keep in a warm place, maintain- 
ing the moisture until the seed is well sprouted, which will be in 
four to six days. When ready to sow, mix a small quantity of meal 
with it, which will serve to show where the seed has been deposited 
and assist in securing more even distribution. Another way is to 
place the seed in a small woolen bag and plunge it in hot water, 
hanging it near a stovepipe, and keeping the bag and contents thor- 
oughly wet until the sprouting is complete. When the plants are 
the size of a dime it is time to prepare the ground for planting. 

Fertilizers.—If a large amount of fertilizer is to be used, it is 
well to plow under a part, and harrow in the rest. Where the 
so-called ‘‘ Pinney formula” or a large amount of cotton seed meal 
is used, this rule should be observed ; but where only one thousand 
pounds per acre are to be applied, it is best to harrow it in with the 
smoothing harrow. In connection with six cords of stable manure, 
one thousand pounds, or perhaps fifteen hundred pounds, of cotton 
seed meal would greatly enhance the chances of a good crop, though 
many growers would prefer using six or seven hundred pounds of 
some quick superphosphate in the drill. When two tons of tobacco 
stems per acre form the basis of the manurial agents, a ton of cotton 
seed, or castor pomace in addition is really necessary, as the stems 
do not furnish a sufficient amount of nitrogen, though they are the 


| cheapest as well as one of the best fertilizers a farmer can buy, at 


show itself on their tobacco fields either after the crop is taken off | 


or during the spring before the setting of the plants. This course 
necessitates frequent harrowing of the land. Other growers hold 
that the thick covering of small vegetation, particularly the fine 
Low Spear grass, Poa annua, whose presence is a sure indication 
of a highly enriched tobacco field, should be allowed to remain 
on the surface during the winter and spring to protect the soil. On 
some of the richer fields this growth, which springs up soon after the 
crop is taken off, covers the ground like a thick mat, and it is sel- 
dom that one of these fields fails to produce the fincst quality of leaf. 

The Seed Bed.—It is unquestionably best to plow the ground for 
the seed bed in the fall, using a liberal allowance of well-rotted 
manure or dry, ground fish-scrap. The bed may then be covered 
with another liberal coat of manure, or deeply with tobacco stalks, 
either of which are to be raked off in spring, and the land cultivated 
instead of plowed, using at the same time some commercial fertil- 
izer rich in ammonia. The bed should then be raked as finely as 
possible and every obstruction, such as straw or small lumps of 
manure, raked from the surface. The sowing should immediately 
follow, before the surface has become dry. If sprouted seed is used 


it should be very slightly raked in, and the ground rolled as hard as _ | 


possible, and if during the process the surface has become dry, a 
light sprinkling will be necessary. The bed may then be covered 
with glass, cloth frames, or white birch boughs, according to the 
season, or whether it is intended to force an early growth of the 
plants. Asa rule, the plants grown in the open air are the hardiest 
and start growth after transplanting much quicker than those 
grown under glass or cloth, though three weeks may at times be 
gained by the use of cold frames, The bed should always be pro- 
tected on the north and west sides from cold winds by a thick hedge 
or board fence, which will also serve to reflect the sun’s rays. Ifa 
very early bed is desired, sprouted seed is preferable. 

The best method of sprouting is to get from some hollow apple 
tree about four quarts of the black and friable decayed wood which 





their present market value. All commercial fertilizers should be 
applied at the last plowing or when the ground is fitted for the 
plants. In the case of the Pinney formula, so popular among the 
growers of Havana seed, two-thirds are usually plowed in at the last 
plowing, and the balance dragged in with the smoothing harrow. 
This formula is simply cotton seed meal, cotton hull ashes, lime, and 
plaster. Three thousand pounds of the mixture costs about thirty- 
five dollars, and is considered sufficient for an acre of tobacco. 
Lands that have been manured with the refuse of the stable fur a 
succession of years are benefited by a change to this formula, as 
are also certain pieces of land which seem predisposed to calico and 
rust. This fertilizer is particularly efficacious in a dry season, the 
plaster not only holding and combining the elements of the other 
ingredients, but attracting and holding moisture as well. Cotton 
seed meal is used in exactly the same place as castor pomace, both 
being used mainly for their nitrogen. The cotton seed is believed 
to produce a much lighter leaf, not only in color but in weight, 
while the castor pomace produces a darker shade and gives heavier 
weights per acre. Both articles impart a certain gloss to the sur- 
face of the leaf, which is very desirable in the present fashion. 
Much of the ‘‘ bad burning” quality in the past has been due to 
the injudicious use of potash or of fertilizers that contained that 
element in an undesirable form. Only the highest grades of sulphate 
or carbonate of potash should be used; muriate and potash salts 
never. Cotton hull ash is an excellent form in which to buy potash, 
especially for a tobacco crop, but unfortunately its purity is not 
guaranteed, and oftentimes its value is below par. Pure ashes 
analyze about forty dollars per ton valuation; their cost should be 
about thirty-three dollars, but sometimes goes down to fifteen. 





Care of Tools.—Tools and implements are damaged more by 
rust and exposure to alternate rain and sunshine than by actual 
usage. Rain and dew will rust the bright journal bearings of farm 
implements on one side, perhaps, rendering that side rough. Then 
that side of the bearing will begin to ‘‘cut” or wear away; and as 
soon as one side of a journal begins to wear it will wear faster and 
faster until the bearing is damaged beyond repair, requiring the 
substitution of a new journal. Rain and dew will expand the wood- 
work of implements, and soften the grain of the surface, after 
which the heat of the sun will dry and crack the wood, making 
numerous small fissures for water to enter. Plow-handles and 
many other parts of implements that have been bent after they have 
been exposed to the influences of rain and sunshine lose their 
desired form and shape. Shovel-handles, scythe-snaths, cradle- 
fingers, and some other bent portions of hand tools and horse imple- 
ments are often ruined by exposure to storms and sunshine. Let it 
be an inflexible rule of the farm that tools and implements must 
not be left outdoors, exposed to the damaging influences of wet and 
dry weather. Let every helper understand that he must clean hoes, 
shovels, and spades, wipe the blades dry, and put them under shel- 
ter as soon as they are not in actual use. A man will accomplish 
just as much per day if he is required to clean his tools and put 
them in a dry place as he will to throw them down where they 
were used last, covered with dirt, and exposed to the weather. 
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SICILIAN FOWLS. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 
es 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago the Sicilian fowl was attract- 
ing considerable attention, ard, according to some authorities, was 
introduced into this country much earlier. Mr. F. H. Ayres, the 
author of several pamphlets on poultry, says in one of them that 
they ‘‘were known to numerous breeders before Brown Leghorns 
had been introduced to any great extent.” The earliest date assigned 
to the introduction of Brown, then called Red, Leghorns is 1835, 
but this importation was speedily lost by crossing with other breeds. 
In the years 1852 and 1853 importations of Brown Leghorns were 
made into Mystic, Conn., and from these dates the history of the 
Brown Leghorn in the United States really begins. If Mr. Ayres is 
correct in his statements it was about this time that the Sicilians 
were known to numerous breeders. But they continued to be known 
to about 1865 or 1870. Since that time their history has largely 
been a blank until within one or two years, when the breed has 
again made a public appearance. 

Mr. Ayres describes the fowl as ‘*‘ almost identical with Brown 
Leghorns” but with ‘‘ cup-shaped combs.” But as he was writing 
from descriptions given to him by others, and as in those days 
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standards for breeds were little known in this country, it is not sur- | 


prising that a general resemblance should be characterized as 
‘“‘almost identical.” It is certain that Mr. Ayres was mistaken, for 
breeders who kept the Sicilian in those early days have told this 
writer that the fowls were somewhat larger than the Leghorns and 
different both in color and character of comb. It is probable that 
these early Sicilians disappeared as a breed, being absorbed into the 
Leghorn family, and possibly in some cases being the parents of the 
Rosecomb Leghorns, for the Sicilians of the present day are the 
descendants of a more recent importation. From the reply to a 
letter of inquiry which I sent to a breeder of this variety I am able 
to make the following quotations: ‘‘They (7. e. Sicilians) were im- 
ported into this country some fifteen years ago—that is, the eggs 
were—but from what country is not definitely known, as the per- 
son, a widow, that received them is dead for some time already ; but 
it is supposed that they came from Sicily. There are a few people 
who profess to have bred a few, but state that they had died out. 
They say that they were the best egg-producers they ever had.” 
The breeder further describes the fowls as having the general style 
and symmetry of the Leghorn family, the adult cocks weighing 
from six to seven pounds, the hens from four and a half to six 
pounds. The comb is large, round, ‘‘shaped nearly like a saucer,” 














hollowed in the center, and with small, upright spikes about the 
outer edge. This is a characteristic feature, and is possessed by no 
other recognized breed. Behind the comb is a very small, incon- 
spicuous crest, enough to show and to mark off the breed from the 
Leghorns. The clean shanks are willow in hue, though young 
chickens have nearly yellow ones. But the plumage, even more 
than the shape, distinguishes the Sicilian from the Brown Leghorn. 
From feathers sent to me, as well as from statements made, I think 
that in color this breed more nearly resembles the Golden Penciled 
Hamburg than the Brown Leghorn. The breast feathers of the 
cock were golden bay, the back the same, the hackle a lighter shade 
of the same color, the tail solid black, with lustrous sickles. The 
breast feathers of the hen were a light straw or pale salmon, the 
hackle very similar to the breast and unstriped, and the back straw 
color irregularly penciled with slaty brown or gray. A very attrac- 
tive plumage, one would think, would result from such feathers. 
But this breed deserves to be revived not so much on account 
of its attractiveness as upon account of its practical qualities. My 
informant states: ‘‘ Pullets commence laying when from five to six 
months old. Some few, of course, commence sooner, but in general 
they do not lay as early as the Leghorns. I have bred Leghorns, 
Silver and White Wyandottes, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Black 
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SICILIAN FOWLS. 
Minorcas, and Buff Cochins, but I find that the Sicilians give me 
more eggs with the same attention and feed, and more in winter 
than either of these varieties.” This is strong testimony, but it is 
largely corroborated by the statements of breeders of the earlier 
Sicilians, who found them remarkably prolific fowls. 

To sum up the whole matter, we have in the Sicilians, if reports 
are to be believed, a fowl resembling the Leghorn in shape, with a 
cup-comb and small crest, about a pound heavier than the Leghorn, 
with plumage resembling that of the Golden Penciled Hamburg, 
willow legs, remarkably prolific layer, non-sitter, reasonably hardy, 
maturing at an early age—a good, practical fowl, especially for the 
one who estimates value solely upon the capacity for production of 
eggs. The above engraving represents a typical pair of Sicilians. 








Overfeeding Fowls.— Many beginners in poultry keeping fall 
into the error of overfeeding their fowls. Even a little overfeeding 
continued for some length of time is far more injurious than under- 
feeding. It causes indigestion, resulting in a drooping, morbid 
condition of the whole system and finally enlargement of the liver 
and sudden death. Fowls thus overfed will give but few, if any, 
eggs, are subject to the attack of any malignant disease floating in 
the air, and are a decided loss generally. Fowls should be fed but 
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moderately, and it is always an excellent plan to scatter their dry 
feed in the hay or straw litter in the yard or on gravelly places 
where they will be compelled to scratch for it. This will insure a 
reasonable amount of muscular exercise for their legs and body, 
and help as much as anything else to keep them in a healthy 
condition, and profitable development. 





SPRING WORK IN THE FARMER’S POULTRY YARD. 
MIss H. C. DUDLEY, KENTUCKY. 
a 

The profits of poultry during the current year depend largely 
upon the work done in early spring. This is no less true of farm 
poultry than of the more pretentious yards of the fancier, or of the 
large establishments where many incubators are kept going, and 
broilers for the market are turned out by the thousand. The 
farmer has little use for the incubator, he has no time to raise the 
young chicks even if they were given him already hatched. What 
he wants is a goodly number of motherly old hens that will sit 
npon their own eggs, hatch the chicks and take them out on a wide 
range by day, protect them from danger, and give them warmth 
and shelter at night. This he knows will save him considerable work 
at the busiest time of the year when he always wishes nature had 
endowed him with four hands instead of two, and had increased 
his strength tenfold. How much or how little of this work his 
hens will do, and what will be the profits accruing therefrom will 
depend upon the breed he selects and upon his system of manage- 
ment. Either the Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, or Wyandottes, 
being what are termed general-purpose fowls, will most likely give 
satisfaction: as all of them are good layers, patient brooders, and 
most reliable and affectionate mothers, while the chicks are 
strong and healthy, grow rapidly, take on flesh readily even before 
they approach maturity, and are suitable either for market or home 
use. Hens from two to three years old, he finds, will produce the 
largest and most perfect eggs, and will be most successful in hatch- 
ing and raising chicks. As the season approaches, the brooding 
habit in these hens should be encouraged, if a hen seems inclined to 
remain on the nest all night let her not be disturbed, but be very 
sure that she sits quietly for several days continuously, and knows 
her own mind thoroughly, before allowing her any eggs. The first 
sitting hens are not generally troubled with vermin, still it is well 
to have the nest-boxes clean and fresh at the start and provided 
with soft, warm, nesting material. Mark each egg plainly with 
the date on which it is to hatch, giving the hen only as many as 
she can conveniently cover, thirteen eggs being sufficient in cool 
weather for even a large hen. The eggs selected should be perfect 
in shape, neither under or very much over the usual size, round 
eggs being preferable to those that are long, which are said to 
hatch ungainly or misshapen chicks. 

The fresher the eggs the better, if only twenty-four hours old it 
is thought that the chicks will hatch in twenty days. Therefore, 
it is best that all the eggs placed under one hen should be of the same 
age, as the chicks will then break the shell within twenty-four 
hours of each other. Not less than three hens should be set at once, 
then the chicks hatched will make two broods. Though T like still 
better to set six, nine, or twelve hens and then select the best for 
mothers. Much time is saved by having the chicks come off in 
large lots, and having only two or three hatching seasons during 
the year. I find that chickens hatched during March and April 
have a greater store of vitality to begin with, are less troubled by 
gapes or any other disease or affliction, and therefore grow rapidly 
and make handsomer and larger adults. On this account it seems 
best to permit the first hens to sit that show a desire to do so, that 
is after the 15th of February. When one makes her nest and sits in 
some out-of-the-way place I let her come and go as she likes, but 


hens that have nests in and around the brooding house I lift off | 


gently once a day at feeding time, and also allow them to indulge in 
a dust bath, if they like, before returning to their nests. Dry 
whole grain is more wholesome for their diet than soft food, as it is 
slower of digestion and less liable to cause bowel disorders. 

Early in the season I find it best to set the hens in isolated, 
movable nest-boxes. Then should the weather turn very cold the 
box, hen and all, may be removed to warmer quarters. Sometimes 
I have even carried one to a cozy corner of our large, old-fashioned 
kitchen where the motherly old hen, a good-natured, soft-feathered 
Plymouth Rock sat and finished her brooding in the utmost con- 
tent, watching apparently with much interest whatever was going 
on around her. Nor was she at all disturbed at our approach, and 


with gentle cluckings ate and drank whatever was offered, without 
ever attempting to leave her nest. 


The importance of handling sit- 
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ting hens gently and kindly is not nearly enough considered. If 
they are so afraid of our approach as to fly from the nest, or think 
it necessary to defend their precious eggs from our touch, some 
breakage is apt to be the result. A broody hen feels utterly depend- 
ent, and if during the first week she feels a little nervous and quar- 
relsome, or gives an aimless peck now and then, it is not from any 
desire to do harm but simply arises from her instinct of self-pre- 
servation. Handle her gently and quietly, but be firm and decided 
in all your movements, and she will soon find that while resistance 
is useless submission will do her no hurt. My brooding hens grow 
so tame that even after they come off with chicks I can go in the 
yard and gather up both the mother and her brood in my apron 
when it becomes necessary to re-coop them. 
A REVOLVING FEED-TROUGH FOR FOWLS. 
GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 
onsale: 

Make two circular boards, three feet in diameter, larger or 
smaller, according to the size of the flock, by giving small boards 
round ends and sides as required, and fasten together by cross- 
pieces. Through the center of each make an inch auger-hole. These 
circular boards are to be joined together, six inches apart, by pieces 
of lath, two inches apart, nailed from the edge of one to that of the 
other. Before they are joined, nail on the upper side of the circu- 
lar piece, that is to be the lower part of the feeder, pieces of board 
on edge to prevent the food from getting into the feeder out of 
reach. For a standard, halve together pieces of joist, and bore a 
hole in the center. Into this hole fit a spindle or axle, an old hoe 
or broom handle. Placing the feeder on the standard, the spindle 
through the hole in the center, the feeder is ready for use. If a lit- 
tle more time were spent in the construction, the top, or upper cir- 
cular part may be made in two pieces, hung on hinges, to act as 
movable covers. By this arrangement, the food might be placed in 
the feeder in the top instead of at the side. This feeder may be 
called a ‘“‘ distributer,” for the result of its working is to distribute 
the food more equally, to give all chicks a chance, and to prevent 
the stronger gluttons from monopolizing the places at the ‘ table.” 
Large and small chicks should not be fed together, but even when 
they are graded some will get more than their share. When a 
stout cockerel thrusts his head into the feeder and gorges himself, 
others crowd him, and this force against the feeder causes it to 
revolve—to move away from the stuffer—and another rushes in 
and the operation is repeated. This continues while the food lasts; 
the food moves away from this one, and yet is ready for the next; 
it compels the chicks to take breath between bites, and to take a lit- 
tle more time in feeding. 





FEEDING FOWLS FOR EGGS. 
FANNY C. DUNCAN. 
—_—— A 

Injudicious feeding is one of the most frequent mistakes of be- 
ginners in poultry raising, and one that gives rise to much ill success. 
Hens that are too much fed take on fat, lay soft eggs or cease to lay 
any, get lazy, feverish, and are a ready prey to all sorts of chicken 
diseases. There should be fed only as much as will be eaten eagerly 
and no more. Assoon as the least indifference to food is manifested 
the supply should be cut short; and after each meal all food left 
uneaten should be cleared away. Grown fowls should be fed only 
twice a day—at morning and evening. At noon, on our place, the 
different strains are turned out separately into their exercising 
ground, where there is a pile of earth thrown up and sown with 
grain. They scratch into this heap for the hidden food, and 
strengthen their muscles while doing it. The food furnished grown 
birds should be of a kind tomake muscle without too much fat and, 
in my case, is particularly designed to produce eggs. The greater 
variety of food the better. The following mixture is found to be 
admirable both for producing egg material and for making healthy, 
strong bodies. Three sacks of wheat, two sacks of broken corn, two 
sacks of oats, one bushel of ground oyster shells, one bushel of 
broken charcoal, one gallon of sulphur, and one-half bushel of salt ; 
all of this thoroughly well mixed., Town-raised chickens need some 
meat, and this, boiled and chopped fine, is given them two or 
three times a week. In the country, where they can pick up worms 
and catch insects, the meat is not necessary. For rainy days, when 
it is too wet to go out of doors, a good plan is to hang a solid head of 
cabbage in the hennery, just high enough to compel the birds to 
jump for it. This will afford amusement and exercise for hours at 
u time besides being a good addition to the diet. 
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BANANA CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA, W. I. 


EDGAR MAYHEW BACON. 
alii 

The cultivation of bananas in the West India islands and upon 
the Central American coast is one of those rapidly developed and 
increasing industries whose course seems little short of miraculous. 
There was a time, only a few years ago, and within the memory of 
men still young, when a single banana cost as much as a dozen of 
them do now in the Northern cities. Then the poor never saw the 
fruit except at a distance, and to the wealthy they were an unac- 
customed luxury. To-day it is a more common thing to find 
bananas at the corner grocery store and in the wagons of the 
street-side venders than apples or pears. 

Follow the steps through which the fruit has gone as an 
article of trade, back from the cart of the peddler or the hand 
of that familiar genius who will ‘‘ put ’em up in a bag for vou; 
fourteen for a quarter,” to the great steel hull in which they 
have made their long journey from the tropics. Twelve years 
ago a ‘*‘fruiter” meant a sailing vessel, the owners of whose 
cargo took great risks of calm weather or other delays, and were 
fortunate to get it safely into market. The arrival of a schooner- 
load in sound condition was, even then, a matter which might 
materially influence the retail price of bananas. This, of course, 
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JAMAICA’S BANANA: INDUSTRY. 


kept down the demand in a great measure, because 
the risks of large shipments were so great, and the 
supply did not greatly exceed the demand. 

When some original and daring merchant risked 
the venture of a steamer-load there were many to 
prophesy failure. In fact the general impression 
of those in that trade seems to have been that even 
if the bananas reached port in sound condition 
they could not be worked off rapidly enough to 
prevent their spoiling on the consignee’s hands. 
Since that time the change in the market has been 
radical. Instead of a small consignment once or 
twice a week, New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
receive from seventeen to thirty thousand bunches , 
per day. A large number of these bunches, nearly 
three millions a year, come from Jamaica. The 
average price paid in Jamaica is 1s. 9d. sterling, or 





| trade are considerable. Next to these in order, and still more im- 
| portant, are the great companies which have plantations of fruit 
| which they work in conjunction with their steamers, acting both as 
| cultivators, shippers, and carriers. The third class are the steam- 
ship companies who have no plantations or but small ones, depend- 
ing upon the native growers for their supplies. These send agents 
to every part of the island where the fruit is raised, and have ship- 
ping stations at short intervals along the coast. 
Jamaica’s area is 4,193 square miles. Much of this is in mountain 
and woodland, but there are everywhere in the hills rich valleys, 










































and even the hillsides them- 
selves are cultivated by the 
negroes. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres 
that have never been culti- 
vated, which are available 
for banana _ cultivation. 
Among those whose energy 
and optimism have done 
much for Jamaica are some 
gentlemen of Boston and 
New York, whose pioneer, 
a New England sea captain, 
twenty years ago took a 
schooner load of bananas 
North as a venture. Find- 
ing a good market for his 
fruit, he returned and even- 
tually settled in the island. 





forty-three cents per bunch. At this figure we 
have paid into the Island over $1,000,000, and to the shippers, mid- 
dlemen, and retailers at least ten times that amount in a year for 
Jamaica bananas alone. In view of these facts it is worth while 
to acquaint ourselves with an agricultural field which others have 
evidently found so profitable. 

There are three classes interested in this production. First are 
the peasants and small cultivators, who bring in each from two toa 
dozen bunches a week, but whose aggregated contributions to the 


| 
| 
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To-day he is at the head of a company which is running half a 
dozen steamers, and owns or leases for banana culture twenty 
estates, which range in size from 250 to 3,800 acres. Another 
American, a young man settling in St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, with 
his young wife, has built up an important trade. The Atlas S. S. 
Co. is shipping an immense amount of fruit, as are also the Anchor 
Line steamers, Kerr & Co.’s vessels, and others. 

The estimated acreage of the colony is 2,720,000, of which 2,121,- 
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121 acres are uncultivated at the present time, and upon less than a 
half of this has any property tax been paid. The cost of practical 
labor per day is from eighteen to forty cents, the lower rate 
being paid for the services of women, who work in the fields with 
the men. Clearing ruinate land costs from two dollars and forty 
to four dollars and eighty cents per acre, grass pieces from twenty- 
four to ninety-six cents, and woodland (after being cut) from forty- 
eight to ninety-six cents per one hundred for pulling stumps. 

The banana plant bears but a single bunch of fruit and then 
dies or is cut down and is replaced, as it is first planted, by a sucker 
or springer. Lately a number of experiments have been made with 
fertilizers. Yet the old method of leaving the naturally rich soil to 
take care of the crop without aid is still the one generally practiced, 
but it will not do in the case of lands overtaxed by former crops of 
cane or other produce. All soil will not do for the production of 
the banana. Growers are beginning to realize this, and are choos- 
ing the location of their farms and plantations with more care. The 
productivity of soil and the location, as well as the season of plant- 
ing, have their effect upon the length of time necessary to produce 
fruit. That planted in one locality, at a certain time of year, takes 
nine months to mature; while in some other place, under conditions 
which seem to the casual observer only slightly different, fruition is 
reached in fifteen or sixteen months. The usual time is about one 
vear. 
fold its long and spreading leaves, and also in order to add to the 
facility of harvesting, the suckers are placed at a distance of twelve 
to fifteen feet apart. 
the larger varieties. 
plants per acre. 

According to the estimate of one large grower, $37.50 per acre 
is given as a low annual return for the fruit. The same authority 
states that the cost of production is $20 per acre when not 
over three miles from a landing place. 
very modestly, the fact being that many farms have done much 
better during the past few years. The best results, however, cannot 
be attained without care in the selection of locality. But there is 
hardly a point on the island where this beautiful plant will not 
grow except upon the tops of the very highest mountains. Every 
little stream, every glen, and glade, and ravine produces plants here 
and there. 
bordered by ‘‘ banana walks”; along the mountain roads the trav- 
eler sees the sunlight come through the great, broad, translucent 
leaves; he finds them on the hill slopes; he follows them by the 
steep trail to some peasant hut, or suddenly finds himself from the 
mountains in Portland or a hill top in St. Ann looking down upon 
an emerald sea, where the bananas stretch for hundreds of acres in 
indescribable beauty. 

The harvest is not dependent upon the time of year, but upon the 
time of planting, so that the banana season is never over. Yet the 
best market is from March 1 to July 1, usually. In harvesting on 
the larger plantations, cutters go among the plants, lopping the 
green bunches with machettes, and skillfully catching them as they 
fall so that the fruit is not bruised or injured. Other laborers, usu- 
ally women, then wrap the bunches for transportation in “ trash,” 
as it is called; 7. e. the dead leaves of the banana plants. A care- 
less worker will bruise and cut a great deal of fruit, thus rendering 
it unsalable by careless, wrapping. The ‘‘trash” should be wet to 
make it pliable. The transportation of the bunches to the shipping 
places is accomplished by drays, much care being needed to keep 
the negroes from overcrowding the bunches and thereby injuring 
the fruit. Both in the drays, in the shipping depots and yards, and 
in the steamers every effort is made to keep each bunch on end and 
separated from its neighbor, so as to allow the air to circulate freely 
about it. In the case of the peasant planters, they ‘‘tote” the 
bunches on their heads, and it is wonderful to see how much one of 
them will carry. I have seen a strong, thick-necked black fellow 
carry three sixty-pound bunches of bananas on his head and shoul- 
ders for a distance of six miles. 

The holds of vessels used in shipping bananas are arranged in a 
series of crates and tiers, that the air may always circulate around 
the perishable fruit. Great canvas funnels are rigged so that what- 
ever breeze is stirring above may be caught by their wide-open 
mouths and conducted to the hold. Every care is taken to prevent 
the bananas from ripening too rapidly. From first to last there is 
required industry, skill, courage, and patience that we may enjoy 
in abundance this royal fruit. At the lower left corner of the 
accompanying engraving is seen a banana field where the negroes are 
harvesting the fruit. Just above this view are the natives with 


This will give the planter upward of seventy 
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As the banana plant requires plenty of room in which to un- | 


The latter space is not too much for plants of | 


| become thoroughfares of much travel. 


This is certainly estimating | 


The irrigation canals running from the Rio Cobre are | 





bunches of fruit on their beads walking up the gangway of a 
steamer. Below the loading scene is the steamer out at sea, and 
showing prominently the canvas funnels used to secure ventilation 
in the vessel’s hold. The bottom picture of all represents a banana 
grove in full bearing. The big bunches of fruit hang on a curved 
stalk under the broad, graceful leaves. 





ECONOMY IN DIRECT ROADS. 
Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 
—>- 

One cannot complain much of the crookedness of Western roads 
so long as he is traveling toward either of the cardinal points of the 
compass. But when his place of destination lies in a direction 
diagonally across the sections, he has indeed a zigzag journey. 

The power of custom is great, even in the matter of sticking to 
section lines in laying out roads. Close to the shire town of this 
county one of the section lines struck a low marsh that could be 
avoided by swinging to the east a few rods. But it was so hard to 
leave that line that a narrow road was built across the wet land at a 
considerable cost, the distance being some twenty rods. The road 
was constructed more than twenty years ago, and to this day it is in 
bad condition and too narrow for teams to pass one another, 
although over $600 has been expended on that short piece of high- 
way during the past two years. Less than a mile from that place 
is a sharp angle where the road turns with the section line, causing 
a much greater waste of travel than the curving around the wet 
land would have cost. 

It has always seemed clear that all the roads should not follow 
the section lines so closely as they approach the market towns and 
A diagonal across a single 
section is a saving of over half a mile of travel each way, or a mile 
saved every trip to town. 

The writer is located at an angle in the road, one mile from the 
city limits. From frequent countings of the passing teams I should 
consider it a low estimate to say that the daily average throughout 
the year is not less than thirty-five country teams (mostly loaded) 
which take trips to town on this road. This does not include city 
teams or pleasure seekers, but refers to farmers on business errands, 
with whom time is money and each extra mile an expense. If 
these thirty-five teams could save that half-mile each way it would 
make an aggregate saving of 13,000 miles of travel per year. At 
the low cost of five cents per mile for time, and wear of wagons 
horses, and drivers, the expense of following this section’s sides in- 
stead of its diagonal is over $600 per annum. True the diagonal 
road would give triangular shapes to some of the farms, but the 
owners could so plan matters as to suffer no serious inconvenience 
from that. Of course every farmer in the country cannot expect to 
have a direct road from his door to town. But where a town is the 
trading center of a large area of country I believe there should be 
four roads running diagonally across sections into the country for 
four or five miles at least. 

Another evil arising from too rigidly adhering to section lines 
is that it often leads the road through places where travel is diffi- 
cult. I have alluded to the road that crosses the slough near my 
place (which is not seriously objectionable now since it shortens the 
distance), and might have made a stronger point by following the 
road a half mile further north. At that place the section line takes 
the road up a steep hill and down another in crossing the extreme 
point of a long swell of land. The road looks straighter as it is, yet 
the rise into the air makes fully as great a curve as would have been 
made had the road circled around the bluff and kept on a level. A 
kettle-bail is no longer lying down than when erect. Think of the 
wear and tear of those two hills! Only yesterday a team got stuck 
on one of them and was held there until assistance came ; and last 
week a load of hay was tipped over and the rack broken at the other’ 
one. Many a horse is strained and lamed for life by taking a heavy 
load up just such sandy hills. 

It is a great blessing to have a direct and easy route to town. 
Farmers are more directly interested in them than others, and it 
pays them to manifest that interest in word and action in a way 
that shall count. Every rod of one’s town route is worthy of his 
consideration, and wherever a needed change is seen the matter 
should have no rest until it receives the best remedy circumstances 


will permit. 





Profiting by the Experience of Others.—There is profit in find- 
ing out how the best farmers are conducting their work. This can 
be done by visiting such as are near at hand, and by reading the: 
practical experiences of others in books and periodicals. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 
as 
The best time to select bulbs, seeds or plants, whether for orna- 
ment or for the fruits they bear, is when they are in flower or fruit. 
A proper selection can then be made to suit all conditions and tastes. 
Copious notes should be made as to varieties, colors and their 
adaptation to the places we have for them. Expense can then be 
taken into consideration, although in the case of spring flowering 





FIG. 1. CLUMP OF CROCUS. 

bulbs it is a matter of but little importance, as the cost is but 
trifling in view of the gorgeous display they make with but little 
care and trouble. 

Crocus.—Prominent in this class of plants are the crocuses, Fig. 
1, some of the cheapest as well as the most showy of all the bulbs; 
an additional attraction is their earliness, coming into flower, as they 
do, in many instances, before spring has come tostay. But when 
once out of ground they stay, as snow or ice do not injure the flowers, 
only keep them closed until the sun warms them into life again. 
The best way to use crocuses in beds or borders is in clumps con- 
sisting of from five to ten bulbs of one color; planted without any 
particular regard to regularity. A magnificent effect may be pro- 





FIG. 3. SIBERIAN SCILLA. 
duced by marking off a border in three lines, and planting in those 
lines, about an inch apart, yellow, white and blue varieties, respec- 
tively. To do justice to them the soil should be sandy, deep and 
rich, and they should remain undisturbed as long as they flower 
well, which will be at least five years. They should then be taken 








up, separated and replanted, covering them at least three inches. 
They increase rapidly, and in the course of a few years sufficient 
bulbs will have been produced to stock the whole garden, afid the 
lawn as well, and crocuses never show to better advantage than 
when planted in small clumps on the lawn; coming into flower 
with the first in the spring, makes them doubly welcome. They 
are about the only flower that can be had on the iawn without 
injury to it by contrast of foliage. The leaves of the crocus being 
grass-like, are never noticed after their flowers have faded. The 
question is often asked, ‘‘Why do crocuses fail to bloom?’ There 








FIG. 2. SNOWDROP AND SNOWFLAKE. 

is but one cause of failure, viz.: late planting, that is, the bulbs are 
left too long out of ground; they should be planted as quickly as 
possible after their arrival in this country; if left too late, they 
commence growth, the germs dry out, and the bulbs perish. When 
it becomes desirable to remove crocuses it is best to do this soon 
after their foliage has died, and the bulbs should be replanted 
immediately, without exposing them to drying influences. 

Snowdrop.—This is a charming spring bulb and should be found 
in every garden, not only because it is the first flower of spring, but 
because it is the loveliest. It is not an uncommon thing to have 
snowdrops in flower, particularly if they are planted in some well- 
protected sunny border, a place where they should always be found, 
at least two weeks ahead of the crocus in the same situation. The 





FIG. 4. WINTER ACONITE. 

snowdrop grows in almost any situation or soil; it will live and 
bloom anywhere, and will survive more hard treatment than any 
other plant, excepting grass; yet, but few flowers better repay care 
and good culture. The bulbs should be planted as early in autumn 
as they can be procured, as they suffer materially if left long out of 
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the ground. They should be planted in small clumps and left to 
care for themselves, which they will do, whether planted in sun or 
shade, under the trees, or in the grass; in fact, where anything will 
grow the snowdrop will. If planted in the well-ordered border, by 
its side should be found the snowflake, a modest, hardy plant with 





REMOVING A FORTY TON ELM TREE. 
EDGAR SANDERS, ILLINOIS. 
——_ 
The transplanting of large forest and other trees successfully is 
nothing rew to the world of arboriculture and those who are conver- 








fiowers like the one at the right in Fig. 2, 
pure white, with a green spot on each petal. 

Scilla.— This is a lovely genus of small 
bulbs, with blue, white or pink flowers; the 
most desirable are those whose flowers are 
intense blue. They are mostly very early 
flowering, and are effective as borders for 
bulb beds, or in masses. One of the best is 
S. Siberica, a native of Siberia, Fig. 3, as its 
name implies, and is perfectly hardy. The 
flowers are produced on small spikes, like 
miniature hyacinths, at the same time as 
those of the snowdrop, and are the most bril- 
liant blue, contrasting finely with the latter. 
They can remain many years without being 
disturbed, and, like the narcissus, flower 
the best when the clumps have long been 
undisturbed. There are many species of the 
scilla, as well as varieties, but the one here | 
described is the cheapest, besides being the | 
most desirable. 

Winter Aconite.—The flowers are yellow, 
but it is a pale, delicate shade of color and 
quite unlike the positive yellows of the 
spring adonis, the daffodil and other early 
flowers of this color. The plant blooms with 
the bloodroot, snowdrop and other early 
comers, but it has a longer season than most 

of them. It is a capital plant for the gar- 
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den. Fig. 4 shows a group of the flowers 
and buds just as they appear in early spring- 
time. The root is tuberous, and after planting in a rich, partly 
shaded border, may be left to itself. 

Growing Hops Without Poles.—There is a serious drawback in 
raising hops in sections where poles are scarce and high-priced. In 
France hops are grown on trellises just as the vine is trained. This 





FIG. 1. THE DOUBLE TREE IN TRANSIT. 
sant with the literature of the subject. The principal question is 
that of expense and a desire for immediate effect on the ownership 
of a notably large tree in a certain position. The rest is easy enough, 
provided the proper skill is applied in the undertaking. In a former 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST have been described the 
ordinary methods adopted by tree planters in Chicago, the kind of 
trucks employed in handling such trees 

















FIG. 2. ROOTS PLACED IN POSITION. 


has many advantages besides economy in poles. The hops can be 
at all times under the eye of the grower, so that insects can be 
destroyed, and in the gathering the perfect blossoms only need be 
picked, saving the enormous waste of dragging the vines down and 
thus wasting the buds and small flowers. 





as are moved with a solid body of earth, 
and where considerable of the branches 
is pruned away to compensate for muti- 
lation of the roots that this system re- 
quires. Much larger trees have, how- 
ever, recently been moved and trans- 
planted. A great elm tree was moved 
bodily half a mile, unhewn of branches, 
whose weight and size forbade the use 
of any ordinary tackle. Fig. 1 shows 
the process of moving the tree and Fig. 
2 shows it with the roots all carefully 
spread out after it has been lowered to 
its final resting place and the skids 
removed. This tree, with its full sum- 
mer expansion of foliage, is seen in Fig. 
8, standing at the corner of the $35,000 
chapel to which it was required to give 
age, dignity, and character. Those who 
behold the general view on the ground 
itself will readily see the object was a 
good one and the effect it produced. 
A much more gigantic effort has just 
been completed in transferring a forty 
ton tree from its native home fifteen 
miles away passing through five villages 
into the city of Chicago. The tree is a 
living monument. It might well be 
asked why all this great expense (for Mr. 
O. C. Simonds, the superintendent, says 
the cost was $3,000), and why go so far 
to obtain the tree? To the first is answered that the Graceland 
cemetery company desired to have a tree as a monument to the 
memory of Mr. J. H. Lathrop, one of the founders of the cemetery, 
and after diligent search far and near none seemed so fitting or 
available as the noble tree shown in Fig. 4. So the tree was pur- 
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chased, and provision made for its removal. Now, a forty ton object 
of any character requires some handling, and when this consists of 
roots, trunk, and branches spreading sixty or seventy feet, it is no 
small matter. The wheels first attempted proved a failure. Then 


huge branches spread out quite evenly. The branches are all 
clothed on the outer edges with fine, living spray; it stood at least 
a quarter of a century absolutely alone in its glory, a landmark for 
miles of one of North America’s noblest forest trees, the elm, in the 





a house-movers’ tack- 
le was brought into 
requisition, and the 
mass surely, if slowly, 
proceeded on its way. 
This consisted first of 
two sticks of timber 
twelve inches square 
and forty-four feet 
long, on which were 
cross timbers for the 
whole mass to rest on. 
As nothing’ but an up- 
right position would 
answer, an iron bar 
six inches wide and 
one inch thick was 
tightly mortised 
through the bole of 
thetree. On this four 
large timbers in the 
form of A, as can read- 
ily be seen in Fig. 5, 
were used to keep the 
bearing of the tree 
upright and solid on 
its base. <A way of 
timbers had also to 
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be provided one after FIG. 8. THE TRANSPLANTED TREE. 


the other, on which 
the wood rollers worked that rolled the tree to its destination. The 
bole of the tree, a foot from the ground, measures eight and a half | 
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FIG. 4. THE TREE BEFORE TRANSPLANTING. 
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feet round, or full thirty inches in diameter. The tree has a 





straight, clear stem or bole eleven feet high, when a dozen or so | 











vigorous plenitude of 
not less than sixty to 
seventy-five years of 
growth from the seed. 
As is often the case, 
this grand old tree’s 
roots were often un- 
der water, which 
_ caused their growth 
to be comparatively 
shallow, the entire 
mass of roots in no 
case being more than 
three feet deep, most- 
ly not more than one 
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great and small, those 
needing it being care- 
fully wrapped up; the 
others had body 
enough to remain 
moist. Asin all trans- 
planting, much of the 
success depends upon 
the proper resetting 
of the roots. Earth 
has to be thoroughly 
intermingled, rammed and puddled in the process, so that when 
completed, and the top is carefully guyed to keep it steady, there is 




















FIG. 5. MOVING THE SINGLE TREE. 


no movement of the roots below. It is not advantageous to plant 
much below the original depth at which a tree grew, and of course 
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judicious watering has to be attended to ina dry time. But with 
care in raising the tree to preserve all the roots possible, subject 
them to as little exposure as possible, and reset every root solid in a 
good, fresh soil, a large tree may be transplanted as safely as a 
small one. The question is only one of expense, and intelligent 
and judicious management. 





GIRDLING GRAPEVINES. 
a 

Nearly one hundred and fifty “years ago, one, Col. Buchatt, of 
Metz, in France, was experimenting in girdling or removing a nar- 
row ring of bark from the bearing canes of grapevines for the pur- 
pose of its influence on the fruit. By removing a ring of bark a 
half inch in width the downward or return flow of sap, after it has 
been assimilated by the leaves, is checked at the point of bark- 
denuded wood. Buchatt claimed that his invention or discovery 
would be of value in hastening the maturity of the fruit as well as 
improve its quality, but the latter claim has rarely been admitted by 
vineyardists in this country or Europe. This girdling or annular 
incision of the vine has been practiced to a limited extent in this 
country but far more extensively in France, and by men who sought 
to determine its true value in the production of grapes for wine- 
making and other purposes. After these many years of waiting 
we are informed through a recent issue of the Revue Horticole that 
the subject of so much controversy is now finally settled and its 


| 








advantages are summarized as follows: (1). It prevents the drop- | 


ping off of the fruit. (2). It increases the fertility of the vine, the 
size of the berries and bunches. (3). It increases the quantity of 
the juice in the fruit, and for wine-making purposes it adds to the 
saccharine properties of the must or wort and improves the quality 
of the wine. (4). It causes the fruit to ripen earlier and thus changes 
second-early varieties to the early class. (5). It causes the fruit to 
set earlier and better, especially on those varieties which are often 
unproductive through excess of growth. 

While we doubt if American cultivators of the grape have 
found that girdling improves the quality of the fruit, it certainly 
increases the size of the berries and bunch, and hastens maturity at 
least two or three weeks. 





PRUNING SHRUBS. 
—>_ 

Ideas regarding the proper pruning of shrubbery have changed 
considerably among landscape workers during the past few years. 
For a long time the doctrine to “‘cut back” was so successfully 
preached that most suburban and country places had a show of 
round-headed bushes as near alike as knife and pruning shears 
could make them. While close pruning benefits some kinds and 
must be adhered to where space has to be economized, and close, 
compact forms are wanted, as in the case of dwarf evergreens, 
catalpas, and others, the true way is to study the nature and 
growth of each species, and trim accordingly. All shrubs should not 
be trimmed at the same time. Those that bloom on last year’s 
wood like the lilacs, forsythias, flowering currants, azaleas, and 
most kinds that bloom early in the spring should not be pruned 
until after flowering, if we want bloom. Much disappointment has 
resulted from disregard of this by persons who believed they were 
taking the best of care of their shubbery in having the blooming 
wood annually cut away. A good rule is to prune almost all shrubs 
just after their flowering, but very late blooming kinds, like the 
altheas, had better be left for the spring pruning as they need their 
foliage to perfect their growth during late summer; and, for those 








flowering upon wood of the same season’s growth a vigorous | 


spring pruning is beneficial. 
induces a growth that does not ripen and becomes winter-killed. 


Trimming too late in the season | 


Rules cannot be made that will answer in all cases, but it is safe to | 


say, prune those that flower on the same season’s wood before 
growth commences in spring, and others soon after flowering. 
Evergreens, and most deciduous shrubs that are cultivated for 
their foliage or form alone, are best shaped by pinching or cutting 
off the ends of superfluous twigs just after they start in spring. 


It is true most of them will stand trimming later but what is then | 
cut away is lost, while earlier attention would direct the growth | 


where it was wanted. The greatest shrub fanciers work over their 
pets more or less all the season and carefully attend to their various 
requirements. However delightful an occupation this may be, 
most of us cannot devote as much time to it. Two prunings a year 


give most successful results in practice and take no more of our 
time than if we trimmed everything at once. Let us time them so 
as to give a good cutting early in the spring before growth com- 


mences, when we will cut back everything that blooms on new 
wood, and clear away all dead and weak growths, carefully leaving 
all the flower buds we want when they were formed the previous 
season. After the season of most abundant bloom we had better 
work over them again, cutting back and shaping them for another 
season, correcting wayward and straggling shoots and tidying up 
generally. We shall be rewarded by luxuriant and abundant foli- 
age the rest of the season if the shrubs are healthy, and lay the 
foundation for an increase of flowers the next season. Rhododen- 
drons and a few other plants require little care excepting to remove 
the seed vessels, which will induce them to form flower buds for 
next year. A study of the beauty of the natural growth of shrubs 
and how to develop it serves as the best guide in shaping them. 
Modifications will have to be made according to position and cir- 
cumstances, and of course any artificial forms, made by grafting 
or otherwise, will require special treatment. 





PEAS IN THE GARDEN. 
pe ae 

Early peas are usually a very profitable crop for the market 
gardener. They can be planted among the earliest of any crops, in 
fact just as soon as the ground is in condition to work, and as the 
question of profit is largely determined by earliness every effort 
should be made to secure this point. Choose ground that is either 
level, or that slopes slightly toward the south, and prepare it by 
working in a very liberal quantity of good manure. Enough should 
be applied to make the soil distinctiveiy rich and loose, so that its 
quality is apparent to the eye and the hand. 

To put the soil in the best condition to secure quick germina- 
tion of the seed, it should have the benefit of some hand labor, pro- 
vided the area to be planted is small enough to warrant this. There 
is no other tool that will put a seed bed in as good condition asa 
sharp-toothed steel rake. After all has been done that the plow and 
harrow can accomplish the rake can still be used to advantage to 
finish off to the depth of a couple of inches. Drills can then be 
opened by a small garden plow, worked by hand, and the seed cov- 
ered by the same implement. The seed should be sown rather 
thickly in it, either by hand, or with a seed drill opened so as to let 
the seed run out liberally. ; 

An appreciable gain in earliness is made by sprouting the seed 
before planting by mixing it with fine soil and keeping it warm 
and moist for twenty-four hours before using. Thus prepared and 
planted, the first warm suns of April will lift the young sprouts 
above the ground. The variety to be used is of course a “first and 
best,” of any reliable seedsman. The kinds known as “ half-dwarf,” 
will in the average prove most profitable. But where space is very 
limited, or for forcing in hotbeds, dwarf varieties, like ‘‘ American 
Wonder,” offer special advantages. They require no brushing, and 
may be planted in close rows, but to give best results the plants 
should not stand closer in the rows than six inches. 

The question of staking the vines should be determined by the 
availability of labor and brush. As soon as the vine has attained 
a height of a few inches it begins to throw out tendrils that seek 
for some support. If this is furnished the vine will expand more 
than if left to itself, and probably will have a greater fruiting 
capacity. If brush is not supplied to encourage vining there should 
at least be some protection afforded to prevent the vines dropping 
upon the ground. The pods are quickly soiled by contact with the 
ground, and in wet weather will rot. To guard against this stakes . 
may be placed at intervals along the rows, and one or two strands 
of heavy twine stretched so as to catch the vines when they begin 
to fall over, or a clean mulch may be spread which will answer the 
same purpose. The mulch, too, would be of value in checking 
evaporation from the soil in case of drought, but should not be 
spread until the season is so far advanced that the ground has 
become thoroughly warmed, or it will retard the earliness of the 
crop. 
Within a week from the first picking, peas usually become 
plentiful in the markets and the price goes down one-half or more, 
and remains down while the bulk of the early crops are being 
worked off. Then the price often recovers to nearly the first figure,. 
as most gardeners fail to have a ‘‘second early” crop sufficiently 
early to keep up a constant supply, To meet this need a “‘second 
early” variety cannot be depended on, but ‘the same “earliest” sort 
should be planted again within a week of the first sowing. The 
ground upon which early peas are grown can always be used for a 
second crop, as the peas will be off in time to plant potatoes, late 
cabbage, or celery. So the manure applied should be in sufficient. 
quantity for the needs of both crops. 
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THE CALIFORNIA PRUNE INDUSTRY. 


NINETTA EAMES, CALIFORNIA. 
stills 

Prominent among the horticultural interests of this State are 
the phenomenal crops of prunes which are yearly gathered, cured 
and marketed in the comparatively short period since the intro- 
duction of this fruit on the coast. The culture of the prune began 
with various tentative experiments which in the outset proved not 
altogether successful. Like every other industry, there was much 
to learn that only practical tests could verify. Naturally, European 
methods were stud- 
ied and imitated, 
the French prune 
being generally con- 
ceded the finest of 
its type. The re- 
sults, however, were 
not satisfactory, and 
of late years prune- 
growers here have 
adopted certain in- 
novations in the 
management of their 
trees and fruit that 
may be considered 
distinctly Califor- 
nian. The success 
of their manner of 
treatment is evident 
from the fact that 
the usual quality of 
California prunes 
sells for a higher 
price in Eastern mar- 
kets than the aver- 
age product of 
France or Turkey. 
A Philadelphia pa- 
per speaking on the subject, says: ‘‘There was a time when France 
monopolized the prune trade, but that day is past, and it is now a 
question whether she is not destined to be pushed altogether from 
the market by the California product. The latter fruit is delicious, 
not so tart as the French, and therefore requires little or no sugar 
in the cooking. There is also a flavor of fresh fruit about it that is 
often lost in the foreign variety.” 

This fruitiness of flavor is probably due to the different modus 
operandi employed in its curing. In Europe the prunes are not 
picked from the trees, but are allowed to fall of their own ripeness 
to the ground. They are then gathered and put in the shade until 
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FIG. 1. 





FRENCH PRUNE. 


they become shriveled. Afterward they are subjected to the slow 
heat of ovens or driers, the entire process occupying from three to 
four weeks. 

In California the prunes are not allowed to fall, thus preventing 
‘gritty particles from adhering to their surface. They are carefully 
watched, and, when thoroughly ripe, sheets of canvas are spread 
under the trees, and the limbs gently shaken. The fallen fruit is 
then poured into boxes and carried to the drying ground where it 
is graded and cleaned of leaves and twigs by a simple machine. A 
Jarge tank is close at hand, filled with boiling water in which 


FIG. 2. 








A CALIFORNIA PRUNE-DRYING ESTABLISHMENT. 





potash is dissolved in the proportion of one pound to ten gallons of 
water. The prunes are placed in wire baskets and lowered into 
this liquid where they are allowed to remain several moments. 
They are then carefully rinsed in pure water and spread in single 
layers upon trays which rest upon the ground as seen in Fig. 1, 
engraved after a photograph by J. C. Brewster. When dry the 
prunes are put in sweat boxes similar to those prepared for raisins, 
or poured into large bins where they are occasionally shoveled about 
until the sweating process has reduced them to the same general 
consistency. It is claimed that this sun-drying is the real reason of 
the superiority of 
the California prune. 
Others again declare 
that in seasons of 
unpropitious moist- 
ure when the or- 
chardist is forced to 
resort to a drying 
machine there is no 
appreciable differ- 
ence in the flavor of 
his prunes from 
those previously 
dried by the sun. 
California’s prunc 
crop last year is esti- 
mated to be close to 
15,000,000 pounds. 
These are of several 
kinds, the French, 
Fig.2, being the most 
extensively raised. 
This is nearly or 
quite identical with 
the celebrated prune 
grown in the valley 
of Lot in France. 
Different varieties of 
German prunes are also favorites on this coast; but the Bulgarian, 
Fig. 3, and the silver prune, Fig. 4, two exceptionally valuable 
kinds, are not grown to any extent, though both are believed by 
good judges to be peculiarly adapted to the climate and soil. 

When one takes into consideration the fact that the year’s 
importation of prunes into the United States reaches as high as 
90,000,000 pounds, it certainly suggests opportunities for an 
immense enlargement of our prune industry. 











Avoid Early Pasturing.—Meadows should not be pastured until 
the herbage has made a good start. It is a great waste to feed off 





FIG. 3. BULGARIAN PRUNE. FIG. 4. SILVER PRUNE. 
the grass before it furnishes a full bite. The roots are nourished 
through the leaves. It is in the leaves that the food of plants is 
prepared for assimilation and change into cellular tissue; and 
until the leaves are well grown the roots cannot grow. But when 
the leaves are well started the roots increase and the foliage then 
grows more rapidly, and as this grows the roots become stronger. 
It is plain, then, that early pasturing stunts the growth all through 
the year, and is of little benefit to the animals themselves. 
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Dolly’s Dooryard. 


MARY E. BRUSH. 
—<—-___ 

Dolly Parsons was busily engaged in washing 
out a dish-towel—a process, evidently, to which it 
had not been very recently subjected, for it was 
gray and stiff with much wiping and having little 
dots of grease and pot-black, here and there, to 
vary the monotony of its general griminess. To 
tell the truth, Dolly would not have used it for 
wiping the supper dishes, but there did not seem 
to be anything else at hand. Somehow, without 
being absolutely poverty-stricken, her new home 
seemed to lack almost every little convenience. 
It was so different from Aunt Sophia’s neat cot- 
tage, with its yellow painted floor, gay, homemade 
rugs, spotless white curtains, and shining black 
stove—all denoting perfect tidiness and homely 
comfort. How hard it seemed to think that the 
cottage was now occupied by a stranger, dear 
Aunt Sophia dead and buried, and she, Dolly Par- 
sons, forced to return to the father whom she had 
not seen half a dozen times during her fourteen 
years of life. It certainly was not very pleasant, 
when one considered the slatternly stepmother, 
the dirty, quarrelsome twins, and the crying baby. 

That first day at home had been a trying one. 
All during the long hours she had tried to bring 
something like order out of the chaotic state of af- 
fairs, and now, at nightfall, tired and discouraged, 
she was expending her last bit of energy on the 
dish-towel, and, when at last, restored tosomething 
like its original whiteness, she hung it out on the 
line to dry, she was glad to lay aside her work- 
apron and sit down in the front porch to rest. 

Indoors, Mrs. Parsons, with buttonless wrapper 
and towsled hair, was hushing the baby to sleep. 
The twins had been wooed away from the sacred 
precincts of home by the vision of a yellow eur 
with an empty tin can tied to his tail, madly tear- 
ing down the street. 

But there were plenty of dogs left! And plenty 
of tin Every yard up and down the 
entire length of Pine street had more than its 
share of the latter commodity. There were bat- 
tered cans, rusty cans, cans with the red labels of 
plethoric tomatoes and purple ones of dropsical 
plums and grapes—all seattered here and there 
among heaps of coal ashes, broken crockery, rot- 
ting garbage, and tall burdocks and _ thistles. 
Those dooryards were charming nooks for rats» 
spiders, lizards, toads, and wandering cats! 

‘How different from the neat grass plat, gravel 
walk, and border of flowers Aunt Sophia had!” 
Dolly exclaimed to herself. ‘*How ean I live 
here! I feel just like running away—being a cash 
girl in a store, or working in a factory! And yet 
this is my home—my place is here! Father needs 
me. How pleased he was with his dinner to-day! 
I guess he wasn’t used to having a clean, white 
tablecloth on, judging from the way he scolded 
Bennie when he spilt the gravy. Yet he seems 
kind-hearted. I don’t think he has any bad hab- 
its, though he doesn’t seem to want to stay in the 
house evenings. Perhaps he might, if things were 
more comfortable. He does his part, I’m sure, for 
he works hard. There are plenty of groceries in 
the pantry, only things are in such disorder! The 
flour-sack standing in a puddle of vinegar, the 
rice-bag burst and the rice mixed with the coffee, 
the cork out of the molasses-jug and flies sticking 
alloverit! But I can get those things to rights; 
only this yard’’—and Dolly cast an expressive 
glance at the small expanse in front of her, the 
desolation of which not even the gathering twi- 
light could conceal. 

The fence had most of its palings loose or 
wrenched off; the gate posts leaned over it in an 
inebriated way; the front steps were broken and 
a seraggy growth of woodbine and honeysuckle 
concealed the dilapidation of the porch. The 
grass in the corners and shadow of the fence grew 
rank and high, mingling with sturdy plantains. 
In the center of the yard the ground was bare and 


eans too! 
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hard, scattered with chips from the stump of a 
tree, which a winter storm had blown down. 

The tree, however, had been a grand, old elm, 
and even in its desolation was not altogether 
unsightly, for an embroidery of pale green moss 
and red-tipped lichens and tiny parasitic vines 
erept overits black hulk. Looking at these was 
what first started the train of fortunate ideas in 
Dolly’s dejected little mind. 

“How pretty that stump would look with flow- 
ers planted in it!’ she exclaimed, and with the 
thought came a remembrance of what good Aunt 
Sophia had often said: ‘ Always try to make the 
best of everything, my dear. No matter how poor 
or sad or discouraging it may be! If you make the 
best of it you can have the comfortable conscious- 
ness of being successful as far as you are con- 
cerned!” 

“Well,” Dolly soliloquized, “I suppose this 
yard looks about as bad as it can look! I’m sure 
I ean’t think of a single thing to make it worse 
unless it would be a horrible dead cat like the one 
I saw in the yard down at the corner! But it’s 
bad enough without that! The thing is to make it 
better! I believe [ll try to do it—so there!” 
with a decided toss of her round, white chin. 

And before the week was ended, and just as 
soon as the house was put in a state of tidiness 
and good order that made Mrs. Parsons open her 
eyes in mild astonishment and pleasure, Dolly 
began her attack upon the yard. The help of the 
twins was called in requisition, not only for the 
sake of gaining their interest in the work of reno- 
ration, but also to keep them from mingling with 
the young rowdies thronging the street. 

First of all, a huge bonfire was made and all the 
rubbish upon the premises condemned to the 
flames. Things that couldn’t be burned, such as 
the crockery and tin cans, Bennie and Bertha 
drew in their little cart down to the frog pond. 
Then, with a hammer and nails, Dolly fastened 
the loose palings. The slanting gate-posts were 
beyond her strength, but she hoped to coax her 
father to lend a hand at these. Meanwhile she 
and the twins pulled up burdock and other weeds, 
or took turns at spading up the little inclosure. 
This last work was the hardest of all, and the 
progress was rather discouraging, but when Mr. 
Parsons came home he good-naturedly yielded to 
the children’s importunities, and used the spade 
with such success that, by the time Dolly called 
him in to the nice warm supper she had prepared, 
the square place on one side of the pathway pre- 
sented a neat, smooth, black surface, raked free 
from sod and stones. 

In the morning he finished the other side, and 
then he laughingly inquired, ‘‘ What are you going 
to put in your plantation, Dolly ?” 

“O, nice, neat grass, first of all!” she replied. 

* And posies too!” little Bertha broke in. 

Mr. Parsons reached down into the pocket of his 
dingy blue overalls and drew forth a silver dollar 
which he handed to Dolly, saying, kindly, ‘‘ There 
take that to spend on your scheme! I wish it was 
more, but I can’t afford to spend much on fancy 
notions! I don’t suppose this’ll turn out to be 
anything, anyhow, but if the children putter 
around inside the yard it’ll be enough sight bet- 
ter than to have ’em racin’ and chasin’ in the 
street as they have been doin’! Besides, I think 
you need a leetle encouragement, Dolly, for bein’ 
so smart at gittin’ things shipshape indoors.” 

Never was a dollar more carefully spent than 
that one! The best selected grass seed was strewn 
over the fifty by twenty-five area that comprised 
the front yard, reserving a narrow border on 
either side of the walk and two square beds in 
front of the parlor windows. In the latter, flower- 
seeds were planted as well as sundry slips of 
house-plants which Dolly’s Sabbath-school teacher 
contributed when she found out about the good 
work. Besides, Mrs. Parsons herself had a dozen or 
two scraggy plants struggling for existence on the 
ledge of the kitchen windows; these Dolly set 
out in the center of the beds, and warm showers, 
mellow sunshine, and the rich soil made them 
develop a sudden energy for brilliant bloom. 

“You do beat all, Dolly!” exclaimed her step- 
mother. ‘You are a master-hand for making 
plants grow! Now that ‘Storm-king fuschia,’ ” sur- 
veying a plant weighed down by a wealth of pink 
and white tassels—* Why, I’ve had that nigh on to 
two years and not a bud was ever on it, and now 
look at it!” 

But the fuchsia was not the only thing to admire 
in the little dooryard. There were geraniums— 
pink, salmon, white, crimson; dainty pansies and 





fragrant mignonette, and sweet peas; pretty bal- 
sams and flaming salvias; purple-tufted agerat- 
ums, and bright marigolds, while the borders on 
each side of the path were gay with dwarf phlox 
and tall-spiked gladiolus. Pink and purple-tubed 
morning-glories ran riot over the weather-beaten 
fence and twined themselves among the wood- 
bine by the porch. 

Now all this was not accomplished without 
much effort and in spite of many drawbacks. 
From the first coil of smoke that arose from the 
bonfire burning the rubbish, Dolly worked hard 
and patiently, waging war against the countless 
weeds, watering young seedlings in times of 
drought and keeping watch for predatory fowls 
and pigs. 

She had her reward; “Dolly Parsons’s door- 
yard” became the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood. Slatternly women, walking out in the cool 
of the day, with palefaced, fretful babes in their 
arms, leaned over the fence, gazing at the garden 
of bloom, until something of its beauty and sweet- 
ness crept into their haggard faces. Children 
stopped their quarreling “to look at the posies!” 
passers-by in vehicles drove slowly, to get a whiff 
of the dew-laden fragrance so different from the 
usual odors infesting Pine street. y 

Fifty by twenty-five feet—a small place !—but it 
was a little oasis ina desert! It was asermon with 
a living text written by a loving Father’s hand on 
Nature’s book! And the lesson it taught was not 
without effect, for when spring came again there 
was ‘a bustling, a rustling, and a tusseling,” on a 
dozen other premises on the street. One by one 
the heaps of old bones, tin cans, and various 
garbage disappeared, and a general renovation 
seemed about to take place, the cause of which 
was best explained by a woman who called out 
to Mrs. Parsons—‘‘ Yes, we’re tryin’ to fix up a 
bit! Time, ain’t it? But the fact is, our yard was 
so small an’ things went so kinder backward with 
us that we’d got discouraged an’ thought it wasn’t 
no use to try to be decent. But sence we’ve seen 
your Dolly’s dooryard, it seems as though it was 
worth tryin’! ’Twas real astonishin’, as my hus- 
band says, to see what wonders a leetle scrapin’ 
up ’o odds an’ ends, an’ a spadin’ an’ rakin’ an’ 
plantin ’ll do! Tell ye what, it’s been a comfort 
an’ a blessin’ to us folks on Pine street—Dolly’s 
dooryard’s ben!” 
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Save Steps in the Kitchen. 


KATE CARRINGTON. 
~~ —— a 

One of the greatest conveniences in the kitchen 
isa number of small shelves just where they are 
needed. When one large shelf is used it must con- 
tain such anumber and variety of things that it 
never looks presentable; besides, hurry will mix 
things occasionally, and others will come in search 
of articles and stir things generally, making one 
shelf a failure as to neatness and order. 

Ilike to have cooking implements as near the 
stove as possible. Two rows of large nails, as 
close together as will suit, may hold such cooking 
vessels as will hang up just behind the stove. A 
large box turned on the side, with a shelf through 
the center and acurtain in front, will hold those 
that will not hang well. The top of the box may 
be covered with zine, and used instead of the cook 
table for receiving such hot articles as would in- 
jure the table. When one is dishing up the food 
this box will be found very useful. 

A small shelf in a cool place will hold all articles 
necessary for making coffee and tea, saving the 
cook two or three journeys across the room to get 
the material together. Another shelf will hold all 
the varieties of seasoning needed while cooking. 
A spice cabinet is more pleasing to the eye, but I 
prefer having every tiny box open to view, and in 
reach of my hand, always keeping their tops close- 
ly fitted. Just above or beside the meal and flour 
chests another shelf is needed for salt, soda, ete. 
It saves many steps to have a pitcher of sour milk 
at hand also, at least enough for one day’s use, 
and asmall quantity of lard; then the bread can 
be made without walking around to gather mate- 
rials. All these shelves may be put up rough, and 
neatly covered with oilcloth or chintz; or they 
may be handsomely made in fancy patterns if pre- 
ferred. 

On the edge of the kitchen porch, within reach of 
the cistern, I have a long, wide shelf about three 
feet high, between two columns of the porch. 
This is easily made by nailing two pieces of 
wood to the columns, and resting a wide plank om 
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them, then nailing the ends of the plank down. 
Any woman with afew tools can make one. The 
vegetables are gathered and set on this shelf. The 
cook can take out pans, knives, and whatever she 
needs, then draw a bucket of water and sit down 
to the shelf. With water within reach, she can 
prepare all the vegetables for cooking without 
getting up. This is my own plan, and suits me 
much better than standing over a table and going 
in and out several times during. the process. 
Hired cooks appreciate these conveniences as 
much as we do. I have had cooks who said they 
would rather do my work at half the wages offered 
by some other families, because I put everything 
in such easy reach. I am aware that some women 
have a serious time in getting such things as 
shelves made. Some men will not undertake so 
simple a job as putting in shelves. If I could not 
get my husband, or son, or brother to make these 
little necessaries about the house, I would get the 
nearest workman, provided I could pay him. If I 
could not pay him as soon as the work was done, I 
would make them myself in the best fashion I 
could, covering their unsightly exterior with some 
kind of cloth. 





—— 
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A Clothes-Fork. 


L. D. SNOOK. 
> 

On wash-day removing the hot, steaming clothes 
from the boiler is an unpleasant and, as usually 
performed, a dangerous operation, as most house- 
keepers use a Short, straight stick, about which 
they are unable to wind the clothes when raising 
them from the boiler. If a forked stick is used 
similar to the one shown in the illustration the 
clothes can be readily moved about in the steam- 
ing water, and any particular garment may be 
readily removed, without danger of sealding the 
eperator, by simply twisting the stick in the hand, 
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A HANDY FORK. 

causing the garment in the vessel to form a ball 
about the forked end of the stick. The middle of 
the stick may rest upon the edge of the boiler, 
allowing the suds to drip out of the garment, after 
which the stick may be lowered into the pail 
er other vessel, from which it can then be easily 
withdrawn from the steaming garment. A proper 
length-of the clothes fork is two and a half feet. 
The ends of the prongs should be about three 
inches apart from center to center. Any tough, 
seasoned wood will answer the purpose; in fact, a 
naturally formed forked stick will do, but the tines 
er projections should not be too flaring, or they 
injure the clothes in fishing them out or in shak- 
ing from the fork. 





For Needle and Thread. 

— | 
Four pieces of colored 
braids joined upon the 
edges by cross-stiteches, and 
stuffed with cotton, will form 
a pretty little cushion for darn- 
ing needles when the ends are 
fringed and tied with bows of 
narrow ribbon. The cushion 
here is made as described for 
darning needles, with the ex- 
ception that strips of ribbon, 
about three-fourths of an inch 
in width, are used instead of 
braids. The little bag, to hold 
a spool of thread, is made of 
silk to match the ribbon used 
in the cushion. The ring and 
small ribbons may also be of 
the same shade. 





a 
NEEDLE AND 
THREAD HOLDER. 
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Tatting. 
HARRIET P. RICHARDSON. 
—_- 

The crochet edgings and tidies bid fair to be 
snperseded by those made of tatting. “Dipping 
tatting” is well calculated to display a pretty 
hand and wrist. Itis pretty work and it makes a 
dainty trimming for undergarments, aprons, and 
tidies. Really exquisite collars can be made of it 
and command good prices, they are so lace-like. 
Parasol covers are handsome made either in 





white or black. These are usually made of medal- 
lions fastened together. White silk tatting for 
flannel skirts was used several years ago, but was 
quite expensive. However, if one makes the tat- 
ting oneself there is only the price of the silk used. 





Food Conveniences and Suggestions. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
ee 
It will be remembered that Aunt Chloe, in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, used to cut her freshly-baked cake 
with an old, but very thin, knife when the young 
heir of the Shel- 
by mansion took 
supper in her 
cabin, declaring 
that otherwise 
FIG. 1. FOR CUTTING CAKE. the lightness of 
the slices was entirely ruined. A thin knife is 
surely a great convenience, whether the loaf be 
eake or bread, freshly baked or firm and cold. The 
knife shown in the illustration (Fig. 1) is made of 





FOLDING BREAD BOARD. 


steel, hammered out to extreme thinness and then 
ground down smooth upon its sides and quite 
sharp upon the edge. The thinner the whole 
blade, consistent with proper firmness, the more 
convenient will be the knife. The chief merit of 
the bread board (Fig. 2) is that the side used for cut- 
ting is always sweet and clean, being kept always 
from dust and flies by simply folding the two 
leaves together. It is also so compact, when so 
folded, that it can be put away in a small space. 
It may well be made of two pieces of white wood 
that have been kiln-dried, thus rendering them 
not liable to warp. 

Another suggestion, relating to the table, is in 
regard to sharpening the carving knife, the edge 
of which is frequently destroyed by an improper 
manner of drawing it across the steel. The knife 
should be drawn across in the direction shown by 


FIG. 2. 





FIG. 3. KNIFE SHARPENING. 


the arrow in the illustration (Fig. 3), then placed 


| on the other side of the steel and drawn in the 


same direction as before. If drawn in one direc- 
tion and then in the opposite, the microscopic saw 
teeth upon the edge will be torn’ off and the cut- 


| ting qualities injured, instead of being bettered. 





The same is true in honing a razor, or in whet- 
ting a knife. 
we 


Cleaning a Sewing Machine. 
ANNIE TURNER. 
—_— 

It is necessary that a sewing machine should be 
thoroughly clean and in good order, for if not, it 
will tire the person who is using it, and will not 
sew as well. When buying a machine the agent 
tells you it must be oiled often (say once a week) 
but even if this is done it frequently happens that 
after having been in use some time the machine 
begins to work hard and often refuses to work at 
all. If the operater understands the machine 
thoroughly and is able to fix it, there will be no 
further trouble; or there may be aman around the 
place with some idea of machinery who will be 
able to tell you what is the matter, or, what is bet- 
ter, fix it himself. If the operator is not favored 
in this way it may be necessary to send it to the 
city, or down town, which besides costing at least 
two dollars is often inconvenient, coming perhaps 
in the middle of dressmaking. All this trouble 
may be unnecessary if the operator uses a little 











common sense and goes to work in the right way. 
Take off the strap and loosen the top, then take 
it to the sink, and with a small paint brush and 
pleuty of kerosene oil give the works a thorough 
cleaning. This cuts the dried oil. Then take off 
the little slide under the needle-bar, and there 
generally lies the trouble. The feeder plays back 
and forth in a little oblong pit. This pit soon gets 
filled with lint accumulated from the constant 
friction of the feeder teeth upon the goods. Of 
course when the feedér cannot move, the wheel 
and the whole machinery stops. It is easily 
cleaned by taking off the small plate and poking 
out the dust with a thin wire. The teeth also 
should be cleaned with a pin, as they pull the 
goods along and are apt to get full of lint also. 
Mamma says she has seen a great deal of money 
spent on machines when all that was needed was 
to clean out this little pit. She used to have a 
great deal of trouble with hers but since learning 
this about the lint our machine runs beautifully. 
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A Lath Foot-Scraper. 


FRANK BAHR. 
ee 

Nothing causes so much ill humor and aggrava- 
tion to the neat housewife as dirt and hen drop- 
pings that constantly accumulate in the yards. 
These kinds of filth adhering to the foot are daily 
being dragged into the house, causing much labor 
and annoyance. All this can be overcome with 
little work and less expense. The drawing will 
give the readers an idea that the scraper is not only 
useful but rather ornamental, and its construction 
is easily understood. Take three pieces of one- 
inch pine, eighteen inches long and three inches 
wide. These are used as uprights and are called 
































A HOMEMADE FOOT SCRAPER. 
side- and center-ribs. Cut into each alike grooves 
the width and depth of the lath; set the lath in an 
upright position in the grooves as shown in dia- 
gram. The distance between the lath should be 
one and one-half inches. A frame can be made 
around the whole, strengthening it considerably. 
——-—--—>-e 


A Newspaper Pocket. 


ISABEL GORDON. 
—_ 

Get a banner of Japanese straw matting such as 
is used for splashers. Fold it up as the sketch 
shows. Sew it strongly together, then decorate. 
A vine of some sort is most easily arranged such 
as the purple clematis, a spray of woodbine in its 














POCKET FOR NEWSPAPERS., 


with its burs just opening, or a bit of the brilliant 
trumpet vine. When the painting has dried, take 
some dark colored manilla rope and tack it tight 
across the middle where the join shows. Fringe 
the ends out and knot them into tassels. At the 
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top form the rope into loops and stitch on; then 
through those run a slender bamboo cane, which 
will keep it from sagging. Slip newspapers or 
magazines in at the ends. 








To Be Let 


KATHARINE B. 
—_ 

I hope that no girl or woman who reads the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is foolish enough to 
use the cosmetics so extensively advertised in the 
newspapers. Lead, mereury and arsenic enter 
largely into their composition, and plenty more of 
virulent poisons; but are not those three enough ? 
What if you are freckled and tanned? You show 
that you have been in the sunshine and fresh air, 
thereby gaining a healthy body, a fit place fora 
healthy soul. What if wrinkles do come? They 
will come, whatever you do, and they will come 


Severely Alone. 
FOOT. 
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FIG. 1. FIRST FOLD. 
all the faster if you use cosmetics. They are 
the fingers of time. Everybody grows old and 


wrinkled; and whether the wrinkles shall be dis- 
figuring, or helpers to the beauty of old age, de- 
pends much upon the patience and sweet temper 
and gentle words and gentle ways with which the 
manifold daily trials of life have been borne. 
Never use anything on the face or upon the body 
except clean water and soap. Take regular exer- 
cise and plenty of it, and never eat trash of any 
sort, and your complexion will take care of itself. 
If you are pale a dab of rouge will make you 
hideous, no matter how artistically it may be ap- 
plied. If you are unduly flushed powder will fill 
the pores and prevent the escape of the matter 
which the pores were created to carry off. Thus, 
the skin will become coarse and rough and redder 
If your nose is red, see that your 
and that your shoes 

And in every case 
as you would avoid 


than ever. 
clothes are loose everywhere, 
are loose, and have low heels. 
avoid nostrums of all kinds, 

any other filth. 
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How to Mend Granite Ware. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
— 

Granite ware is in many respects the finest mate- 
rial for kitchen utensils; yet once a nick in the 
enamel, and its daysare numbered. Tinsmiths say 
it cannot be mended, and when once aleak the 
article is worthless. In view of the first cost of 
the ware, this makes it rather an expensive mate- 
rial; and when my choice coffeepot, otherwise as 
good as new, sprang aleak, I set my wits to work 
to meet the situation. For once they proved equal 
to the emergency. A small copper rivet was in- 
serted and well flattened down inside and out, the 























FIG. 2. READY FOR CUTTING. 

leak stopped, and the coffee pot is still in use. 
The teakettle spout was the next article to give 
out, but as this could not be got at in shape to 
rivet, a piece of soft putty was used as a patch on 
the outside, a round stick to fit the spout being in- 
serted while the patch was being pressed on. It 
took several days to harden the putty, but the tea- 
kettle was used right along, and shows no signs of 
leaking. The riveting process has since been tried 
on a number of articles of granite ware, such as 
washbasins, waterpails, dishpans, ete., and is a 
success in every instance. 

Place the article to be mended upon a piece of 











iron, so that it will be perfectly solid, and pound 
the rivet down flat, being careful to strike only 
the rivet, as a blow on the granite ware would 
sause the enamel to cleave off. 

Granite ware should be handled carefully, in 
order to prevent the enamel cleaving, as often a 
slight blow or a fall upon any solid substance will 
start the porcelain-like substance which forms the 
enamel, and this soon makes a rusty spot, Which 
after a time gives out, causing a leak. 

To remove stains from granite ware rub with a 
damp cloth dipped in salt, or if they prove obsti- 
nate use ashes in the same way. 
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Cut-Paper Ornaments. 
P. O. MUELLER. 
> 

An interesting occupation for children for a 
rainy day will be found by following directions to 
fold and cut paper ornaments. Take a piece of 
smooth white or fancy paper, about five by ten 
inches; fold it over and over as shown in Fig. 1, 
sare being taken to have each part smooth and 
straight, and of equal size; then draw a straight 
line on either end (Fig. 2) and make with scissors 
or a sharp knife, alternately from each side to the 
line, straight and equal incisions. After being 
unfolded carefully, the result will be a pretty 
fence or cover for a flowerpot. 

In Fig. 3is shown how to make a pretty net for 
window ornament out of a piece of paper five to 
six inches square. Fold the paper as indicated by 
dotted lines, four times, then make incisions as 
shown in the right-hand section of the cut; eut off 
the point of the triangle and make two small inci- 
sions as shown in the engraving, unfold carefully 
and put a nut or other small object in the bottom 
to stretch the net. By folding the square five 
times instead of four, and trimming the triangle 





FIG. 3. FOLDED FOR A NET. 


as indicated in the lower section of the cut, a pretty 
basket will be the result. In this instance use a 
larger piece of paper. These ornaments may be 
used for Christmas trees. A pretty paper rosette 
(Fig. 4) is made as follows: Take a square piece of 
paper, fold four times as indicated by dotted lines. 
Trim the triangle as shown in the cut, which will 
produce a fair circle (or sphere). Prepare four or 
more pieces of various sizes (see lower section of 
cut) the same way. Then adorn each piece with 
an edge and make an incision—(see shaded part of 
cut). After unfolding the five or more pieces, 
pass the largest cross through the next circle and 
so on. The result is shown in the right hand of 
cut. If faney paper of different colors is taken, 
the effects obtained will be pretty and variegated. 

Fig. 5 represents a pretty basket or Chinese lan- 
tern. Take arather stiff piece of paper five by ten 
inches, fold it as indicated by the doubly dotted 
line, draw a line on the outer end, so as to make 
the vertical incisions of equal length, and be care- 
ful to have them equally wide as well. Unfold the 
paper, make a tube or cylinder of it by pasting or 
sewing the ends together, paste a bottom on one 
side, add a handle of paper or wire. The result is 
shown in the cut. 





A Pretty Rug. 


M. B. HOWARD. 
ee 

I have been improving some of my spare mo- 
ments making a rug which has been pronounced 
very pretty. Perhaps some one will imitate and 
possibly improve upon it. I raveled out an old 
knitted scarf and some stockings, then having 
procured a yard of heavy burlap, I proceeded to 
divide it off into two-inch squares, or as near that 
as would use all the threads in the burlap by 





making a cross stitch covering two threads. The 
next time across I covered these lines with a strip 
of paper, working over them as a guide to cut by 
when the work is done; thus, proceeded until the 
foundation was covered. I finished the edge with 
pinked flannel, and have a rug pretty enough to 
put in the parlor. 
—— E 
Lace-Trimmed Bedspread and Shams. 
' “LYDIA HOLLY. 
—— 

Many of the old housekeepers have at least a 
pair of the real lace curtains, for there was a time 
some years ago, before the antique and cluny lace 

















FIG. 4. 


FOR A PAPER ROSETTE. 


curtains came in vogue, when the hearts of house- 
wives were made happy by being presented.with 
a pair of such curtains, if only for their parlor 
windows. If one still has them she will remem- 
ber how the mesh will become old and torn leay- 
ing the design strong and perfect. I recently saw 
a beautiful bedspread with pillow shams to match, 
which had been made at very small cost. <A pale 
blue satin covering was first made, the size being 
about the same as any lace spread. On that was 
basted the lace curtain, being careful to baste 
very strongly the heavy flowers. Then the edges 
of every part of the design to be left were worked 
in buttonhole stitch, in the same manner as the 
toman embroidery is now made, linen floss being 
used for the purpose. After each flower or design, 
whatever it may be, is worked, cut away the mesh 
and such parts of the design as you may prefer to 
omit. The spread was edged on the two sides with 
eluny lace, and when completed was as pretty a 
bedspread as could be made. The entire spread 
was then lined with canton flannel, a sheet of 
wadding having first been laid between. The 
shams were done in like manner, care having first 
been taken to place a large spray of the flowers in 
the center, using the smaller parts for the edges. 
I was informed that an aged lady had made the 
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FIG. 5. BASKET OR LANTERN. 
entire set in a month’s time, so one can see it can- 
not be called tedious work. I have since tried a 
spray of the flowers, cut from a curtain, on red 
silk for a pincushion, and I found that merely over- 
handing the edges with strong cotton looked as well 
as to buttonhole each edge, and it is vastly easier. 
ee Ee 
Pop Corn in Tomato Soup. 
DR. JOEL W. SMITH. 
—_— 

Our family has just made a discovery that we 

desire to make known to the large agricuitura 
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family and others interested. Tomato soup was 
part of the meal. It was very hot. There was 
also a dish of nicely popped rice corn standing on 
the table since the previous evening. Some’ of 
that was added to the soup by one and then by 
several, and it was pronounced palatable by all. 
It is certainly wholesome, easily prepared, and 
within the reach of people of moderate means. 





Farm House Sewage. 
W. D. MAINE. 
oe 

Many of the deaths that occur in farming com- 
munities are improperly characterized as “ dis- 
pensations of Providence.” A far more accurate 
designation would be ‘‘dispensations of neglect,”’ 
for there would seem to be little excuse for such 
diseases as typhoid fever, diphtheria, and other 
troubles that arise from the presence in the system 
of filth germs where the conditions are so favora- 
ble for cleanliness as they are in the country. 

It is non-attention to sanitary measures and 
proper diet that is the cause of a large part of the 
sickness in farmers’ families. It is a most common 
ihing to see all the drainage from the kitchen sink 
running out upon the ground beside the house, 
and often standing in pools, during the blazing 
heat of summer, while the ground is soaked all 
about with the waste matter that has found a rest- 
ing place there for years. That vegetable and 
animal matter is here, and putrefying, is plainly 
apparent to the nostrils of those who have not be- 
come “hardened” to the smell. It is no uncommon 
sight, in driving along country roads, to see house- 
keepers coming to the door and throwing out 
greasy dishwater upon the ground. When they 
are seen to do this once it is not unnatural to sup- 
pose the practice is common with them. An open 
drain from the kitchen sink is an abomination, 
while a closed drain, unless it empties into the 
wastepipe of a thoroughly constructed system of 
house drainage, put in by competent plumbers, is 
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WASTE WATER TANK. 

liable to prove a source of great danger, since it is 
not open to scrutiny, and may become partially 
clogged with matter that will decay and convey 
disease germs back into the house. The practice 
of throwing filthy water upon the ground around 
one’s house, either in front of it or behind it, seems 
so inconsistent with neatness, to say nothing of 
sanitary considerations, that one would not sup- 
pose its practice so common with those who in 
other matters are so careful of appearances. The 
only safe method where there is no system of 
plumbing is to have a tank, constructed of sheet- 
iron, and thoroughly painted upon the inside and 
outside, into which the waste from the kitchen 
can be poured each day. It should be considered 
one of the “chores”? to wheel this away to the 
manure heap of the stable and empty it every 
night, an operation that may require three min- 
utes time, which will be amply paid in the manu- 
rial value of the liquid thus saved. A convenient 
shape and permanent arrangement for wheeling 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
tank may be placed each day under the outlet of 
the sink, thus reducing the inconvenience of this 
method toa minimum. The tank, of course, should 
be occasionally scalded out. A wooden receptacle 
soon becomes a very filthy thing unless it is kept 
thoroughly painted upon the inside and kept from 
the ground, where the bottom would soon decay. 

The waste from the sleeping rooms should not be 
emptied in the closet, as is commonly done, where 
it is the occasion of foul odors, not to speak of the 
possible danger of the practice, but should be car- 
ried to the manure heap, where it will be quickly 
absorbed, adding from day to day much value to 
the heap. Farm-house water-closets ought to be 
cleaned out much oftener than they are, and a 
good supply of plaster or dry road dust kept con- 
stantly on hand for daily use in them. In this way 
the atmosphere will be rendered pure around 
them, and much valuable fertilizing element will 
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be saved that now goes to waste. In every point 
that has been mentioned it will be seen that there 
is something to be gained for plant food by follow- 
ing the plans suggested. When one can get in- 
crease of crops, the satisfaction that comes from 
neatness about one’s dwelling, as well as greater 
immunity from disease, by heeding these sanitary 
measures, there would seem to be no excuse for 
neglecting them. 
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A Convenient Homemade Mirror-Shelf. 
L. D. SNOOK. 
— 

A neat mirror shelf, quickly and cheaply made, 
consists of two wooden brackets (a a) fourteen 
inches long and eight inches wide at the upper 
end; the upper shelf (d) is 
ten inches wide and eight 
inches longer than‘the 
mirror is wide, with a 
shorter and narrower 
shelf placed underneath, 
as shown. The upper or 
mirror shelf can be used 
as a lamp shelf or for 
books, papers, toilet arti- 
cles, ete., while the shelf 
underneath will be a con- 








venient catch-all, espe- 
cially if located in the 
A KITCHEN MIRROR. kitchen or other much 


used room. A third shelf may be added if desired 
but it should not be as wide as the one above. 
Cover the top with some dark cloth, dropping it 
six or more inches at the front and ends. This 
screens the contents of the lower shelf from view. 
Those who have never used a shelf of this kind 
would hardly do without one if once introduced. 


Birch Bark Blotter. 


ISABEL GRAY. 
—— a 
If you are lucky enough to live in the vicinity of 
woods where birch bark is to be found let me tell 
you how to convert some of it into blotters. Cut 
out two pieces of bark about thirteen inches long 
by ten wide. Then two bits of cardboard and silk 
or satin the same size. Tack them together, the 
bark on the outside, the silk for lining and card- 
board between for stiffening, and all around the 
edges stitch a ribbon about one inch wide, of 
any shade which will harmonize with the lining. 
Down the back of each cover punch holes about 
an inch apart, and with silk cord lace in six or 
eight sheets of blotting paper. On the front of the 
blotter paint a tiny bit of landscape, say a clump 
of birches with a few wild-flowers around it. Let 
me add a verse I found in Longfellow the other 
day which is, I think, wonderfully appropriate. 
‘*Whatever hath been written shall remain. 

Nor be erased or written o’er again, 

The unwritten only still belong to thee. 

Take heed and ponder well what that shall be.” 


Table Mat. 


F. P. SCRIBBLER. 
————— : 
The neat table mat herewith represented costs 
nothing but a little light work and a bit of patience 
—and straw braids taken from discarded hats. 
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A WOVEN STRAW MAT. 


The braids may all be of the same width and color 
(when straw color is prettiest), of two kinds, as in 
the model, or three or more mixed to produce 
fanciful checks, large and small. In the model the 
braids are of natural straw color and deep old-gold 
woven regularly in and out. First the old-gold 
braids are cut as long as the length of the mat and 
the straw-colored ones as long as the width, and 
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are made clean, straight and pliable by soaking in 
warm water. Then they are woven as shown, 
lightly tacked together along the edges, stitched 
twice around the oval outline on the machine with 
coarse thread, and the corners and edges are 
trimmed off close to the stitching. Two long, nice 
braids border the mat and cover the stitching—one 
braid on each side so the raw edges are concealed 
between them—and both are secured at the same 
time by hand or machine. Round, square or 
diamond shaped mats may be woven in the same 
way, and all alike are very neat and pretty and 
extremely useful, saving the tablecloth and table 
from being soiled or marred by hot tea or coffee 
pots or hot dishes. 
es 


Flower Decoration. 
* HARRIET P. RICHARDSON. 
ee 
Something newer than painted glove, or mou- 
choir cases are those made of China silk in square 
shapes, and decorated with a bunch of artificial 
roses or other flowers, or two or three long pea- 
cock feathers kept in place with a few stitches. 
A pretty fancy is to make a wreath of flowers by 
sewing single violets or buttercups around the 
hemstitched edges of the silk which forms the 
sases. These are more expensive than painted 
ones as of course the flowers must be handsome 
ones, but they are decidedly novel. 
oo 


Pocket Pinballs. 


HAZEL GORDON. 
ie 


These are handy to have when traveling, and 


yet are pretty enough for the daintiest work-bas- 
You can make these any size. 


ket. I have seen 











A DAINTY PINBALL. 

some only one and a half inches square; but a 
good, useful pinball is about as big as an ordinary 
butter-plate. Cut out two pieces of pasteboard 
this size; on each baste a bit of light colored silk or 
satin, stretched tight. Stitch them neatly to- 
gether. Now take a tiny square of bolting cloth 
just large enough to cover the pinball, and paint 
on it a faney portrait in oil or watercolor. 
When dry, tack it neatly on the ball, sew a loop of 
ribbon on the back, stick pins in round the edge, 
and it is finished. 





Scaling Fish. 
W. E. PARTRIDGE. 
oe 

Even on the seashore not one person in a thou- 
sand knows the easy way of taking scales from a 
fish without breaking the skin. This is perhaps 
less remarkable because the idea was suggested 
by a young farmer. He loved to fish and, living 
on the shore of Lake Champlain, had plenty of 
fish. When they were caught they had to be 
cleaned. Now it is no fun to take the “pin feath- 
ers” from a two-pound yellow perch. They area 
little worse than any salt water fish I have ever 
attempted to take out of their clothes. One day 
my young friend had made a big haul and, as there 
was a large party to eat, there had to be a good 
number of fish “‘picked.”’ The knife did not work 
well, the spines stuck in his fingers and there were 
only a few.of the big pile finished. An idea came 
into his head. How would a ecurrycomb work ? 
There was a new comb in the barn and in about 
two minutes he had it in operation. It worked. 
The scales came off as easily as the skin from a 
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boiled potato. No basket full of fish was ever 
before cleaned so quickly. The currycomb never 
went back to the stable. There was better use for 
it among the fishing-tackle. Now everybody in 
that part of the country knows how to scale fish in 
a hurry, and every fisherman has his currycomb 
as handy as his fishing pole. The firm teeth seem 
to take hold of each individual scale leaving the 
skin uninjured. Not ascale escapes and the rapid- 
ity with which it can be done is something aston- 
ishing to one who has always used a knife for that 
purpose. Don’t forget the currycomb the next 
time fish have to be cleaned in the house. 


a el 


Spring Gowns. 
_—— 

Many of the smart walking suits that will do 
service throughout the spring are conspicuous for 
their plainness and absence of ornamentation, 
depending for style on the perfect fit of the bodice 
and the hang of the skirt. And in connection 
with the latter, it is pleasant to record that these 
skirts are cut to clear the ground all round and 
not with a “dip” in the back which was anything 
but tidy. 

Cheviots, tweeds, and rough surfaced, “ blan- 
ketty’’ Scotch suitings are the fabrics most used 
for these street costumes, the last named being 
chiefly shown in plaids and stripes with a prefer- 
ence for the stripes. The cheviots display the sea- 
son’s fancy for very light shades. Many are woven 
in wide diagonals of gray, tan, or neutral brown; 
others are invisible checks; while some are dap- 
pled with knots of white, black or a contrasting 
eolor, the prettiest of all, perhaps, being flecks of 
white, like snow-flakes on a smoke-green ground, 
or bright scarlet on gray. Handsome, smooth che- 
viots come in mixed colors, crossed by silken 
stripes. With these, too, may be classed the ever 
popular camels’-hairs and shepherd’s plaids, or 
shepherdess suiting, as it is now called. Ifa plain 
material be combined with these fancy goods it 
generally matches in color the stripes, flecks, or 
mottlings. Six yards of these wide woolen fabrics 
are sufficient for a plain suit, while the trimming 
eonsists only of two rows of stitching on skirt and 
basque and many large buttons, of dark ivory, 
smoked pearl, or wooden molds covered with the 
material. 

The skirt is severely plain and close, the only 
fullness boing a cluster of very deeply folded fan- 
plaits directly in the back. The waist is a double- 
breasted coat, extending as far below the hips as 
is becoming to the wearer. This basque skirt may 
be either added by cross seams just below the 
waist-line, or cut in one with the forms of the bod- 
ice. The sleeves are large coat sleeves, broaden- 
ing at the top, which are set high in the arm-hole 
with buttons on the insidevf the wrists. 

It is evident that buttons for fastening are com- 
ing once more into vogue, and frogs and loops are 
also used for closing diagonal basques and over- 
skirts as well as for ornamenting coat tails. These 
are particularly appropriate when the dress is 
trimmed with passementerie garnitures, or sou- 
tache braid. 

In lighter weight goods, which will be the height 
of fashion all summer, a crinkled wool crape, 
known as crépon, promises to take the lead. It is 
displayed in charming tender shades of biege and 
gray, dull greens and blues, and palest lavender, 
while it is so thin that a silk lining is a necessity. 
As itis forty-three inches in width, however, and 
only costs one dollar a yard, it is really not an 
extravagant dress. It is pretty made with a full 
waist cut low to display a point or square of ben- 
galine, and with bengaline sleeves, or if entirely 
of the crépon, it is relieved by collar, cuffs, plas- 
tron, and girdle of velvet of a darker shade. 

Buntings have been revived once more, their 
novelty consisting in*being shaded, or else having 
a bordering of Tom Thumb fringe to be utilized 
as trimming. Changeable brilliantines or mohairs 
are newer than the plain ones, and will be still 
worn for traveling and shopping; while the French 
wool challies are prettier than ever, with black or 
white grounds, strewn with gay little posies, such 
as rosebuds, violets, primroses, or carnations. A 
new cotton fabric of which more will, probably, be 
heard later on, is called Korah moiré as it hasa 
watered effect, as well as the lustcr of silk. It is 





beautifully soft in finish, while it is claimed that 
the artistic coloring is perfectly fast. 

For a simple evening gown suitable for the post- 
Lenten festivities, nothing is more useful for a 
young girl than a frock of white China silk, made 
in such a manner as to be easily laundered without 





taking apart. A becoming touch of color can of 
course always be added by ribbons or flowers. 

Velvet cloth is a beautiful new material for 
spring wraps, but the wearer must beware of 
April showers, as the least drop of water mars its 
beauty. More serviceable and quite as stylish will 
be the jackets of blue broadcloth with gilt buttons, 
these military -looking little affairs being worn 
with any and every costume. And here, apropos 
of jackets, we would say the new French models 
have quite long basques, crossing revers, and but- 
tons the size of a silver quarter. 


A Divided Household. 


DORA CLARK. 
—. 

“4 house divided against itself shall not stand” 
is a truth that parents should ponder with refer- 
ence to the management of their children. You 
have no more acute or severe critic than your own 
children. If husband and wife do not agree, the 
very babe in arms will be quick to discover the 
fact. 

A group of little girls were playing on the side- 
walk one bright summer day when one of them, 
seizing the hand of her friend hastily, ran around 
acorner. ‘What did you do that for?” said the 
friend. ‘“Isaw Papa coming, and he has forbidden 
me to play with Susie Jones.” ‘* But your Mamma 
knew you were playing with her, she is sewing at 
the window, and could see you.” “0O, Mamma 
lets me do as I please.”’ 

How can a child with such home training respect 
either parent? She will fear her father, but she 
will not respect him because she sees that her 
mother does not feel enough respect for him to 
enforce his commands in his absence. She will 
not respect her mother because she feels in her 
childish heart that her mother is wrong, and 
knows that her father has a good reason for not 
wishing her to play with Susie Jones. 

How often we hear a child exclaim, when for- 
bidden by her mother to do something, “Tl ask 
Papa when he comes home,” showing plainly that 
one parent does not uphold the authority of the 
other. At times a father will correct a child with 
more severity of expression than the fault war- 
ranted, and, painful as is such a spectacle, it is 
even more painful and more harmful to the child 
for the mother to interfere. Talk with each other 
privately, if needs be, in regard to your modes of 
correction, but let no word of your differences 
reach the child’s ear. 

It often happens that a wife and mother ean not 
approve of her husband’s course—that she must 
teach her children a different code of morals. 
‘“‘Mamma,” said a young lad whose mother re- 
proved him for swearing, ‘Papa swears.” The 
mother quietly took her Bible, and opening it at 
the words, “Swear not at all,” said, ‘These are 
the words of Christ; our duty is to obey and fol- 
low him. Let us beg Papa not to swear either.” 
Of course this implied a criticism of ‘ Papa,” but 
it was so gentle and so wise that it left no feeling 
of disregard in the boy’s heart, but rather filled it 
with a sort of pitying tenderness toward that 
erring father. 

By just so much as you find fault with each 
other in the presence of your children, you weaken 
each other’s authority. Accuse your wife of ex- 
travagance, and she can not impress notions of 
economy on her daughter. Either your daughter 
will think in her heart, ‘Mamma doesn’t know 
anything about economy; she is extravagant her- 
self; Papa said so,’’ or she will side with her 
mother against you. 

If husbands and wives would begin married life 
with just one little rule as the basis of their con- 
duct toward each other, all minor differences 
would adjust themselves. Let each strive only to 
see which can love the other most, and theirs will 
be no case of ‘a house divided against itself.” 


The Philosophy of Boiling an Egg. 
DR. A. S. HEATH. 
—_ 

The white of the egg is albumen, and the yolk 
also, but containing a peculiar oil. It is the albu- 
men that, heated at 160° F., coagulates and renders 
the egg delicious, tender, and digestible. But if 
the temperature is raised beyond the perfectly 
coagulating point. the albumen will dry, shrink, 
and become leathery and indigestible. Large eggs 
placed in boiling water will not properly ‘‘jellify,” 
or coagulate the albumen of either the white or of 
the yolk in three and a half minutes. Then, to 
secure the desirable degree of cooking or coagu- 
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lation of the albumen of the egg or of a steak, the 
temperature should be just sufficient when longer 
continued to perfectly cook, and not to sear and 
hornify the nutritive element of food, until cook- 
ing impairs digestibility rather than, as it should, 
promote it. A meal presupposes preparation, cal- 
culation, and forethought. Then why not as well 
apply these to uniform, certain, and perfect cook- 
ing of eggs. Ten minutes before the meal hour put 
the eggs into a vessel into which boiling water has 
previously been poured, cover and set aside, and 
when the meal is ready to be served the eggs will 
be perfectly cooked. If some of the family desire 
their eggs harder, two or three minutes longer 
will gratify the wish, but still the eggs will be 
perfectly digestible. Too much fuel is wasted in 
spoiling food that should be made delicious and 
digestible, but which too often is unnutritious, 
indigestible, and tasteless. 


Notes for the Kitchen. 
——— 

To Cook an Old Hen.—When so eminent a scien- 
tist as Prof. W. Mattieu Williams thought it worth 
his while to experiment with this somewhat tough 
subject for gastronomic contemplation, it may 
not be amiss to profit by the result of his experi- 
ment. He took a hen six years old but otherwise 
in good condition and cooked it slowly in water 
for four hours, then let it stand in'the water until 
the next day, when it was roasted for about an 
hour, basting frequently with some of the broth 
in which it was simmered. It was then pronounced 
as tender and fine flavored as a young chicken 
roasted in the ordinary way, notwithstanding the 
good broth obtained by stewing. 

Chicken Wings.—A nice dish can be made from 
the wings of fowls by stewing slowly until ex- 
tremely tender, then make a puree of peas by 
boiling a quantity of peas, either fresh or canned, 
in water until tender, draining and mashing 
through a sieve and seasoning with salt, pepper 
and butter. Just before mashing through the 
sieve thicken with a tablespoonful of flour to 
every quart of peas. Wet the flour with cold 
water and cook for two minutes. Serve on a steak 
dish with the wings piled on top. 

Hoe Cake.—This is the real Southern hoe cake. 
The recipe was given by a Tennessee lady who 
makes it to perfection. The meal of the North is 
said not to be as sweet as that of the South, but if 
you will send sweet corn and field corn half and 
half to the mill and have it ground I think you 
will not complain of the meal. Mix a quantity of 
the meal with water until it is too thin to be called 
a dough, and too thick to be ealled a batter. 
Grease the griddle and spread the hoe cake upon 
it rather thicker than a batter cake. Brown on 
one side and then turn over. Eat hot with butter. 
and break off the pieces; don’t cut it. 

Breast of Mutton.—The French know how to 
make not only a palatable, but a delicious dish of 
this piece of mutton which Americans generally 
use only for soup. The secret lies in long and slow 
cooking. Put over the fire in sufficient hot water 
to cover it, and simmer until the bones slip out 
easily, seasoning with salt and pepper when half 
done. Take out, and remove the bones; press the 
meat between two plates and let it stand unti! 
firm and cold. Then score the mutton, and spread 
with a mixture of chopped parsley and sweet 
herbs, with onions, rubbed through a spoonful of 
butter and seasoned with salt and red pepper; 
sprinkle thickly with bread crumbs, dot with bits 
of butter and bake a light brown. Dish on a hot 
platter, garnish with little mounds of boiled or 
steamed rice, and serve with a brown sauce. Rub 
through the gravy in the pan two tablespoonfuls 
of browned flour, a large cupful of the broth in 
which the mutton was cooked, and finish the sea- 
soning with a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
This is a very economical dinner, as the broth in 
which the meat was boiled will furnish a good 
soup with tomatoes, and other vegetables. 








Wall Watch Pocket. 


MISS J. M. WILLIAMS. 
—— 

A dainty watch pocket is made in the form of a 
small slipper. Cut a foundation of stiff cardboard 
and cover the sole with blue quilted satin and the 
toe with plaited satin of the same shade. Em- 
broider a cluster of tiny daisies at thé top and sew 
asmall brass hook on the sole just above the toe 
to hang the watch on. Crimson silk and white 
poppies would also be a handsome combination. 
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Hanschen and the Hares. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY ELLEN T. SULLIVAN. 
_> - 

Long ago, in a little house, near a forest in Ger- 
many, lived a shoemaker and his wife. They were 
poor but contented and happy: for they were will- 
ing to work and they had their snug little house 
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and food enough for themselves and their little 
Hansehen. 

“Oh! if Hanschen would only grow like other 
boys, I should be the happiest woman in the land,” 
the mother used to say, “He is six years old, yet 
he can stand on the palm of my hand.” 

“Well, if he is not so big as some of our neigh- 
bors’ boys, he is brighter than many of them,” the 
father used to answer. Then the mother felt so 
glad she would dance around the room with Hans 
and say, ‘“‘ Yes, he is bright as achild can be and 
as spry too. When he runs around the room I can 
hardly catch him.” ‘ 

One day she said to her husband, “I am going to 
the forest meadow to cut fodder for the goat. The 
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grass there is so sweet and juicy that, if the goat 
eats it, we shall have the richest milk for Hans- 
chen. That will make him grow faster. I will 
take him with me; he can sit in the grass and play 
with the flowers.” 

“ Very well,” said the father; “ take care that he 
does not stray away from you. Give him some 
clover blossoms to suck. We are too poor to buy 
candy for him.” 

Out through the green forest went Hanschen and 
his mother. The boy was so happy that his 
mother could hardly hold him, as he laughed 
and jumped and clapped his hands. He thought 
the blue sky was playing hide-and-seek with him 
through the treetops; that the birds were singing 
a welcome to him, and that the bees, the butter- 
flies, and great dragon-flies were all glad to see him. 
When they came to the meadow his mother put 
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him down and gave him some clover blossoms. 
Then she began to cut the grass and soon she was 
quite a way from Hanschen, who was entirely hid- 
den by the tall grass. 

While the mother was working, Hanschen sat 
sucking his sweet clover blossoms. All at once he 
heard a rustling, and there, beside him were two 
little hares. He was not at all afraid. He nodded 
to them and said, “How do you do?” The little 
hares had never before seen a child. They thought 
he was a hare, dressed up in a coat and having a 
different kind of face from their own. They stared 
at him a minute and then one said, “Hop! hop!” 
and sprang over a grass stalk. “Can you do 
that?” said they to Hanschen. “Yes, indeed!” 
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said he, leaping quickly over a stalk, as he spoke. 
“Now,” said the hares, ‘“‘ we shall have a fine time 
playing together.” And a fine time they did have, 
leaping and racing until the sun was low in the 
west, and the little hares began to think of supper 
and bed. 

‘Come home with us; our father and mother 
will be good to you”; they said to Hanschen. So 
he leaped away with the little hares toward the 
green bushes where they lived. 

Now there was another little hare, who had 
staid at home with his mother that day. His 
bright eyes were the first to see the three merry 
friends leaping toward the bushes. ‘‘Oh,mammy! 
mammy!” he cried: “Just look through the 
bushes. Did you ever see such a queer-looking 
hare as that little chap with my brothers ?” 

“Bring me my spectacles, child,” said Mrs. 
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Hare. ‘It may be the poor thing has been hurt. 
That terrible hunter is around again. He chased 
your poor father yesterday. Then that wicked old 
fox is prowling about, too. It may be that one of 
them hurt the poor little stranger so that he does 
not look natural. If so, ’ll soon cure him by good 
nursing.” 

That was what kind Mrs. Hare said to her little 
son. He brought her spectacles, which she wiped 
and put on. 

Then she cried out, “Why, bless me! this is no 
hare! This is a human child! He is lost and his 
parents will be wild with grief for him. My chil- 
dren I fear you led him astray. Tell just where 
you found him and we will carry him back there 














in the morning. It is so late now he must stay 
with us to-night.” 

‘We thought he was a hare because he can 
spring and leap as well as we can. We found him 
in the forest meadow and we have had splendid 
fun together,” said the little hares. 

Then good Mrs. Hare gave Hanschen some hares’ 
bread for his supper, and soon after she tucked 
him snugly in bed with her sons. Before putting 
him to bed she drew over him a soft, silky hare 
eoat. It fitted him nicely from the two furry ears 
to the little stubby tail. The three little hares 
were delighted and said, “ He’s a hare now, isn’t 
he, mammy?” ‘Well, dears, he does look just 
like one of you; but you must all lie still now and 
go to sleep for we must get up with the sun, to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Hare. 

In the meantime Hanschen’s mother had finished 
eutting the grass, and she looked for Hanschen 
and ealled him until it grew quite dark. Then she 
went home, weeping bitterly, and told her hus- 
band that their child was lost. Out ran the father 
then to look for his boy; but he could not find him. 
All that night the poor parents wept and moaned, 
while Hanschen was sleeping peacefully with the 
little hares. 

The Hare family got up at daylight, and all of 
them put on their Sunday clothes, for Mr. Hare 
had said to his wife, ** I want folks to see that their 
child has been with good company; so please put 
on your very best cap and brush all our children’s 
coats until they shine. I'll wear a high collar and 
my tall silk hat, and you must tie my cravat ina 
nice bow.” 

When all were dressed they ate a good breakfast, 
locked up their green gate and started for the 
meadow. They had searcely reached the edge of 
the forest, when they heard Hanschen’s mother 
ealling, ‘‘Hanschen! Hanschen, darling!” ‘ Here 
I am, Mother;” cried he. “I hear him! I hear 
him! Oh, husband! don’t you?” said the mother. 
‘I do hear his voice but I can see nothing except 
a little brown hare.” 

Hanschen laughed in delight,—sprang forward 
and pulled off his furry coat. How surprised his 
father and mother were! By this time the Hare 
family had come up and Mr. Hare took off his hat 
and bowing very low, he said, “ Mr. Man, this is 
my good wife, and these youngsters are my three 
sons. Their mother and I try to teach them to do 
right, and they really are pretty good children. 
Two of them were playing around here yesterday, 
and invited your son to play with them, not know- 
ing what sorrow and trouble they caused you by 
leading him astray. They brought him home with 
them iast night. My good wife gave him plenty to 
eat; he slept with my sons and you see the fine 
suit of hare-clothes he has just taken off. I hope 
you will let him keep it to remember us by. It is 
a present from all of us. We are only hares but 
we have done by your child just what we should 
like you te do by one of our children if you should 
find one of them astray. And now, my dear sir, 
we will bid you farewell and go back to our 
home.” 

“Not yet! 
and mother. 
troubles? One good turn deserves another. 
should be so glad to do something for you.” 

“Sorrows and troubles are plentiful in our lives,”’ 
said Mr. Hare. “If you can stop that terrible 
hunter from chasing us; and if you can manage to 
trap that wicked Mr. Fox, you will make us very 
happy. And good Mrs. Man, if you will just throw 
a few cabbage leaves out on the snow for us in the 
winter, when every green thing is dead or buried; 
then we shall not have to go to bed hungry.” 

Hanschen’s father and mother gladly promised 
to do all they could for the good Hare family; then 
the two happy families went home. 


not yet!’’ cried Hanschen’s father 
“Tell us, do you have sorrows or 
We 





One day soon after Hanschen’s visit to the 
hares, his father got up very early, for he had two 
pairs of shoes to finish that day. He had scarcely 
begun his work when avery loud knock was heard 
at the door. ‘* Who can it be so early as this?” 
thought the shoemaker. He opened the door and 
there stood,— Mr. Fox! ‘Good morning, shoe- 
maker,” said he; “[ want you to make me a pair 
of shoes and do it right off, too, or I'll kill every 
one of your hens to-night. I’m hare-hunting, to- 
day. I know where a whole family of hares live, 
down near the forest. I mean to bag them all 
before they leave their house this morning. They 
run so fast it is hard to catch them when they are 
out. But, see, one of my shoes is torn, so I must 


have a new pair before I can walk so far.” - 
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The shoemaker bowed and invited the fox to 
come in and sit down. Then he said, “ Mr. Fox, a 
great hunter like you ought to wear high boots; 
not low shoes like common folks.” That pleased 
Mr. Fox, so he said, “* Well, make high boots; 
but make them of the finest, softest leather, and 
do not make them tight.’’ The shoemaker took 
the hardest, heaviest leather he could find and 
soon finished the boots. He put a piece of sticky 
wax into each boot. He said to himself, ‘“ Mr. Fox 
thinks he is very sly but we’ll see whether he can 
eateh our friends, the hares, when he puts on 
these boots.” 

Mr. Fox proudly drew on his boots but he said, 
“They seem stiff and tight. I fear I cannot run 
very fast in them.” 

“Just wait till you have worn them a little 
while,—new boots generally feel stiff,’ said the 
shoemaker. ; 

‘Well, I will hurry off now; but I'll soon come 
back and bring you the hares’ skins to pay for the 
boots,” said My. Fox. 

A little while after the fox had gone the shoe- 
maker’s wife jumped up in alarm from her chair. 
A hare had leaped in through the window behind 
her. It was one of their friends,—the father of the 
Hare family. “Save me! the hunter is after me,” 
he cried. ‘Here, quick! jump into bed;” said the 
shoemaker’s wife. He did so, she covered him up, 
then she dressed Hanschen in the suit that the 
hares had given him. She had searcely done so 
when the hunter came in and said, * Give me the 
hare that I have been chasing, I saw him leap 
into your window. Imust have him. There he is 
now, springing on your table.” 

“There is my little Hanschen,” said the shoe- 
maker. ‘* No wonder you think he is a hare, for he 
can run as fast and leap as well as any hare.” 
“Yes,” said Hanschen’s mother, ‘and he often 
goes out to play in this hare-suit,—see how nicely 
it fits him. But, Mr. Hunter, you must not shoot 
my Hanschen when you are out chasing hares.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “if that isn’t wonder- 
ful. But, say, good people, how in the world am I 
to know whether I am chasing Hanschen or a 
hare ?” ‘“*Oh, easily enough,” said the shoemaker. 
“You have only to wait a minute and call out, 
‘Hanschen!’ If the little creature sits up still and 
straight like a child, don’t shoot, for that will be 
Hanschen.”’ ‘I will remember and call out,” said 
the hunter. 

“Well, then, to pay you for your kindness, I'll 
tell you that if you hurry toward the forest, now, 
you will be able to bag a fox that cannot be far 
away; for the rogue has on a pair of boots of my 
making, and he has hard work to move with them 
by this time, I'll be bound.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Shoemaker, said the hunter; 
“T’ll soon finish him and bring you his hide to 
prove it. Only last night he killed three of my 
hens.” The hunter soon caught up with the fox, 
brought his hide to the shoemaker and went away. 

Then Hanschen’s father told the hare to go home 
to his folks and tell them that the old fox would 
never trouble them again, and when they heard the 
hunter they were just to sit still and straight on 
their hind legs. Mr. Hare flew over the ground on 
his way home. His good news made him light- 
hearted and swift-footed. Oh, how happy the 
hares were! To this day hares often sit up like a 
child. 

Hanschen often spent a day with the hares, and 
learned to run so well, and spring forward so 
quickly, that all the people said when he grew 
up. ‘He is the best man to have for a postman for 
the villages around.” So Hanschen became post- 
man. He never forgot his friends, the hares, but 
always carried some cabbage leaves for them 
when snow and ice covered up or killed the green 
leaves. ’Tis said the hares used to watch for his 
coming, and sing this song when they caught sight 
of him,— 
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Our good friend, Hans, 

Is a brave young man; hip, hurrah! 
He springs as well 

As the best hare can; hip, hurrah! 
Beneath his coat 

Is a good, warm heart; hip, hurrah! 
We may be sure 

He will take our part; hip, hurrah! 
We need not starve 

Though the world be white: hip, hurrah! 
Our good friend, Hans 

Will give us a bite; hip, hurrah! 
This is his time 

He is drawing near; hip, hurrah! 
Off with hats; now 

Cheer upon cheer; hip, hip, hurrah! 








My First Scrap-Book. 

ALICE E. PINNEY. 
— 
My oldest sister was making a scrap-book, and ] 
wanted to make one too. That was long ago whey, 
Iwas a small girl; so long, in fact, that I cannot 
remember how old I was when I began it. We 
didn’t have pretty books such as little girls haye 
nowadays, with artistically decorated covers and 
blank leaves which are piled up waiting for little 
folks and big folks on all the notion counters at 
such moderate prices. In those days we seldom, 
if ever, saw such a book; but we children knew 
where we could find an inexhaustible supply of 
treasures of all kinds. So to the garret I went to 
see if I could find something suitable to make into 
a serap-book. 

I presume some of the little girls who have 
plenty of pocket-money would laugh at what | 
found. But it fully satisfied my expectations, 
which were not apt to aspire too high, even in my 
childish days. What I found was a thick pamphlet 
book which I tacked between two old covers, and 
my book was ready for scraps. Then a serious 
drawback appeared. I was so little that my 
Mamma could not allow me to be “sossing”’ with 
paste in my room; as she doubtless knew from 
past experience that my clothes would probably 
receive more of the contents of my paste dish than 
my scrap-book. My size was always interfering 
with my aspirations in those days; but I was not 
to be balked by such a trifle as that, sol founda 
needle and thread and straightway went to work 
to baste my seraps in. I was handy with my 
needle, and if some of the scraps did slip a little 
my sense of exactness was not so thoroughly 
developed that it troubled me. 

My scraps were mostly short poems and stories 
cut from a little blue covered magazine which was 
printed by the Five Points Mission of New York 
city. My Grandma with some other ladies having 
at one time made up a barrel of clothing, ete., for 
the poor little children who found a home there, 
the officers of the. mission sent her their monthly 
report for quite a time. It also contained many 
little stories and poems. After she had looked 
them over she used to give them to me for my 
very own, and I.was quite proud of them. I felt 
free to use them just as I pleased, so my first scrap- 
book was chiefly made up from those seraps. 
Afterward I found it most convenient to refer to 
when I was asked to learn a recitation at school 
(though we always called it “speaking pieces”) 
on Friday afternoon. One advantage my book 
had over those with the scraps pasted in was that 
any time when I wished to change their position 
or take one out I could cut the threads and do so. 

I used to take my book to school, and one day 
the teacher brought a visitor with her; a girl 
some years older than I. The teacher, while look- 
ing for something to entertain her during recita- 
tion hours, happened to think of my scrap-book. 
Of course I felt highly honored and was delighted 
tolendit. But alas! when I went to see how she 
enjoyed it, at recess time, I found that she had 
amused herself by cutting the threads which held 
the seraps in place with her penknife; and my 
book was in a deplorable condition. The teacher 
comforted me as best she could, while my mates 
were very indignant. I never had the heart to 
make it over, and when I made my second scrap- 
book I was old enough to manage a paste brush, so 
it did not meet with such a fate as my first. 





A Pleasant Acknowledgment. 
~~. 

EDITORS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: The rifle 
arrived safely and I am much pleased with it. I 
have been unusually blessed with good fortune to 
get two first prizes in succession, and for fear 
some of your puzzlers may think we have a patent 
key to your drawer I will give you a little history. 
My father when a boy was one of the prize win- 
ners in the old ‘“‘ Merry’s Museum Contests” dur- 
ing the war. He used to take the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST but had dropped it for a good many 
years. He recently subscribed for it for the boys 
(of‘whom there are six in our family) and when 
we saw the puzzle column father says, “This 
reminds me of old times, and we must have some 
of these prizes.” So we went to work, and after 
the boys had done their best father took up the 
hard ones, with the result that we'‘have all been 
very proud of our success. The hardest one we 
struck was No. 87, and when after three evenings’ 
work we got that out father says, “I'll bet a rifle 
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no one else guesses that puzzle,” and from the 
outcome we are inclined to think no one did. The 
rifle could not have found a better resting place, 
for I do not think any of the other guessers have as 
many boys in their house as we have, and the 
girls of course would not care for it, not being as 
eruel and bloodthirsty as boys, for which bless 
their kind hearts. If you have any more weapons 
—artillery, or small arms—that you can readily 
spare, please offer them as prizes and we may 
in due time equip our family in a good condition 
of defense. With very sincere and kindly regards 
for your continued prosperity and success, I am 
truly and sincerely yours. 
HARRY C. WARNER, Dixon, Il. 


— -——— 


The First Walk to School. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 
_ 

“To-morrow, I go to school!” With what impor- 
tance the rosy lips exclaim “to school.” The 
expectant child cannot comprehend the full 
import of these words. ‘ School” represents the 
first plunge into life’s turbulent waves; the first 


facing of childish sorrows and vexations outside . 


the refuge of home and mother’s sympathetic 
arms. 

Little Jeanette awaits the 
entrance into this epoch—school-life. The clock 
has just struck the hour of midnight. The moon 
sheds its tender streams of light about her tiny 
eot. She raises her curly head. Rubbing her 
drowsy eyes she calls: “Sister Pauline, hadn’t I 
better get up now ?” 

“No, no, pet,” answers Pauline, dreamily, “the 
moon and the silvery stars have not yet gone to 
rest. Sleep on—sister will call you in time—sleep 
on.” Again all is still. The stars continue their 
ceaseless watch, and the glorious moon glides 
slowly across the heavens. Jeanette dreams of a 
comical sponge that begs for a drink at a wheezy 
old pump. 

* Sister,’ she suddenly cries. 

“ Well, dear?”’ 

“My sponge will be dry by morning!” 

“Then I will soak it again, Jean, but now do go 
to sleep, so you will wake up bright and fresh.” 

Silence for a few moments, and then :— 

“Dear Pauline, just once more!” 

“What is it this time, darling?” 

“Do the little birds and fish and bugs and mice 
and kitties have to go to school ?” 

“No, pet, no?” 

Pauline knows that this meager answer will not 
satisfy the child’s curiosity. She is conscious that 
Jeanette is, by this time, thoreughly awake, and 
brimful of questions—each answer, but suggesting 
another to her excited mind. She is also aware 
that if this threatened conversation is not stopped 
immediately, the little one will be tired and fret- 
fulupon awakening. She, therefore, cuts it short 
with the laconic command: ‘ Now go to sleep, 
Jean!” 

When the sun peeped in at the windows, and 
the coek cried lustily : “‘O-wake-up-baby-doo-o-o!” 
the little one was wrapped in sound, deep slum- 
ber. It is hard to awaken the child. It seems a 
pity to disturb this sweet repose, but to-day the 
child begins real life. The scepter of “duty” 
sways over that golden head. Duty, stern and 
unyielding. Little Jean must not begin wrong, 
she must be on time. 

“ Jeanette!’? Calmly she slumbers on. 

“Jean, darling!’ with a loving kiss on the fair‘ 
white brow. Now, the great blue eyes open in 
astonishment. A yawn, a smile, then with a start- 
ling remembrance of the importance of the day, 
she eries—‘‘ To-day, I go to school for the first 
time!” 

“Yes, pet, to-day your school-life begins.” 

Now she is fully aroused, and in a much shorter 
time than usual she submits to being washed and 
clothed. In her simple white frock with pink rib- 
bons, she is like a fresh morning-glory, a precious 
sunbeam. So think papa and mamma, as their 
little daughter flings her arms about them, and 
joyously relates her anticipations of this eventful 
day. Her eagerness knows no bounds. She can 
seareely eat, but mamma gently insists upon her 
taking toast and milk, laughingly saying: 

‘* Mothers know 
Pudding and milk, 
Is just what makes 
Little girls grow!” 

Breakfast over, she has yet a full hour to wait. 
Pauline puts the “First Primer” and “Word 


first hour of her 
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Book ”’ into the little red satchel. A rosy-cheeked 
apple and a wonderful cookey-boy also find their 
way in—surely the child will be hungry at recess. 

Jeanette is all excitement. Full of glee she skips 
about the garden, plucking a huge bouquet for the 
teacher.” She tells the chickens all about the 
school, the teacher, her books. She bids farewell 
to Ned, the pony, as if she were going on a long 
journey, Good, old Rover bounds up, mutely won- 
dering why his little playfellow does not take her 
usual romp with him. ‘No, no, Rover, not to-day; 
I am going to school! To school, Rover, do you 
hear, to school! To learn to read and write and 
spell and figure, and—oh! there’s mamma ready 
to start!” 

Of course, the entire household has gathered at 
the gate to see her off. Kind Bridget’s eyes fill 
with tears as she bids her bonnie baby, “Good 
luck to yez,’ adding, with pardonable pride, 
“Faith, and she’ll make a foine lady!” 

Brother Bob reminds his little sister of her great 
panacea for all troubles. ‘“ Now, Jean, when the 
big boys laugh, and the teacher looks cross, and 
the lessons ‘won’t learn,’ why —SUCK YOUR 
THUMB!” 

“Bob, how can you!” exclaims Pauline, embrac- 
ing her sister, and breathing a silent prayer that 
her idol’s life may be as sweet and bright as the 
flowers she holds in her dimpled hands. ‘Jean, 
darling! be a good girl, and sister will help you 
with your lessons.” 

After this ceremonious leave-taking, they start. 
BABY, papa and mamma. How proudly the little 
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A SPIDER’S HOME. 

one walks! Her impatience increases as the dis- 
tance to the schoolhouse decreases. ‘Are there 
pretty flowers and curtains in the windows, and 
pictures on the walls?” ‘May she lie down if 
she gets sleepy?” ‘‘May she come home if she 
thinks of something to tell mamma or Pauline ?” 
Eagerly Jeanette plies her questions, scarcely 
waiting for an answer. 

Papa and mamma are in a retrospective mood. 
This is the third time they make such a trip. First 
with Robert. What a sturdy little fellow he was! 
Ha, ha! ft seems as if it had been but yesterday. 
He would insist upon Rover’s going too, saying an 
“‘edicated”’ boy must have an “ edicated” doggie. 
The next memorable walk was with impulsive, 
tender-hearted Pauline. That beautiful bud is 
fast unfolding into a matchless rose! And this 
walk is with Jeanette, our precious baby. How 
time flies! We must be growing old! 

“The schoolhouse!” shouts Jeanette, abruptly 
eutting short further reflections. 

Here we leave our little Jean, our baby! Heaven 
bless and protect her! 


Texas Mistletoe. 
W. IRVINE GEORGE. 
—=__- 

A writer in the February number of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST speaks of gathering mistle- 
toe, and says that mistletoe grows on trees in 
swamps or near them. I am a Texas boy, and my 
father owns a large ranch. On the ranch, all over 
the pastures, are mesquite trees, which grow from 
nine to twelve feet high. At a short distance one 
would think a grove of these trees a peach orchard, 
as the tree so much resembles a peach tree. Mis- 
tletoe grows on these trees, and on other trees, 
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also, which are not near the water. In the winter 
the trees are covered with berries. The cowboys 
on the ranches go out and, while sitting on their 
ponies, reach up and gather mistletoe. I have 
often gathered it by the basketful, and very large 
clusters. So you see Texas is a much better State 
than South Carolina for mistletoe. At Christmas 
time we just go out about one hundred yards from 
the house and obtain all the mistletoe we need for 
decoration. 





The Trap-Door Spider. 
E. AMES. 
=_— 

Here is an excellent picture of this curious insect 
and its still more remarkable habitation. This 
spider is sometimes termed the ‘underground 
weaver,” but its more common name is the “ Trap- 
door Spider.” In entomology it is classed under 
the head of the Tetrapnenmones, and is described 
as having four lung-saes, four stigmata, and two 
pairs of spinnerets. This repulsive looking creature 
is a veritable Argus, having eight acute, brilliant 
ocelli, Which are inmovable and lidless, as are the 
eyes of all other insects. The entire body and 
spradling legs are covered with dusky, irregular 
hairs that, in addition to inky horns and sharp, 
serrated nippers, give him a formidable aspect. 
A little below the clawlike pinchers is a small aper- 
ture through which the venom is emitted that is 
comparatively harmless to man, but capable of 
producing instant death to its prey. Indeed, 
nature seems to have formed this insect for a life 
of hostility. It burrows in the earth for several 
inches, rounding and polishing off the sides of the 
cylindrical hole before weaving about the walls a 
gray, lacelike lining of exquisite texture and soft- 
ness. The door is made of earth, lined with the 
same silken fabric. It is joined to the main struc- 
ture after the manner of actual hinges. To insure 
a perfect fit, the sagacious little architect then 
bores two infinitesimal openings in the trap-door, 
in which he inserts his tiny horns and pulls it 
“tight-shut.’”? The entire “nest ’’ can be taken out 
from the earth and preserved for an indefinite 
length of time, owing to the surprising strength 
and tenacity of the web. The Trap-door spider 
frequents warm climates, and can generally be 
found wherever one has the misfortune to run 
across his first cousin, the tarantula, which he 
greatly resembles. Unlike the latter, however, 
his bite is not dangerous. His favorite pastime is 
to wage fierce battle with his sworn adversary, the 
wasp, though in most eases he is badly worsted in 
the conflict. 
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Mother’s Sunday School. 


KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
—_ - 

Sunday schools are very well in their way and 
so far as they go; but the best Sunday school for 
a family of children is at home and by their 
mother’s side on Sunday afternoon. Children of 
the present day know almost nothing of what was 
an enchanting book to the children of forty years 
ago; for Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is now much 
neglected, having been thrown aside for text- 
books and definitions of theology which are Greek 
always to the children, if not to their elders. This 
beautiful story in quaint language, which pre- 
sents step by step a picture of the whole journey 
of life, is not even owned in many families, even 
in houses where books are plenty, and is too sel- 
dom read in any home. The distant hills which 
are the “delectable mountains” to lovers of the 
old book are only commonplace elevations to the 
children of to-day. When they try to shake'off a 
bad habit, they do not think with a smile of 
Christian and his burden; and the “sloughs,” 
into which We all fall sooner or later-are all the 
deeper to flounder through since they do not 
recall the “Slough of Despond,’”’—and also that 
there was firm ground beyond it. The sweet old 
hymns learned on Sunday afternoons long ago 
are the treasures of many a mature life in weary 
and lonely hours, by night and day. How many 
hymns do children of the present day committo 
memory? If there were more teaching at home 
on Sundays, as there used to be, there would be 
perhaps less of a smattering of theology, and cer- 
tainly more practical Christianity; for mothers 
and children canygot study together without learn- 
ing mutual forbearance, which is the best and 
highest form of all teaching. 
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The State of Russian Agriculture. 


The condition of the agriculturists in Southern 
Russia is becoming more serious as the effects of 
the failure of the last grain crop become apparent. 
The extent of the disasters may be gauged from 
the fact that a few days ago the Russian *‘ Banque 
de la Noblesse’? announced for sale by public 
auction no fewer than eight hundred large and 
small estates in different provinces, the owners 
being unable to meet their engagements with this 
bank. The yield of grain in Southern Russia is 
much below the average for the last harvest, 
-ausing bitter disappointment to all concerned. 
Up to June the weather was in most districts emi- 
nently favorable, but after that date there was a 
succession of violent hail and rain storms, followed 
by scorching heat, which continued without inter- 
mission up to last August. The rain and bad 
weather played fearful havoe with growing grain, 
and what escaped the storms only survived to be 
burnt up by the fierce heat of the August sun, and 
a burning northeast wind completed the destruc- 
tion wrought by floods and storms. As regards the 
whole of Southern Russia the winter wheat crop 
of 1890 was of good quality and has yielded pretty 
well; but the reverse is the fact for spring wheat. 
In several localities the yield is most irregular, 
some land having produced well-filled ears, while 
in others even in full-looking ears the grain is 
small and light. Last year’s output for the whole 
Empire will exceed that of the previous year by 
about 100,000 tons, while it falls below that of 1888 
by the same quantity. When we point out that 
the 1888 yield was an exceptionally good one, far 
above an average, the full significance of this 
official acknowledgment of failure needs not to 
be pointed out. 

The yield of barley, rye, oats and colza seed was 
fairly good, although high rates rule for rye. Maize 
is below the average. Havoc also wrought by the 
steppe marmot has been considerable; in fact, the 
Imperial Agricultural Society of South Russia has 
offered three cents reward to every one producing 
the four legs and head of this animal. Another 
enemy to the farmer is the Hessian fly. Its ravages 
increase year by year, causing widespread dam- 
age to crops. The foregoing observations apply 
generally to the Odessa district. In the important 
agricultural center of Nicolaieff the harvest has 
been below the ordinary. Indeed, it is reekoned 
that one-half of the entire crop of the country has 
been ruined. Holders of grain will of course sell 
as little as possible, as prices are now very low; 
but it is expected by those on the spot that there 
will be no lack of grain in the market. In addition 
toaseries of disasters produced by bad weather, 
the agriculturists of many districts have to con- 
tend with very unremunerative prices caused by 
the rise in the value of the rouble, and also the 
outlook of losing much valuable cattle, the drought 
having rendered pasture lands exceedingly sterile. 

Similar conditions obtain in the Sevastopol and 
Crimea districts, both quantity and quality being 
below the average. The rise in the value of the 
rouble—about fifteen per cent more than last year 
at this time—has almost stopped purchases for 
export. In some parts of Eupatoria, a large grain- 
producing district, a quantity hardly more than 
enough for seed was reaped. In Kieff, the position 
is so serious that many farmers have become 
bankrupt, and others are very hard pushed. Some 
idea of the destructiveness of the storms will be 
gained when we say that in one district alone 
damage was done to the extent of over $340,000. In 
Kieff it is thought that the Russian government is 
about to raise the price of grain, and that wheat 
will be selling at a rouble per pood, or about 
seventy-five cents per thirty-six pounds. The 
returns of the Southwestern railway from January 
1 to August 20, 1890, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1889 show a deficit of $1,839,000, and 
they contend that this is due to bad harvests re- 
ducing exportation of grain. 

There is no doubt that the Rusgian agriculturist 
is placed in a very critical condition. The govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg has recognized the present 
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peril of the staple industry of the country. The 
Southwestern and Kieff-Kursk railway companies 
some time ago raised their rates for the carriage 
of grain from Kieff to Libau and Koénigsberg about 
$12.40 per car. The result has been a complete 
disorganization of the grain trade of these dis- 
tricts. Some of the merchants think that this is a 
move by the Southwestern railway company to 
have all grain sent to Odessa for shipment from 
that port. Most of those who understand any- 
thing about the grain trade of Southern Russia 
are well aware of the frauds which have been 
practiced by the middlemen in palming off inferior 
qualities when shipping to foreign parts. The 
use of elevators, which are now coming into favor, 
is intended to meet this and other evils. The 
government propose to enforce rules which pro- 
vide that grain brought to town must be sold 
exclusively in the corn market in bulk or from 
sample, except in cases where, before being sent, 
the grain has either been sold or addressed to a 
commission agent. Speculators are prohibited 
from buying grain outside or in the town when on 
its way to market. Weighing machines of all 
descriptions when used for grain purposes must 
have weights down to one pound inclusive. The 
buyer must not make any deductions against the 
interest of the seller. The grain must be received 
the day it is bought, except in bad weather. 
General samples may be taken to see whether the 
purchase is of one quality. The maximum com- 
mission to agents is fixed by law. Every one en- 
gaged in the trade must be duly licensed. Heavy 
penalties are provided for infringements of these 
rules. Finally, the agriculturists are now agitating 
for the free entrance of all machinery and imple- 
ments affecting farm work. 
C. F. TEMPLE, Odessa, Russia. 
— 
Dairying in New Orleans. 

There is probably no other city of its size in 
America which receives its milk supply from so 
limited a radius as does New Orleans. Certainly 
no other city in the United States has less appar- 
rent facilities for supplying its own needs in this 
line. Yet the great bulk of the New Orleans sup- 
ply of milk is produced in dairies situated either 
within the city limits or so near by that the pro- 
duct is brought in by wagons each morning and 
delivered from them direct to the consumers. A 
small quantity of milk is received by rail from 
dairies located outside, and some aerated milk is 
sent from as great a distance as St. Louis. 

Dairy farming, as it is known in the North, is 
hardly practiced at all in this locality, owing 
mainly to the difficulty of cultivating the grasses 
upon which the Northern dairyman and stock- 
grower has learned to rely as the basis of his 
industry. Hay isan expensive luxury, and is spar- 
ingly used in feeding. Concentrated foods, which 
are not so expensive to ship and handle as those of 
larger bulk, are used as much as possible, and cot- 
ton seed hulls form the chief substitute for hay. 
Of the latter, good timothy is worth twenty-two 
dollars per ton. Bran sells at just the same price, 
prairie hay at ten dollars, and cotton seed hulls 
(at the mill) at three dollars. The latter has a 
greater nutritive value, according to the selliug 
price, than any of the other foods, and is valued 
particularly in the dairy because of its absorbent 
properties. It will take up a great amount of 
water (many times its own weight), and thus the 
cows are induced to take much more water than 
they would ordinarily drink. 

Notwithstanding the high price of feeding stuffs, 
dairying here, as well as elsewhere in the South, 
should be a very profitable industry when pursued 
with judgment and economy. In the first place, 
cows can be purchased very cheap, thus not re- 
quiring a great outlay of capital. While the price 
obtained for milk (uniformly forty cents per gal- 
lon throughout the year) is one that the Northerner 
would consider enough to justify the most elabo- 
rate outlay in the way of high feeding. One draw- 
back to the present system is that the manurial 
product is not a source of revenue, but often of 
loss. When it cannot be given away cartmen are 
paid twenty-five cents per load for hauling it to 
the most convenient dumping ground. If the 
dairies could be removed to the open country, 
fields of such grasses as are best adapted to the 
South put into cultivation, the manure applied to 
the production of garden crops for market or of 
roots for feeding, and, more than all. if better cat- 
tle were introduced, the business might easily take 
on elements of profit now undreamed of. 

The high, two-wheeled carts in which milk is 








peddled about the city are very peculiar, and are 
all alike. They are plainly and strongly built, the 
shaft fastened to the harness so as to raise the 
front of the cart higher than the rear, and two 
cans strapped solidly in the front. The driver 
stands behind his cans,and whips over the illy- 
paved streets at a pace that threatens the annihi- 
lation of the entire outfit. But horse, cart, ang 
driver are used to rough work, and so they never 
pause though pavements be broken and streets 
full of pitfalls. 
J. K. FRANKLIN, New Orleans, La. 
—~ 
Western New York Crops. 

The year 1890 will long be remembered by the 
Western New York farmer as one of many disap- 
pointments and hardships. Worse mishaps in crop 
failures could not easily have befallen us than the 
entire failure of apples, the partial one of pears, 
the almost entire failure of corn, and the terrible 
rot of potatoes. There is one ray of light in this 
dark picture of the season. Small fruits and Bart- 
lett pears, and some of the plums turned out to be 
quite fair, and prices were very good. There is 
one instance in my immediate neighborhood of a 
two-acre orchard of Bartletts yielding the owner 
over $2700 gross receipts this year. Of course these 
two acres had been kept well manured and wel] 
tilled. During the seven weeks’ drought in July 
and August, for instance, the ground was fre- 
quently stirred with the harrow. The results of 
such thorough tillage was that no finer crop could 
have been found in the county. It shows what 
may be done here with Bartlett pears. Later 
pears did not d0 so well. Seab did much damage 
to some varieties, especially Flemish Beauty. As 
in the case of potatoes, we will have to resort 
to spraying with fungicides. Nevertheless, I have 
not noticed any signs of discouragement, notwith- 
standing all the drawbacks of the season. This 
section about Niagara Falls, with the great tunnel 
in process, and mills and houses to be built, and 
new railroads talked of, will soon be one of the 
grandest markets for farmers and gardeners. 

T. GREINER, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
oe 
A Paradise for Live Stock. 

The winter in this region up to this writing, Feb- 
ruary 10, has been more like a pleasant autumn; 
no rain, no snow, and perfect roads. There have 
been only a couple of cold snaps, lasting but a few 
days, then followed by mild, sunny, October-like 
days. This is the country of the famous “No. 1 
Hard,” but it ought to be equally well known as a 
paradise for stock. The buffalo grass, which cures 
standing on the ground, makes fine winter pasture. 
My horses and cattle are out on the prairie all 
day, and are in finé condition. Within the past 
year or two there has been a sheep boom, it having 
been discovered that this dry rolling prairie is 
just fitted for sheep. The crops of the past year 
have been satisfactory when properly put in. My 
wheat, oats, and barley, the three leading crops in 
this country, were good, the oats being unusually 
heavy—forty-five pounds to the bushel. Garden 
vegetables do well, tomatoes and melons excepted. 

C. C. THOMAS, James River Valley, N. D. 
as 
Convict Farming in Texas. 

Whatever may be said against the system of 
employing convicts as agricultural laborers, as is 
the custom in some of the Southern States, there 
has been at least one good result from it in Texas. 
It has shown what may be accomplished in the 
line of large farming operations by the employ- 
ment of plenty of capital and labor together under 
intelligent direction. The recent annual report 
from the superintendent of the State farm in Fort 
Bend county shows the net profit from the labor 
of each of the 156 convicts thereon to have been 
$417.78. The total profit for the year was $65,258.00. 
As the value of the property is placed at only 
$200,000.00, including land, machinery, buildings 
and stock, it will be seen that the profit upon the 
eapital invested has been nearly thirty-three per 
cent. Even had ordinary laborers’ wages been 
paid to the convicts, the profit would yet have 
been very liberal. During the four years in which 
the farm has been in operation the profits have 
very nearly repaid the total investment. For the 
season of 1890 the cotton crop amounted to 500 
bales, grown upon 777 acres, and giving a return of 
$32.00 per acre. The crop of sugar and molasses, 
grown upon 600 acres, it is estimated will yield 
$113.50 per acre. Last year five hundred acres of 
cane paid $60,000.00. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the policy of 
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employing convict labor in this manner, but to 
emphasize the fact that farming operations of 
the greatest magnitude can be carried on success- 
fully in our country by wise financial manage- 
ment. A company in this State is about to try 
ponanza wheat farming, after the manner so prev- 
alent in the Northwest afew years ago. Ten thou- 
sand acres in the Pan Handle country are to be put 
under cultivation as speedily as possible, and 
wheat grown as the sole crop. The common error 
with such attempts has been the continuous crop- 
ping of the land, with no effort to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. If this mistake is avoided 
there is no good reason why the company should 
not be successful. There are vast areas of good 
sugar land yet unoccupied in the South, which, as 
may be seen from the figures given above, offer an 
inviting field to the capitalist; the reason that 
they have not been already utilized is that so 
much sapital is required in this industry that the 
single individual is often debarred from it. 
R. K. JAMES, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 
—_- 

Fall Scenes of Hampshire and Surrey. 

Sunday evening late in October, 1890, I left the 
good ship Ems for Southampton on the transfer 
steamer. It was too late todo more than to take 
a short stroll through the streets near my hotel, in 
the soft moonlight of a clear autumn evening. Cool, 
but not cold. Crowds of people were returning 
home from church. 





patient, strong, and gentle. The nearer we ap. 
proached London the more familiar became the 
names of the places passed; thus confirming the 
reality that we were truly traveling over a portion 
of the England of our daydreams of boyhood days. 
These beautiful scenes seemed so like dreams that 
it was difficult to make them appear real. Scenes 
unrolled, extended panoramas, familiar pictures, 
as though turned over leaf by leaf of a well-conned 
book of lovely farm views of old England. The 
bright sunshine aided the delusion, though height- 
ening the brilliancy of the ever-changing views. 
There is the low level smoke hanging over the 
low smoke-stained brick houses. There is the 
Thames. Westop. We arein London. Wonderful 
London, and the syn is shining all the time, even 
in London. A. 8. Ericus, London, England. 
ae 
Cattle on the Montana Ranges. 

While it seems a sin to ship calves and heifers to 
a market that pays very little more for them than 
it costs to ship, still, if one stops to think, it must 
be realized that there is some good reason for it. 
Six years ago cattle in Montana were at the high- 
est price. Stock cattle sold as high as thirty-five 
dollars a head, from yearlings up, and were hard 
to get at that figure, and every one thought that 
if they could get a band of cattle they were 
on the straight road to wealth. A cattle man 
would be almost insulting in his reply if one asked 





cattle are, technically speaking, ‘cows’? among 
cattle men). Now to feed hay, as some of the men 
in this valley are doing, for which they are offered 
eighteen dollars a ton, and those who are near the 
mines as high as forty dollars a ton, is, as can 
plainly be seen, a clear loss; for if they shipped 
their cattle and got nothing for them they could 
get a third more for their hay than the cattle are 
worth, and would have none of the work of feed- 
ing or looking after them. 

Another thing that is killing off the cattle is the 
sheep industry. Sheep are now where cattle were 
six years ago, right at the top notch, and sheep 
men are doing just what the cattle men have done. 
increasing their herd to the utmost until now one 
finds a sheep camp in every direction, and sheep 
will getfat where cows will starve. The sheep are 
now getting the lion’s share of the immense tracts 
of grazing land, and with three-year-old steers 
selling at twenty dollars, as they did last fall, it is 
not much wonder that cattle men are shipping 
anything and everything to get out of a business 
that is only running them into debt. 

EDWIN J. DoTY, Meagher Co., Mont. 
—— 


Hot Winds and Their Origin. 


In arecent number of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, a correspondent from Manitoba, defines 
the cause of hot winds in Dakota and Manitoba. He 
states that their hot winds originate in the arid 
desert southwest of Kan- 
sas. I do not doubt that 





From every direction 





heavy footfalls sounded 
loudly on the pavement 
and flagging of the 
streets. The tramp was 
like that of the heavy 
and hurried footfalls of 
heavy-booted men. But 
as by far the greater 
number of persons met 
were women, the revela- 
ation was apparent. 
English women wear 
heavy boots, and are vig- 
orous walkers. As this 
was my first visit to 
England and, from read- 
ing Dickens and other 
English authors, I at 
once remembered the 
peculiarities of the 
country. At the hotels 
women were managers, 
bookkeepers and clerks. 
Nations like individuals 
have characteristics pe- 
culiar to themselves. 
After a nignt’s good 
sleep I rose early and 
saw the sun rise vlear 
and bright. This desir- 
able state decided my 
course. I will go up to 
London in aglare of sun- 
shine, and booked for 
London on a slow way train so as the better to 
enjoy the fall scenes and agricultural status of old 








England. 

Before reaching the first stop or station, the 
fields wore a neat fall-dress appearance. The fall 
plowing had been nearly completed. The hay- 
stacks were well placed and neatly, yes, elegantly 
made. Cireular, with an overhanging thatched 
roof, and slightly cut away at the base (as shown 
in the engraving). There had evidently been no 
heavy frosts, as the meadows, pastures, and win- 
ter grain crops were beautiful in the sunshine, and 
that, too, only just prior to the gloomy days of 
November. Then and there, on either side of the 
railroad, flocks of sheep were grazing. Yonder, 
down in the valley, big-uddered Shorthorn cows 
were feeding, or chewing the cud of contentment. 
The neat trim hop-poles were stacked in exact 
cones indicating the tasteful and thrifty farming. 
Here again the strong and serviceable Clydesdale 
mare and colts looked up at the passing train 
without fear. Their white faces and white feet 
and dark-bay coats brought out by the sun were 
clear, and bright, and beautiful. All along this 
eighty miles to London were farm scenes of ex- 
ireme loveliness. As we slowed up near a station 
there were in a field a dozen white-faced, fat, sleek 
Herefords calmly enjoying a full breakfast 
recently swallowed. The Herefords I was in- 
formed are, next to the Shorthorns, the best beef 


eattle in all England, and as oxen, they are true, 








ENGLISH HAYSTACKS. 


him what he would take for a calf, and every one 
kept all of the female stock, and increased the 
herds as fast as possible. There could only be one 
result—the range became overstocked. Then we 
had the hard winter of 1886-7, which killed off the 
cattle by thousands. Then they began to decline 
in value, and they have kept falling ever since 
until now stock cattle are offered at twelve dollars 
and less, and no chance to find a buyer. Six years 
ago a piece of veal was as much of a luxury as 
turkey is now; now it is as cheap as prime beef. 
Along with the overstoecking of the ranges, the 
country began to settle up, so that now there is 
hardly a good piece of land to be had that is aeces- 
sible to water and timber. Most of the bottom 
lands are taken up and inelosed, and thousands of 
acres of railroad lands that are fit for pasture are 
bought up and feneed. Every mining camp that 
is struck is sure death to the cattle that range 
near it, as all of the land that is of any value is 
barred up, and freighters’ stock, that haul the sup- 
plies to the camp, eat up what little feed there is 
outside of the inclosures. Running cattle on the 
range in any of the settled valleys, unless we have 
avery mild winter, is a thing of the past, and to 
feed hay at what it is worth, considering the low 
market value of cattle, is running into debt. Hay 
is worth from ten to twenty-five dollars a ton in 
the stack; cattle are worth from nine to twelve 
dollars a head; if the winter is not too long or 
severe, a ton of hay will winter a cow (all kinds of 





hot winds are generated 
in Southwest Kansas, 
and in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, but 
I very much doubt if 
they ever get as far 
away as to Dakota. I 
have known the wind 
to blow hot two or three 
days in succession, but 
only for a few hours in 
the middle of each day; 
the nights are always 
cool. Hot winds are 
caused by a hot sun, a 
dry soil, and asufficient- 
ly dry atmosphere. The 
sun may shine hot and 
the ground be dry, but 
if there is sufficient 
moisture in the air there 
will be no hot wind. As 
for the influence which 
plowing up the sod has 
in extending the desert 
area, my experience is 
just the reverse. The 
first summer this coun- 
try was settled there 
was more plowing done, 
and more rain than there 
has ever been since. 
About half of the people 
proved up the'first year 
and abandoned their claims. Since then, as the 
population has diminished each year, the rain- 
fall has fallen off till this year, which has been the 
driest so far since I came here; but the ground 
that has been cultivated the longest wets the deep- 
est and holds the moisture the longest. I settled 
first in Clark county, and my experience there in 
relation to plowing and rainfall was the same. 
Wo. T. SMITH, Finney Co., Kansas. 
- —o— 


Crops and Labor in Georgia. 


In the early fall months of last year the weather 
was about as unfavorable for gathering cotton as 
was ever known inthis eountry. The cotton would 
hardly get dry enough from one rain to pick before 
another would come ; and to make matters more 
distressing labor simply could not be had. After 
awhile it stopped raining and the weather was 
dry for several weeks so that almost every one 
finished picking before Christmas. Corn was not 
so good last year as formerly, and is now selling 
at the stores at eighty cents per bushel. 

Labor seems to be getting scarcer all the time. 
Just at this time many farmers are out of farm 
hands enough to cultivate their land, and the sup- 
ply appears inadequate to the demand. But little 
cold weather up to Christmas with us. Since the 
first of January we have had clear weather and 
beautiful frosty mornings. 

J. B. BUNYN, Spalding Co., Ga. 
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RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The upland farmers in North Wales lost over 
3,000 sheep during the recent severe weather. 

It has been estimated that the recent Australian 
strikes cost the colonies there over $6,250,000. 

India, it is estimated, will produce 110,000,000 of 
tea during the coming season. 

The value of live animals imported into Great 
Britain last year was $56,081,665, against $51,800,435 
in 1889. 

Brazil, a country as large as the United States, 
has but six thousand miles of railroads, and a 
population of 12,000,000. 

The annual product of salt throughout the world 
is estimated at 7,300,000 tons, the larger share com- 
ing from English works. 

Out of $163,000,000 paid by the United Kingdom in 
1890 for imports of breadstuffs, only $30,000,000 went 
to her own colonies, including India. 

Sixteen millions of dollars were sent from the 
United States to pay for beet sugar bought in 
Germany during the year ending June 30, 1890. 

The apple trade of Nova Scotia is increasing 
enormously. In 1889, 300,000 barrels were exported, 
and the export of 1890 exceeded 400,000 barrels. 

Australia is the only country in the world to 
which ruminating animals are not indigenous, and 
yet cattle and sheep of various breeds thrive there 
amazingly. 

The Uruguayan government has raised the duties 
on the import of sugar, silks, spirits, and tobacco. 
Canned goods and perfumes are also to be more 
highly taxed. 

The Australian high-jumping horse record is now 
six feet six and one-half inches, Spondulix having 
jumped that height at the Royal Agricultural 
Show in Melbourne. 

Mr. Riddell, the proprietor of the celebrated 
Blackhall stud, in Renfrewshire, Scotland, re- 
cently sold in one lot, to an American dealer, sixty 
pedigree Clydesdales. 

It is stated that the Duke of Portland has de- 
clined an offer of $90,000, made by a representative 
of the Hungarian government, for his celebrated 
thoroughbred horse, Donovan. 

Australia has begun to ship eggs to the British 
markets, but as yet the quantity sent is inconsid- 
erable. The eggs are six weeks at least aboard 
ship between Australia and British ports. 

The Council of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers have had their attention drawn 
to the urgent necessity for the exercise of more 
eare in the selection of seeds for the British grain 
tields. 

Mr. A. E. Mansell, the well-known auctioneer of 
Shrewsbury, Eng., has intimated to the authorities 
that he will offer a prize of $500 for the best Shrop- 
shire ram to be exhibited at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893. 

By a decree of the Khedive the cultivation of 
tobaeco has been prohibited throughout the whole 
of Egypt. The owners of lands which are found to 
be under tobacco cultivation will be subjected to 
a fine of $1,000 per acre. 

For some reason it has been a difficult matter in 
the past to grow strawberries in Australia. The 
few growers, who after all are only comparatively 
successful, get from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
a pint for their berries. 

The woolen industry of France requires 10,000,000 
of Australian fleeces, 50,000,000 of La Plata, and 
1,000,000 of Russia, in all about 61,000,000 fleeces. 
Ninety per cent of this wool is merino, and ten per 
cent ordinary and common. 

The British Board of Agriculture having ap- 
proved of the scheme for establishing a Chair of 
Agriculture at the Yorkshire College it has been 
decided to appoint a Professor at a salary of $1,500, 
with emoluments in addition. 

In Cape Colony, Africa, owing to heavy rains, 
accompanied by severe hail, the crops on the 
whole are poor, though in some parts they are 
reviving, and in certain localitles all the cereals 
have suffered much from frost. 

Good osier willow beds are very profitable in 
England. The kinds of willow planted are usually 
the common red and white willows. The shoots are 
eut and sold to the basket makers. A good bed 


pays at the rate of from $25 to $50 per acre. 
At Drysdale, Victoria, Australia, Messrs. Herbert 
& Gallow have incubators at work capable of turn- 











ing out 10,000 chickens at one time, and at present 
have over 4,000 newly-born young on the farm in 
addition to over 1,500 other fowls. 

There has been a serious bush fire in Australia. 
It extended along a line twenty miles wide, and 
13,000 sheep were burned on one farm alone. Be- 
sides this fire the oat crop in New South Wales has 
sustained extensive damage through locusts. 

Owing to the oppressively high prices at present 
prevailing in the larger cities of Bavaria, the 
question of meat food has recently again become 
one of prime importance, and various measures 
have been suggested with a view to reduce the 
cost of meat. 

The rice crop of Japan last year was unusually 
large. A good average crop is 173,701,500 bushels, 
but last year 250,000,000 bushels were produced, of 
which 75,000,000 were available for export. or about 
ten times larger than any previous export in any 
one year from Japan. 

The Northumberland Association for controlling 
the number of rooks, wood-pigeons, and sparrows 
reports that during the past year the number of 
rooks destroyed was 516, of wood-pigeons 5,367, and 
of sparrows’ eggs 254 dozen. For this destruction 
the association had paid $795. 

In Ireland the statistics for 1890 as compared 
with 1889 show an increase in the number of horses 
and mules of 11,369; of cattle, 146,579; of sheep, 
534,618; of pigs, 189,609. Of poultry enumerated for 
1890, 1,026,572 were turkeys; 2,211,146 geese ; 3,001,617 
ducks, and 9,171,744 were ordinary fowls. 

The condition of the flax trade in Russia is stated 
by the British Consul at St. Petersburg to still 
remain in an unsatisfactory condition, and com- 
plaints of purchasers continue to be loud against 
the bad quality of Russian flax and the frauds 
committed in its preparation and assortment for 
the market. 

An interesting experiment is about to be tried in 
St. Petersburg in the founding of a factory for the 
weaving of silk. In the Caucasus, and especially 
in Central Asia, the keeping of silkworms is be- 
coming more and more an industry of the people, 
and itis proposed to manufacture the raw material 
so obtained. 

An official return states that the number of to- 
bacco plantations in Russia last year was 607,582, as 
compared with 518,335 in 1889, the area under culti- 
vation being about 105,000 acres as against 90,000 
acres in 1889, while the quantity of tobacco grown 
was about 115,000 tons, or about 29,000 tons more 
than last year. 

In Algiers, Africa, an invasion of locusts is pre- 
dicted during the coming spring, and it is feared 
that the insects will be accompanied by a swarm 
of the larger species which infested Algeria in 
1867 and 1873. The insects are expected from the 
Touat and Gourara disticts. Much consternation 
prevails among the inhabitants. 


The first picking of cotton in Egypt is finished, 
and the second well advanced. The earliness of 
the crop is due to the more extensive planting of 
metafifi this year, which ripens earlier than other 
species. The quality of the crop is generally ex- 
cellent, and no damage through worms is reported. 
The crop is estimated at 3,250,000 cantars. 


An account has been kept of the number of 
sheep worried and killed by dogs in Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, and adjacent mountains during the 
past year. The great destruction was in Llanberis 
district, which includes Snowdon, where the loss 
sustained by farmers was $1,290, while in seven 
parishes included in the returns the aggregate 
loss was $6,300. 

The control of the butter trade in Denmark is 
very strict, three inspectors being employed whol- 
ly on the special duty of investigating the purity 
of butter offered for sale. Out of the 775 samples 
of butter analyzed by Professor Stein not one was 
found to be adulterated. No margarine was ex- 
ported from Denmark during the two years over 
which the report extends. 

At the London Commercial tea salesroom, a con- 
signment of tea from Ceylon, which experts in the 
tea trade describe as being the finest tea ever 
grown, was put up for sale at auction. Much excite- 
ment prevailed, and at length the lot was knocked 
down at $21.68 per pound, a figure which has never 
been approached in the annals of the tea trade. It 
was afterward resold at $27.48 per pound. 

According to a recent report of Consul Pratt, the 
chief industry of Zanzibar and Pemba is clove 
growing. The tree was introduced in 1830, and the 
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harvest of the present year is expected to be 
13,000,000 pounds, at an average local value of tey 
eents per pound. A ten-year-old tree is capable 
of yielding twenty pounds of cloves; trees of 
twenty years often yield upward of one hundred 
pounds. 

It having come to the knowledge of the Egyptian 
Government that some merchants at Suakim had 
imported 40,000 bags of grain for the purpose of 
selling it to the natives outside the town, the 
authorities have prohibited the sale, pointing out 
that such an amount of food would be enough to 
provision 10,000 Dervishes for 100 days, and would 
facilitate a Dervish advance on Upper Egypt under 
Osman Digma’s leadership. 

American sheetings are too good for the Corean 
market, and until our manufacturers lower the 
quality and cost by the addition of sizing, they 
will be unable to compete with English makes. 
The total net revenue of Corea for 1889, which was 
a great improvement on former years, was $279,- 
999.76; the net revenue for the first six months of 
1890 was $269,447.09, or only $10,552.67 less than for 
the whole preceding yeaf. 

In the province of Sz-chuen, Western China, vast 
areas are devoted to the growing of the poppy, 
not only for the opium but also for the oil pressed 
from the seeds, the lye manufactured from the 
ashes of the stalk and the leaves which furnish 
food for pigs. The salt wells of this province that 
have been operated steadily for nearly 2,000 years, 
yielding 200,000 tons valued at $5,000,000. annually 
are anothér valuable source of income. 

A society with limited fees has been registered 
in Berlin, Germany, under the name of the German 
Horse Proprietors’ Association. The object of the 
society is to provide a savings and lending bank; 
to make joint purchases of horses, grain and feed- 
ing stuffs; and to compensate for loss by death, 
incurable diseases, or injury to horses of the mem- 
bers. The society also intends to found a horse 
depot, with riding and driving schools, at a later 
date. 

Mr. Gardner has given notice in the British 
House of Commons of his intention to call atten- 
tion to the condition of the agricultural laboring 
ing classes, and to move “That in the interest of 
the town and country populations it is the duty of 
the Government to introduce such reforms into 
local government, land law, and poor law as shall 
enable and encourage the rural laboring classes 
to maintain their connection with agriculturul 
districts.” 

The forest wealth of Norway has for a long time 
been steadily declining. The forests owned by the 
State or communities cover 2,500,000 acres, and 
their value estimated at $4,000,000. They occupy 
only 123 per cent of the aggregate forest ground of 
the country, which is computed at 20,000,000 acres. 
The yearly destruction of forest lands by private 
owners far exceeds the annual growth of trees and 
the government is greatly alarmed over the pros- 
pect for the near future. 


Until lately the cotton waste used in printing 
presses has been cleaned from the oil and re-used, 
the grease being considered as useless and thrown 
away. It has, however, been found that the oil 
thus destroyed can be made, after very simple 
treatment, to yield first-class printing ink, and it 
has been ascertained that one ton of this spent 
waste yields about fourteen hundred-weight of 
oil from which ink of an improved quality anda 
reduced price is manufactured. 


Much of the olive oil exported from France is 
adulterated with different seed and nut oils. At 
least seven or eight of the seed products are so 
employed. The French farmers and the agricul- 
tural stations are doing what they can to remedy 
this, as growers of olives are being seriously 
injured by these cheap mixtures just as our dairy 
farmers were hurt by manufactured imitations of 
butter; but they can do little unless the buyers 
are compelled by astringent law to ship only un- 
adulterated oil. 


By order of the British Board of Agriculture all 
importations of live stock from Holland are pro- 
hibitegd, but consignments on the sea will be al- 
lowed to pass if free from disease. This order 
chiefly affects sheep and calves, of which 6,000 to 
7,000 of the former, and 600 to 900 of the latter have 
been weekly imported during the last few months. 
The order also stops the importation of milch 
cows. The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Holland is stated to be the reason for the 
promulgation of the present order. 
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ISSUES OF THE DAY. 
YHE YAX PROBLEM. 


How Real Estate is Lightly Taxed. 
FRANK J. BELL. 
——>- 

The article in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for March tends to mislead the farmer. It is true 
as stated in the outset that, “in no phase of the 
administration of government are the abuses so 
gross, the oppression so unjust and severe”; but 
the abuses and the oppression arise from the 
effort, on the part of the laws, to tax personal 
property. The fact that personal tax laws are 
everywhere imperfectly carried out is very well 
known and acknowledged, and it is a fact that 
they are much more effective, more nearly reach 
what they intend in the rural sections and in the 
country towns and small cities than in the large 
cities; and these facts at once furnish the cause of 
the oppression. 

In the country towns and rural sections the 
assessor is much more successful in gathering the 
lists of personal property. The gold watch, the 
pleasure carriage, the valuable horses and cattle, 
cannot escape his eye.and the gossip of the cus- 
tom mill, the blacksmith shop, the corner grocery, 
or the annual ‘frolies” furnishes the foundation 
for inquiries by the assessor, to the effect that 
Squire Jones has such and such bonds or mortga 
ges, and consequent assessment. 

In the large cities, no such particular individual 
acquaintance exists between the assessed and the 
assessor and as a consequence the property largely 
escapes; and in the cities where the “ listing” sys- 
tem, as it is called, is used, no greater success is 
attained. In this system the owners of the perso- 
nal property are called upon individually, to put 
down under oath, on a printed blank, under all 
imaginable headings, every form of personal prop- 
erty they are possessed of and one would think 
that nothing could escape; and yet in Massachu- 
setts, where this system is practiced, the estimate 
as stated is that two thousand millions of perso- 
nal property escape taxation every year; likewise 
in San Franeisco and many other places, and in 
New York city alone, undoubtedly a much larger 
amount likewise escapes, without this system. 

The result is that the personal property, will, so 
far as is practical, go to the larger cities where it 
may so escape, particularly, as in so doing it gets 
within the bounds of the best protection,—where 
tire and burglar-proof vaults are to be found in 
plentiful convenience, where ample storehouses 
exist, and where all are protected by the best 
systems of fire and police. 

Efforts have been made 
some years, and are now 


at Albany annually for 
again being made, to 
enact a law, bringing the “listing system” into 
operation in New York. The bills introduced, 
have been modified from year to year, as the legis- 
lators imagine they have covered some more 
points in effectiveness, and many of them, espe- 
cially the representatives from the country dis- 
triets, think that the proposed legislation, being 
an effort to make the personal wealth of the large 
cities pay its share of the general burden, is but 
wise and just. 

The result of all efforts, however, as it stands to- 
day, is that only a small percentage of the perso- 
nal property is taxed—that a much larger percent- 
age of the personal property in rural districts is 
taxed than in large cities, and this result is not 
materially different where the most rigorous sys- 
tem of listing is used from any other of the many 
forms of assessing in vogue in various localities. 

Has it ever occurred to the farmer that his real 
estate values are being lessened because the exist- 
ing laws are driving the personal property away 
from him? His depleted and abandoned farms 
are the result of such action, for without the per- 
sonal property the land has only a primitive 
value. The primitive acres are worth but little 
Without personal property. The presence of the 
pioneer without personal property does not much 
enhance the value, but give him only an ax to 
take upon those acres and the value is immedi- 
ately increased; give him horses and cattle with 
farming implements and the value is still further 
increased; and later on when the pioneer has 
built a cabin with his ax, give him money for the 
purehase of materials, foreign to his acres, or for 
purposes of barter and trade and his acres further 
increase in value; in fact with every introduction 
of personal property in its various forms does the 


value of the original acres increase and with every 
departure of personal property will they decrease. 
Then why should we enact laws to drive this 
property from us ? 

Nothing more fully demonstrates this than the 
situation to-day in those sections where the per- 
sonal tax laws have been most rigorously enforced. 
If we may believe the statement in the daily press, 
in Vermont, where the personal assessment was 
trebled in a single year, hundreds of farms with 
their dwelling houses, and barns, and outbuild- 
ings, have been abandoned; and in Pennsylvania 
where the pessonal assessment was largely 
increased by the inquisitorial system of listing, 
farm properties were similarly reduced, and in the 
old counties of York and Berks in that State, 
where the best and richest farms of the State lie, 
the county papers have been filled to repletion, 
the past two or three years, with advertisements 
of sheriff sales; a thing unknown before. 

The present tax laws in New York exempt mort- 
gages in the hands of mutual insurance companies 
and savings banks. This is of course a great 
attraction to capital, and it has been estimated 
that three-fourths of all the mortgages in New 
York city are so held. The real estate pays upon 
its full assessed value, regardless of the fact that 
millions of mortgages are held against it, and if 
the laws were effectively carried out the holders 
of these mortgages, outside of the insurance com- 
panies and savings banks, would pay a duplicate 
tax onthem. But the holders of these mortgages 
largely escape this tax. 

The widows and orphans, the honest and a few 
of the ignorant pay the individual personal tax, in 
New York city. Where a tax cannot be evenly 
and equitably imposed why select the above 
classes to impose it on ? 

Allow me to quote a saying of Mr. Enslee, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, in a communication of his to 
Governor Brown of that State, and which was con- 
sidered so wise that it was favorably quoted by no 
less an authority than the late George H. Andrews, 
while tax commissioner of New York city, in an 
address before the Assembly Committee on Ways 
and Means. It was as follows: 

‘Hence, I say, that of all the men of our State 
who should object to oppressive, and to follow the 
principle, I will say, any, taxation at all on 
money, merchandise, trade, or manufactories, ete., 
it is the man who owns the real estate or immovy- 
able property. His proposition should be this: 
He should say to the thousands of men in the civ- 
ilized world, with their money in their pockets, 
looking out for a favorable place to go to for bank- 
ing, merchandising, manufacturing, or farming. 
Come, locate on my property; I will not oppress 
you; come to me, for I can’t go to you, and we 
must come together, or my property is worth 
nothing; and knowing this I will not tax you or 
oppress you. 

He advises that there should be eut in 
upon the State Capitol these words: 

“NEVER TAX ANYTHING THAT WOULD BE 
OF VALUE TO YOUR STATE, AND THAT COULD 
AND WOULD RUN AWAY, OR THAT COULD 
AND WOULD COME TO YOU.” 

If it is, and it undoubtedly is, personal property 
which makes real estate valuable, why should we 
not encourage its presence by‘royalty, rather than 
tax. That it would not be a burden on real estate 
to pay all the tax in New York city is shown by 
the following: Take the situation in New York 
city for the year 1890. The real estate assessment 
was about $1,400,000.000 and the personal property 
assessment, $300,000,000, a total of $1,700,000,000- 
This at the rate of $1.95 made a tax collected of 
$33,490,000. Of the personal property assessment 
$100,000,000 represented the assessment on corpora- 
tions and banks which should be continued; the 
balance, $200,000,000, being the individual personal 
assessment roll should be canceled and deducted, 
which would leave an assessment roll of $1,500,000,- 
000 and would only require a rate of $2.23 to realize 
the same amount of tax. As this rate is far ex- 
ceeded in many other places it could not be bur- 
densome to New York. Brooklyn, on an equally 
high assessed value, paid in 1890 an average rate 
of about three per cent. 

The relief of personal property from taxation 
would attract it where so relieved, and its presence 
would by the infallible rule increase real estate 
values, and therei.pon our rate of taxation would 
decline toa point no doubt as low as our present 
rate. Rural districts and smaller cities being 
affected more seriously by our present laws, 
would, upon the enactment of such a law exempt- 
ing personal property from taxation, receive more 
benefits proportionally than New York city. 

It would be the keynote to the redemption of 
abandoned farms and wasted lands. 


stone 





A New Land Policy. 


———_—~>- 

After mature deliberation, involving a contest 
lasting through two Congresses, a conference com- 
mittee agreed upon an entirely new measure, that 
was passed in the closing hours of Congress. The 
bill first repeals the Timber Culture act, but with a 
reservation in favor of bona fide claims hereto- 
fore initiated. In computing the period of cultiva- 
tion on claims already accruing, it is provided 
that the time shall run from the date of the entry 
if the necessary acts of cultivation are performed 
within the proper time. The preparation of land 
and the planting of trees are to be construed as 
acts of cultivation. Persons who have complied 
with the provisions of the Timber Culture act for 
four years may prove up their claims by the pay- 
ment of $1.25 an acre. The Desert Land act is 
amended by requiring the filing of a map showing 
the proposed method of reclamation, and no per- 
son shall receive patents for land under the act 
unless he has expended in the work of reclama- 
tion at least $3 per acre, $1 to be expended within 
each year. After four years title may be secured 
by the payment of $1 per acre. Section 2,288 of the 
Revised Statutes is amended so that any bona fide 
settler may have the right to transfer any portion 
of his claim for right of way for irrigation pur- 
poses, as well as for church, cemetery, railroad, or 
school purposes. The Preémption law is also 
repealed, except as to claims heretofore initiated 
and except as to preémptions by counties under a 
special law. Section 2,289 is amended so that per- 
sons already holding 160 acres of land, or who 
abandon their residence on their own land, shall 
not have the right to make homestead entry. 
Entries may be suspended for the correction of 
elerical errors. The United States is estopped 
from the vacation of any patent on claims hereto- 
fore initiated unless suit is brought within five 
years, and on future claims within six years. It is 
provided that in Colorado, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and the gold and silver 
regions of Nevada and Utah, it shall be sufficient 
defense in any prosecution for trespass to show 
that the timber cutting was for agricultural, min- 
ing, manufacturing, or domestic purposes, and 
was not transported out of the State; this pro- 
vision, however, is not to apply to railroads. 
Provision is made for town site entry in Alaska, 
and for the acquisition there of lands necessary 
for trade or manufacturing purposes. Towns and 
cities, it is declared, may make town site entries 
on mineral lands, but this right shall not interfere 
with the working of underground mineral claims. 
Provision is made for grants of right of way for 
irrigation purposes; but reservoir sites are not to 
contain any more land than is necessary for their 
eonstruction and maintenance. The maximum 
amount of land which any person may acquire is 
limited to 320 acres, and the important stipulation 
is made that persons must be a resident of the 
State in which the land is situated to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the act. The right is 
given the President toset apart and reserve in any 
Territory forest lands as public reservations not 
subject to be entered upon. This will meet the 
principal aim of what is known as the Yellowstone 

-ark bill. No law was ever enacted, to quote the 
words of Senator Plumb, that “more thoroughly 
eonsecrates the public domain to actual settlers 
and home owners. That is the central idea of the 
bill.” 





Better Prices for Cotton. 
- 
With last year’s big crop, now known to be over 
8,000,000 bales, it is but natural that prices should 
be the lowest known of recent years. The New 
Orleans cotton exchange reports 7,411,000 bales 
in sight on Mareh 1, or nearly three-fourths of a 
million bales more than at the same date last 
year, and exceeding by 100,000 bales the entire 
erop of 1889, with considerable cotton still in 
planters’ hands. The Farmers’ Alliance wisely 
advises that the area of cotton be reduced twenty- 
five per cent this year, and that more corn, grass 
and truek be grown instead, with more cattle and 
hogs. It is more than probable that this course 
would so foree up prices that the reduced crop 
would bring a far greater return than the total 
that would be paid for another great surplus of 
eotton, thus making the corn and grass, cattle and 
hogs so much extra profit. The reasoning is cor- 
rect. Its adoption would add millions to the 
wealth of the South and give permanent pros- 
perity to her farmers. 
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Extent and Profits of Truck Farming. 
—_- 

Net profits of $100 per acre, out of gross receipts 
of $163, on land worth $140 per acre, is the kind of 
farming all want to know about. From this sixty 
per cent profit has only to be deducted interest 
and taxes, so that practically fifty cents out of 
every dollar actually received represents the truck- 
er’s profit and return for his own brains and expe- 
rience. This is the average for the entire United 
States, according to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist’s deductions from Mr. J. H. Hale’s elaborate 
inquiry forthe 11th census. It is the more remarka- 
ble because truck farming is a comparatively new 


development in agriculture, having grown up 
largely within the @ecade just passed. Truck 


farming, as considered in Mr. Hale’s report, is dis- 
tinct from market gardening; the former is carried 
on in favored localities at a distance from mar- 
ket, water and rail transportation being necessary, 
while the latter is eonducted near local markets, 
the grower of vegetables using his own team for 
transporting his products direct to either the re- 
tailer or consumer. No account is included in the 
following data of the sweet or Irish potatoes, or 
onions grown as staple farmcrops. The profits ob- 
tained, while apparently large, are no more than 
the same brains, experience, and capital will com- 
mand in other vocations. The marvelous facts 
brought out prove that brains and experience will 
make farming pay handsomely. 

Upward of $100,000,000 are invested in truck farm- 


ing. The annual value of its products is nearly as 
much. After paying freights and commissions, 


truckers received nearly seventy-seven millions of 
doilars for their produce in 1890. About twenty- 
four millions went to pay for labor, manures, seeds, 
ete., leaving nearly fifty-two millions of dollars 
as net prefit. This sum was realized upon five hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand acres of land. It re- 
quired the employment of over two hundred thou- 
sand men, nearly ten thousand women, and fifteen 
thousand children, who were paid nearly ten mil- 
lion doliars for their labor. Seventy-six thousand 
horses and mules and nine million dollars’ worth 
of implements were also required. Another ten 
million dollars represents the value of the commer- 
cial fertilizers used. The cost one and a 
half millions, and twice as much was paid for 
packages andsundries. 

Nearly seventy-five per cent of the truck pro- 
duced in the the United States comes from a belt of 
country along the Atlantie coast lying east of a 
line drawn from Augusta, Me., to Macon, Ga.; from 
southern Georgia, Alabama, and northern Florida; 
along the north and south lines of railroad in the 
Mississippi valley from the Gulf to Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, and from the celery dis- 
tricts of Michigan and Ohio. As more or less truek 
is produced in all the States, it has been thought 
best, for the purpose of this report. to divide the 
country into twelve districts, as follows: 

New England district: the field crops supplying 
Boston and other New Engh und citie s, and the 
greenhouse products supplying all the large cities 
of the east. 

New York and Philadelphia district: 
State, Long Island, New Jersey, and Per 


seed 


New York 
insyivania, 


which contributes largely to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets. 
Peninsular district: Delaware and the eastern 


shore counties of Maryland and Virginia, which 
supplies all Northern and some of the Central West 
markets. 

Norfolk district: eight southeastern counties of 
Virginia and eight northeastern counties of North 
Carolina, which largely supply Northeastern and 
Central Western markets. 

Baltimore district: Western Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and that part of Virginia not in the peninsu- 
jar and Norfolk Qistricts, largely tribuary to Baiti- 
more, Washington, and Northern cities, as well as 
local canning factories. 

South Atlantic distriet: North Carolina. South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, supplying Northern 
markets, East and West. 

Mississippi Valley district: Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, tribu- 
tary to North Central and Northwestern cities. 

Southwest district: Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas, largely tributary to St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

Centrai district: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsion, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

Northwest district: Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

Mountain district: Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
yada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Pacific Coast: California, Oregon, Washington. 


North and 


Ne- 
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ACREAGE AND PRODUCE OF TRUCK FARMING. 





patents Acres | Value of Land| Val. of Prodwe 
sisal |Pla’d per acre; total\per acre; total 
New England..| 6,838 $318 $ 217 73,869 $465 $ 3,184,218 











N. Y. & Phila.. |108,135 195 21,102,521 
Peninsular. 25, sh 93 = - 2,413,648 
Nortolk, <<... 103 = 4,692,859 
Baltimore..... 98 3.625.148 101 3.784, 696 
So. Atlantic... 45 5,042,705 118 = 13,183,516 
Miss. Valley...) 36,180 63 2,261,612) 1387 4,982,579 
Southwest. 36,889 58 2,1: - 398) 13- 4,979,783 
fo | 107,414 160 143 15,482,223 
Northwest. 1,083 105 189 204,791 
Mountain...... 3,883 99 136 531,976 
ct |) ee 14,357, 287 4.11: 3,281 141 2,024, 345 

cut. eer 534,440 S1414370, 156,294 S163737 317,15 5) 


tj Average value per acre. 
VEGETABLES GROWN AND METHODS. 

Of the vegetables grown truck farmers the 
leading classes are as follows: Watermelons, cab- 
bage, peas, asparagus, melons other than watermel- 
ons, sweet potatoes, spinach, Irish potatoes, celery, 
and string beans, ranking in acreage in the order 
named. Beets, cucumbers, cauliflower, carrots, egg 
plant, kale, lettuce, lima beans, parsnips, radishes, 
rhubarb, squashes, sweet corn, and turnips are 
also grown as truck-farm crops, but only to a lim- 
ited extent as compared with the first named, 
these and other vegetables not here mentioned 
being grown mostly by market gardeners rather 
than by truck farmers. 

In each class there are a few leading varieties 
that prove most satisfactory all over the country, 
while there are others sectional in their habits, 
either on account of soil or climatic conditions. 
Old and well-tried varieties are continually being 
discarded for various causes, and new ones are 
constantly coming to the front; the more progres- 
sive truck farmers have, therefore, little test 
plats, where old and new varieties are tested side 
by side, and the results noted. 

As market gardeners near large cities absorb 
nearly the full supply of stable manure, truckers 
(except on virgin soils in certain parts of the 
West) use commercial fertilizers very largely. 
More than 80 per cent of the fertilizer is bought 
ready mixed, but for the rest ingredients are 
bought separately in large lots and mixed on the 
farm. Anaverage of 1500 pounds of fertilizer, cost- 
ing $30, used on truek land in the East and 
South, making a total of 39,160,445. This is exclu- 
sive of stable and green manure. Irrigation takes 
the place of the application of plant food quite gen- 
erally in the Mountain and Pacific Coast districts. 

The extent of each crop, and of the money spent 
on it per acre for fertilizer and for labor, appears 
in the following tables (frae- 


by 


is 


most interestingly 
tions omitted): 


























the different districts, being for asparagus plauts 
from $14 to 24, averaging $18 per acre; asparagus 
seed 50 cents to $1.25, average 83 cents; string beans 
$2.50 to 4.60, average 3; beet seed $1.31 to 3.75, aver- 
age 2.56; cabbage plants $5.75 to 15, average 9.47; 
cabbage seed 65 cents to $1.44, average 93 cents: 
celery plants $9.85 to 16.50, average 13.40; celery 
seed 75 cents to $1, average 93 cents; cucumber 
seed 50 cents to $1, average 69 cents; watermelon 
seed 75 cents to $2, average 1. 02; Inco melon seed 
$1 to 3, average 1.42; kale seed $2.50 to 
2.56; peas $5.40 to 8, average 6.93; Irish potatoes $6 
to 13, average 8.94; sweet potatoes $5 to 8, average 
5.97; spinach seed $1.34 to 1.75, average 1.54; tomato 
plants $9 to 16.33, average 12.78; tomato seed 40 
cents to $1.25, average 78 cents. 
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INCOME AND PROFITS. 

While some truckers plant a great number of 
acres, and by lack of sufficient fertilization and 
thorough culture secure only moderate 
which return very little if any profit, a large ma- 
jority practice what is known “intensive” 
farming, which results (except in bad seasons) in 
very heavy crop returns, the net proceeds of 
which, however, vary greatly with each season 
and market. One farm in the Norfolk district re- 
ports having shipped in one day 100 barrels of 
spinach each to Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton. The returns were 75 cents per —_— from 
Philadelphia, $1.25 from New York, and $2.50 from 
Boston; three days later the prices were nearly 
soston, 90 cents; New York, $1.35; and 
Philadelphia $2. The larger markets being often 
oversupplied with certain vegetables, or on their 
arrival they are found in bad condition, the eon- 
signment will sell for only enough to pay freight 
and eartage, and in some few instances not even 
enough for that, while another variety of vegeta- 
bles sent to the same market on the same days 
will return very high prices, netting a fine profit, 
leaving the whole average of the business satis- 
factory, especially to the truckers who grow a va- 
riety of vegetables. Some speciatists report 
markable returns. Thus, cucumbers raised under 
glass in New England pay as high as $2,000 per 
acre, though we cut this figure down to $150 in 
estimating the average profit on cucumbers for 
the whole country at $119 per acre. Early beets 
pay big at the North, in spite of the New England 
plan of starting the plants in greenhouses, trans- 
planting in 2}-inch pots, and then into the open 
field. The profit in early beets is returned at $200 
per acre in New England, $150 in the New York 
and Philadelphia district, $80 in the Peninsular 
and Baltimore sections, $89 in Norfolk, and $95 
profit in the South Atlantic sections, or $114 per 
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NUMBER OF ACRES OF LEADING VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES GROWN IN EACH DISTRICT. 
New| N. Y.| Pe- on | Bal-| So. | Miss | os ' rz3, larene.| PO- 
Varieties. Eng- and | nin- Nor. ti- |Atlan-| Val- _ rie [Nth nt- cifie | Total. 
land Phil.| sular JO more tie. ley. wile A Sid | iets) ens C ‘oust 
ASDATALUSG «..555<<26500-% 242 «6,592 2,640 1,973, 2,270) 14,090 2,323, 1,71 5,864' 185 12 110, 37,970 
SOS seen nonanis da Setnee 83 864 67 116 134 766 144 60 LOO RER SS Base lesrece 2,420 
Snap beans......-...... 65 2,710 615 1,098 585 = 33,465) «1,876 1,875 IS) iccces See eee 12,607 
rd eke shonceameaeen 443 4,058 97 130 rs 46 313, £312 150 18 116 15,581 
CADDARES... <0 5. s.cs0.000 |] 2,586) 410504 3275. >, 3,309 2,816) 2,730 6,103 400 496, 1,370 77,004 
COROMINDENS © s ockivncvasess 2 870 313 1,265 354 894 | weal 4,721 
RMP ct ieee ktkaninebsves Issunoe 110 599 690 240 170 } 
Watermelons........... 210) 7,320, 2,469 6,069, 8,098 28,771|...... | 390, 1,73 114, 
Other melons.......... 645° 7,223, 1,160 a, Z,200| 12,210)....2% | 18 279, 28,477 
oe ES aero ere 1,476 9,446) 3,224 5,879) 3,281 7 ,DDD 60 90, 1,224, 56,162 
Potatoes, Irish.......... 427 =. 2,361 4,071' 3,602! 2,845)...... 840, 590) 28.046 
Pues, SWELL... csswscs beseces 4,660 1,000; 3.720) S006)... cclascoss | 190 28.621 
Spinach........... 310, 3.262 1,590; 1,578; 1,744) 0.600. [occcceleccses 20,15 
TURIIORS onan kc -cassee 305 6,990 3,170 2,918 1,362 BD) sais: 290} 22,802 
Miscellaneous...... _ 774, 10,615 7.507 11,173 5,599, 3,888, 25,457, 278) 1,969) 8,454) 82,601 
COM ee eee 6,838, 108,135), 25,714 45,375, 37,181 111.441) 36,189 36,889 107,414 1,083) 3,833, 14,357] 534,440 
COST IN DOLLARS PER ACRE OF FERTILIZERS AND LABOR ON LEADING VARIETIES IN EACH DISTRICT. 
Varieties. F* L.|F TL. F. LI LAF. L|F. DJF. oP D PF. LP. LP. ENE. LAP. L. 
Asparagus 36 49 22; 21 18] 24 19| 25 21) 26 16] 27 14:30 31! ey + 35! .. 33128 26 
SS ossk eas a soc aeinen cma 75) 19] 30 20) 27 23| 28 23/16 13) 15 22! 12 22 10 23 | a) mee 24 55 
Snap beans ............ } 39 42)14 35) 13 11:12 13}12 13! 7 8) 14 21) RW R BW).. ..) 6...) = hs 23 
oS ees 93 58) 43 45165 17,48 18,48 17)... .., 2@ 17, 2@ 52°15 53,39 80! .. 95 .. 87.4% 4 
URI GINE So cscs wsesdes 68 36] 31 26) 31 19) 36 20) 33 21/23 16] 36 17) 23 14,20 22 26 16) 24) 20; 35 21 
GHOUMIDERS ...5 -.5.555.. 30138] 28 16] 28 15| 29 15|27 16,10 7/28 19) 16 30)10 16). ..].. wt. 66! 22 27 
HAIG. 00.22 c ence ccceescee -- . | 30 23) 26 22) 26 24) 26 25,23 25) 22 19) 20 26,15 21... «01. 5.) ee 2 Me 
Watermelons........... 21 24:24 14/14 13) 14 13) 14 16) 7 7/10 9 10 10) 9 12 os 14 13) 14 15 
Other melons........... 23 38:24 27/15 11) 14 12)15 13; 9 8 6 18) > 8 9 I! .. i7| 5 sole: aa 
SOMA oc cee desinn sheeowesa 40 29,27 26, 9 10/11 10 11 11/11 10) 19 16/10 15)15 19 10 18) 20 16,16 17 
Potatoes, Trish.......... 50 16 25 16 30 13 32 12) 30 14,27 16/16 15,19 13 13 14 ae (reas ic 14 27 14 
Potatoes, sweet......... .. --(16 10 9 11] 9 13/10 13,15 10) 9 12/10 15'18 13... ..| os 13112 12 
RROD Sos as ncoe veacees 65 37 32 14 24 16) 26 16) 25 17/15 13/12 16/13 6:26 16 18 ..).. 26 17 
DOUMBGOLS 65 66ssiveiesiessae 60 mi 45 30 18 27 21 27; 20 31/21 23 bt 30| 25 37,15 41°17 50 32, 26 35 
" Average............... [48 50 20° 23 24 16 23 18/23 18 16 14) 18 18 16 20 15 23 22 35) .. Bi]... B24 2 
*F., indice utes fertilizer, the figures’ showing the number of dollars paid per acre for fertilizers; Z., 


labor cost per acre. + These two ec -olumns show the 
on each crop for the whole country. 

The seed t 
truck farmers, as good seeds 
cost of seeds and plants per 


rade finds its best customers among 
are a neeessity. The 
acre varies widely in 


average amount paid per acre for fertilizer and labor 


acre for the whole country, after paying for labor, 
fertilizers, help, seed, ete. 
The same crop returns widely different prices in 
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various districts, depending upon market, 
Thus, snap and string beans 
acre profit; Norfolk 


the 
yield and expenses. 
pay on the Peninsular $33 per 
district, $33; Baltimore, $29; South Atlantic, $43; 
and Mississippi Valley, $53, average $38. Kale re- 
turned a profit of $50 per acre in the Peninsular 
and Norfolk districts, $47 in Baltimore, and $87 in 
the Central region, averaging $59 for the whole 
country. Sweet potatoes for the truck market are 
also quite profitable, the average net return per 
aere being $75, $49, $51, $52, and $107 respectively 
in the New York, Philadelphia, Peninsular, Nor- 
folk, Baltimore, and South Atlantic districts, and 
$25 in the Southwest, making $75 for all the twelve 
On other crops the returns show the 





regions. 
following 


AVERAGE ACRE IN DOLLARS: 


NET PROFIT PER 























| a ae Tet 

| & o/2/2| |al.~|/8i% 

)e) jSlela!] (3/818) & 

Districts. | & ze SiSiea| |e eles 
Sigis lie l/Sl2@isisia:5 

| Salon | aa 4 & Siwim | & » 

aio; si: Si/oi/oj;a!'o|ir 

A OO FIO lm Im ln iB <4 

New England..... 217 267 184 100 188 130)100/175 300 351 
N. Y. and Phila... |184 214 133) 82.157; 67| 90) 80 165/127 
Peninsular ....... 84! 66) 95! 43| 51] 26) 77| 33 43) 54 
NOTION 6 <..s<s0c00 93 68 102) 46) 58) 28) 81) 34 45) 57 
BAItIMOTE .< <6:5.5 88, 88 97) 42) 54) 30) 69] 38 34! 56 
So. Atlantic....... 94 114) 32) 55) 57|102! 70 95) 80 
Miss. Valley...... 117... 128! 37, 48/100) 80)... 118] 93 
Southwest........ 121 150155) 46) 73| 58) 67) 73 20) 95 
OBIT sccs-sccrsee 116.177) 98| 68)105) 71) 57) 45 133 101 
Northwest........ 160/225, 82)...|)...| 88) 60/123 
Mountain ..<...... 165 237| 80} 80; 64) 67] 99)...)...j113 
-acific Coast...... 217/248) 145) 54! 67) 71/108)...| 65/121 
tAVECTAGE. ....5-. 138 174118) 57 84) 66) 85! 69 98/600 





*This column shows the average profits per acre 
for all crops together in each district, including 
cucumbers, ete., not detailed in this table. 

+ These figures show the average profits pe 
on each crop for the whole country. 


r acre 


LABOR AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Labor is a serious problem with truck farmers, 
as they do not require much help only part of the 
They therefore locate near some city where 
surplus help can be yeadily employed; in the 
South, negro especially. Thus, about Norfolk, Va., 
6.000 men and boys are employed the year round, 
while 23,000 additional hands are required for six 
weeks at the height of the season. Expert men 
hired for the year get $300 to $600 per year and 
board, and $100 more if a house is furnished and 
they board themselves, but lower rates prevail in 
the South. For ordinary day labor, without board, 
from $1 to $1.40 is paid for men except in the 
South, where 75 to 85 cents is the rate; boys 25 to 60 
cents per day, and women (in the Southern dis- 
triets) 50 to 65 cents. Mueh work is done by the 
the rates for picking string beans are 10, 12 

cents per bushel; cutting and trimming 
cabbage, 54, 6 and 6} cents per barrel; gathering 
kale, 44 and 5 cents per barrel; picking peas, 15, 18 
and 20 cents per bushel; digging and assorting 
potatoes, 10 to 12 cents per barrel; picking toma- 
toes, 3,3} and 4 cents per bushel. The total paid 
for labor was $9,474,826. Horses and mules and 
implements of great value are also used, as thus 


year. 


piece; 
and 15 
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appears: 














NUMBER ‘OF HELP AND ANIMALS AND VALUE OF 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Sp es Wo- | Chil-|Hors-| Imple-— 
Districts. | Men | men. dren.| es. x. ments. 
New England....| ht ee 185 3,468! 
NewYork & Phil.| 68,964|...... 1,378, 26,232) 3,! 
Peninsular....... | 10,748; 760 890 3,641 496" 936 
Norfolk.........--| 17,815] 2,258 2,416) 5,790 876,316 
Baltimore........| 13,210) 1,450 1,690 5,265) 778,094 
South Atl: intic ..| 31,650) 2,716 3,950 6,686 374,568 
Mississippi Val..| 13,920, 886 1,375 2,995 7 
Southwest....... | 834 1,020 2731 
Op cee) 350 1,970 16,456 
Northwest....... Re ee cere 240 
Mountain........ | piataneee He ecole 595 
acifie Coast..... | 4,965)....+. se -00: | 1,767 
Rory eae ‘9,254 14.874 75,866. $8,971,2 
Irrigation in Arizona. 
—< 


During the last year 65,821 acres were cultivated in 
Arizona under irrigation, or less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the entire area of the territory. 
Three-quarters of the 1,448 farms in the territory 
required irrigation. The average size of the irri- 
ong area on each farm was sixty-one acres. It 

vas found that eight per cent of the farmers of 
the territory owned over one-third of the produc- 
tive lands; the remaining ninety-two ‘per cent of 
irrigators made a living from an average of forty- 
three acres each. The average eost of water-right 

was $7 per acre, the average selling value of which 
was meneetell at $12.58. The average cost of water 


- 
E 


was $1.55 per acre, this expense being either for 
labor, keeping the main ditches and dams in re- 
pair, or paid as a cash assessment or rental toa 
canal association or corporation. The average 
price of the land being $1.25 per acre, the cost of 
preparing it for culture $8.60, and the first cost of 
water-right $7, makes the total original cost about 
$17 per acre. The average valuation of such land 
is $48.68 per acre, including buildings. The aver- 
age value of farm products was $14 per acre, leav- 
ing $12.50 per acre above the annual outlay for 
water as the farmers’ return for labor and interest. 
On seventy-nine large farms the average product 
was only $9 per acre, while on 996 farms of forty- 
three acres each, the value was $16.75 per acre. 





The Grape, Raisin, and Wine Industry. 


Further insight into the advantages and profits 
of diversified farming is given in the census inves- 
tigation of viticulture, conducted by H. Gardner, 
It shows that the grape, raisin, and wine industry 
in the United States represents a total value in 
land, improvements, machinery, and appurte- 
nances of $156,000,000, furnishing employment to 
over 200,000 persons. Superintendent Porter’s in- 
troduction to the bulletin well says that “ Unfor- 
tunately there are no reliable data by which a 
comparison of the growth of this important branch 
of agriculture can be made. Unless retarded by 
the ravages of those destroying insects that have 
played such havoe with vineyards in some sec- 
tions, a still more remarkable development of 























county has a vineyard of 3,800 acres, to be increased 
to 5,000 acres this season, though it is already the 
largest in the world. 

While California has more than half the total 
area of both bearing and non-bearing vines, the 
Eastern and Middle grape-growing divisions fur- 
nish the great bulk of grapes for the markets of 
the Central and Atlantic States. No account is 
taken in the bulletin of the more scattered vine- 
yards, like those of Southern New England and 
New Jersey, which, however, constitute a large 
aggregate, as will appear in the final census re- 
ports. The Eastern division covers the great com- 
mercial wine districts of New York, the Chautau- 
qua section embracing 1,000 acres in the adjoining 
county of Erie, Pa. The average yield of grapes in 
each district of New York is returned at one and 
three-fourths tons per acre, valued at $70 per ton, 
or $122.50 per acre, and the wine at 50 cents per 
gallon. In the Keuka district the capital invested 
in vineyards is $5,800,000, nearly as much in the 
Hudson river section, and over four millions in 
Chautauqua, while the labor employed is 7,250, 6,500 
and 5,400 persons respectively. Yet it was only 
forty years ago that a Lake Keuka farmer 
swamped the New York city market with a ship- 
ment of 300 pounds of grapes, while in 1890 the 
Chautauqua district alone (which has come into 
prominence only within the last decade) shipped 
1,200 carloads or 30,000,000 pounds of grapes. Other 
details appear thus, the grapes sold for table use 
and for wine appearing semtacibiain 


VITICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 






































viticulture may be expected, especially in what | en oes In Viney’ds, Product of Wine 
are termed the established districts.” Districts. ing. — rable Win e made 
The inquiry describes the several grape-growing poe Tons 7, side : 
inital es ia ata Me ‘ — ares a " eres Acres| ‘Ons ‘ons, ralls, 
districts, which have over 400,000 acres in vines; KReukksa...-.c-cccece. 1 2,175.17,254 4,313' 718.833 
three-fourths of which are in bearing. They pro- Canandaigua ..... 480° 3,810 950; 159,000 
duced nearly 600,000 tons of grapes in 1889, of which | Ont. and Wayne.. aon 1,428 = 357; «59,500 
ae ion s ? + || Semicdeiine soc .5. 750) 5,949 1,487) 247,834 
2 ‘ sre ti BS. 240,000 ‘ ” : 94 7} 247, 
67,000 tone were table grz ster _— 40 tons | hautauqua.. 1,620 12,852 3,213) 535.000 
used for wine produced Ov er tw enty-four million | Hudson River..... 1,950 15,469 3,867, 644,500 
gallons. An idea of the magnitude of the industry Other .............. 2'805 495 3,925 981) 163, 583 
may be gained from the following summary : ae. OC” | aera 43,350 7,650 60,687 15,172. 2,528 
t 
THE DETAILS OF COMMERCIAL VITICULTURE. 
jArea in Vines} y-;577 | Val.; Val. | Grapes sold; = TH 
™ | old Ba 1d DUE 9 rw a 0r 
States. bear- non- | = aie po per | per | for ta- to win- n aa per | 7 oe Em- 
ing bear ing 1 ton. , aere.ble use.  eries. me ee | gall. | nvester p Noyed 
| -- —, ———_———| —___ | ————— EES 
jderes. Aer Tons. | Dolls Dollis; Tons. Tons. | Gallons. Dolts| Dollars. No. 
ATiZONA,. .......6+6- 2 1,000 3.00 17 51 2,850 150 25,000 1.00 | 75,000 1,250 
California...... einieieie cee 155,272 1.77 18 32 | 38,785 235,526 | 14,626,000) 19 86,640,350 100,422 
ROOBOIA oaivssccecemecmnnet 1.938 1.33 96 128 1,938 646 107,666! 1.15 es 600 2.046 
PUMOES oicccccscccesss 3,750 2.00 H+ 108 6,000 1,500 250,000 1.00 1,422,000 2.370 
WME IN 35 :< 5.5 2'sic'5 werniare 3,850 = 1,000, 1.75 67 17 5,390 = 1,347 224,500; 1.00 1,455,000, 
MMATISAG: «06: 5.0.4)s,010)20104.0-4 | 4,542 1,000 2.00 | 58 | 116 | 8,294 790 130,990.80 1.662.600 
NEIBSOUOEN 2 55621s.05/0:5 500 10,000 1,764) 3.00 | 50 150) |} 22,500 = 7,500 1,250,000 .56 4,605,600. 
New Moexieo......:.... 1.186 ©=6.9,000 = 3.00 |) «45 ‘ 779 1,79 296,500 86 3,055,800) 5,093 
TWEW WOME 60 ssi.ccs 500: 43,350 7,650 1.75 70 60,687 15,172 528.250. .50 20,400,000! 25.500 
North Carolina....... 4,000 1,200 1.75 | 60 4.667 2,333 388.833! 1.00 1,560,000! 2.600 
Ohio...........- . 4,956 1.80 | 57 | 103 38,947 11,609 1,934,833) 56 13,217,200) 16,521 
Tennessee .......... F 600 «2.50 | 89 223 2,500 = 1,250 208,333) 1.00 630,000 1,050 
Ribose.) 0 reese rs 4,100 1,600 2.00 | 60 120 5,434 2,766 461,000! 1.00 1,710,000! 2'850 
OUHGES <.sic:3.:c0<s = 45,000 15,000 = 2.00 60 | 120 | 67,500 22,500 1,875,000 1.00 18,000,000} 30,000 
_ Total. 93,686 F212 DT FLIG | 267,271 304,868 | 24,306, 905) *.83 | 155,661,150. 200,780 





*A verages. 

It should be noted that while the average num- 
ber of laborers employed in viticulture is shown to 
be one person to two acres, the average for those 
directly employed in growing the grapes is but one 
person to three acres, the others being engaged in 
the curing of raisins, manufacture of wine, trans- 
portation of products, ete. The above returns for 
New York include 1,000 acres of vines in Erie 
county, Pa., known as part of the Chautauqua dis- 
triet of New York. The 235,526 tons reported as 
sold to California wineries include 41,166 tons made 
into raisins and 23,252 tons used for dried grapes 
and purposes other than table fruit. The raisin 
product of California is returned at 1,372,195 boxes 
of twenty pounds each, with an average market 
value of $1.60 per box and a total value of $2,195,- 


510. Half of these were grown in Fresno county 
aione. Inasmuch az tue cnitee States imports of 


raisins for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1890, were 
1,845,716 boxes, and the total American consumption 
is only about 3,000,000 boxes, it will be seen that 
California already produces 74 per cent of our im- 
ports and 42 per cent of our consumption. The 
schedules received at the census office show a 
raisin crop for 1890 of 2,197,463 boxes, or more than 
our total imports and two-thirds of the present 
consumption. Moreover, enough young raisin 
vineyards are planted to increase the product to 
eight or ten million boxes within five years. 

The magnitude of the wine industry is also a 
revelation. Its rapid development is shown by the 
increase of California’s product to 16,500,000 gallons 
last year. At the same time California produced 
over one million gallons of brandy. Tehama 





Population, Temperature and Rainfall. 


oe 
It appears that more than half the population of 
the United States lives under a temperature of 
between forty-five and fifty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit, and that between forty-five and sixty degrees 
are from seventy to seventy-five per cent of the 
inhabitants. Only about one per cent live where 
the temperature averages over seventy degrees. 
Population is most dense, and has been since 1870, 
where the temperature ranges from fifty to fifty- 
five degrees, diminishing rapidly both with an 
increase and decrease in temperature. As to rain- 
fall, it appears that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion inhabit the region in which the rainfall is 
between thirty and fifty inches. The arid region 
of the West, where the rainfall is less than twenty 
inches, contains at present less than three per 
cent of the population. The greatest density of 
population is fifty-nine inhabitants to the square 
mile, in the area enjoying forty to fifty inches of 
annual rainfall. The average temperature of the 
United States is fifty-three degrees, and the aver- 
age rainfall thirty inches. 
POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE. 





_AS TO TEMPERATURE. AS TO | RAINFALL. 














Degrees. {1890 1880 1870 __ Inches. 1890; 1380, 1870 
Below 40 sone) 2% 2.6 1.64Below 10....| 0.8 0.6) 0.3 
40 to 45 ....}12.5) 9.1] 67 10 to 20....| 1.8) 0.8) 04 
45 to 50 ....| 28.6; 22.9 18.6] 20 to 30....| 8.1) 4.7] 1.6 
50 to 55 ....| 31.0) 25.5) 20.1 30 to 40 .... | 43.1) 35.5, 28.6 
55 to 60 ....| 22.8) 18.6] 14.0] 40 to 50 ..../ 59.0) 49.2! 39.4 

| 14.5) 10.2] 50 to 60 ..../ 25.1! 20.9! 15.5 

7 11.3) 7.9] 60 to 70..../18.1/14.5 11.9 

70 to 75....! 7.5) 6.0' 4.7JAbove 70!. 4.1! 2.1! 0.8 




















Anti-Kicking Strap.—C. L.S., Elyria, Ohio: Take 
two strong straps one and a half inch wide and 
ten inches long, with a strong buckle on each. 
Put them back to back, and have them stitched 
for three inches through the center. Buckle just 
above the hoof on each hind foot of the kicking 
cow. A few futile efforts to kick will effectually 
eure any cow of that bad habit. It will answer for 
a kicking horse also. The holes for the tongue of 
the buckle should be sufficiently numerous to fit 
any foot. 

Good Crops in Utah.—William Gibbey, Salt Lake 
Co., Utah, writes us: “I have an acre of wheat 
this year which thrashed out seventy-one bushels 
of grain. There is plenty of good land in Utah, 
but it must be kept up if we want to raise big 
erops. I put from fifteen to twenty loads of ma- 
nure to the acre. For three years followed by 
corn, potatoes, and wheat. Wheat does better to 
follow potatoes than corn by ten bushels to the 
acre. I had a piece of oats last year that yielded 
ninety-five bushels to the acre. I shall not farm a 
great deal any more. My land became so valuable 
for building lots that I sold it for $2,000 per acre, 
but whether I am farming or not I cannot get along 
without the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS7.” 





How Corn is Fertilized.—D. G. P., Locust Lane, 
Pa.: The pollen from the male flowers forming 
the tassel falls directly upon the female flowers or 
silk, thereby fertilizing the young corn within the 
ear. Without the intermediate action of the pollen 
the kernels of corn would not develop. 





Uses of Asbestos.—J. A. Benevides, Mexico: <As- 
bestos is a mineral fiber which is entirely indiffer- 
ent not only to all the common chemicals used in 
the arts, but also to the action of fire. It resists a 
red heat perfectly, and may be said to be inde- 
structible to all ordinary agencies. Combining so 
many valuable properties, its uses in the arts are, 
as might be expected, very numerous. It is woven 
into eloth, made into paper, and what might be 
ealled cardboard, a thick, soft sheet, which is use- 
ful for making washers and gaskets. It is used 
for packing for cylinders and pistons when pres- 
sures are high and the heat is great. It forms one 
of the ingredients of several fireproof and other 
paints. The material has not been so long in gen- 
eral use that its properties are fully appreciated. 
New uses are being constantly found forit. There 
is one factory, and perhaps more, devoted entirely 
to the manufacture of the material. It bids fair 
within a few years to become one of those very 
necessary substances like India rubber, without 
which it seems as though the mechanical world 
would come to a standstill. 





Mineral Spring Water.—J. W. Todd, Staunton 
Co., Va.: Mineral springs having eighteen and a 
half grains of solid matter per gallon and contain- 
ing lime, magnesia, iron, silica, alumina, potash, 
soda, a little sulphuric acid, and some chlorine, 
combined with the foregoing, are by no means 
rare. Spring waters charged with these sub- 
stances in varying quantities are found all over 
the country. The more celebrated waters of the 
eountry carry a much larger quantity of solid 
matter per gallon. Many of them have some 
special combination of elements or some rare in- 
gredient. The Saratoga waters contain from 300 to 
900 grains of solid matter per gallon. The Ballston 
waters have from 400 to 800 grains. The Allegheny 
spring, in Virginia, has 152 grains per gallon. The 
Virginia sulphur springs are not so heavily charged 
with mineral matter, but they are rich in sulphur. 
They also contain much gas. There are some 
celebrated waters which have as small a quantity 
of solids as seventeen or eighteen grains per 
galion, but they are in the main peculiarly 
constituted or have some rare chemical. The 
chances are all against any ordinary mineral 


spring proving of more than local interest or value. 
Such springs are frequently pleasant adjuncts to 
a summer resort, furnishing a harmless and some- 
times healthful amusement to guests whose diges- 


tive organs need a little diversion. The best way 
to find out the value of mineral spring water is to 
have it tested at home by the sick under the direc- 
tion of a physician. If it produces favorable re. 
sults, what it does will be of more importance than 
the analysis. 

Holly Seed.—Florist, Chicago, Ill.: The seed of 
the holly, hawthorn, and other similar species 
inclosed in a hard, bony shell, rarely germinate 
until the second year after ripening, and not then 
unless kept constantly moist. Take the fresh holly 
seeds when received and mix them with soft, une- 
tuous leaf mold, or swamp muck; place in a large 
flower pot, or box, and bury a foot deep on the 
north side of a building or under the shade of 
some evergreen, and let them remain undisturbed 
until one year from next spring, then take out and 
sow in a shady spot, or in a frame, giving water as 
required to keep the soil moist. If the seeds were 
good when gathered you will get plants in abun- 
dance as soon as the weather is warm enough to 
2ause germination of the seeds. 





Yellow Sweet Clover. — 8S. Jenkins, Ada Co., 
Idaho: The small, slender branch of sweet smell- 
ing flowers you send are those of the * Yellow 
Sweet Clover” (Melilotus parviflora). It seems 
rather strange that this little plant, native of the 
Mediterranean regions, should have become so 
widely distributed and naturalized in the warmer 
countries of the world, while the white tlowering 
species should cling to colder climates, such as 
that of our Northern States. Cattle will eat these 
melilot clovers while the shoots are young and 
tender, but they soon become hard and woody, 
and with such a rank taste that few animals will 
touch them; consequently they are not considered 
as of any special value as forage plants where bet- 
ter kinds will grow. 





Japan Maples.—Subscriber, Trenton, N. J.: You 
would probably not find it at all difficult to make 
the Japan maples grow on stocks of our native 
silver maple (Acer dasycarpum), and it has been fre- 
quently used for that purpose, but as it is a large, 
rapid growing tree, and the Japan species are slow 
growers, rarely more than large shrubs, the union 
between the two is always imperfect, the stock 
soon overgrowing the graft, causing what is called 
strangulation. We have lost several trees from 
this cause, which we would not have purchased had 
we known on what kind of stocks they were 
worked. Seedling Japanese maple stocks can now 
be obtained cheap, and these alone should be 
used as stocks for the numerous garden varieties. 





Water Lilies.—M. Nixon, Rockland Co., N. Y.: 
You will probably succeed with the hardy species 
of the water lily in a pond three to four feet deep, 
with a muddy bottom. But if you plant common 
water lily (Vymphea odorata) in the same pond 
with the native Nelwmbium the latter will over-, 
grow and crowd out the former, because its flower 
stems and leaves shoot up three or four feet above 
the surface of the water, while the former remain 
near or on the surface. Divide up the pond for the 
different species with a stone wall or planks sunk 
deep into the mud at the bottom. 





Ginseng Seed.—Tobin F. Shaw, Kent Co., Md.: 
Ginseng seed is rarely collected or kept on sale by 
seedsmen. Should you give an order next spring 
to some collector and dealer in native seeds and 
plants, he would no doubt fill it during the ensuing 
autumn. There are several firms who make a spe- 
cialty of collecting native plants and seeds, and 
they would be more likely to know where to obtain 
ginseng seed than dealers in imported and ordi- 
nary commercial seeds. We are inclined to think 
that a peach orchard would not be suitable for a 
ginseng plantation, because the plants would be in 
danger of being trampled upon when gathering 
the peaches. 

United States Homestead Law.--H. S. L., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., asks “if a family containing four per- 
sons, each eligible to, and each entering a claim 
on a quarter section of government land, the 
claims adjoining and forming one complete sec- 
tion, the law would be complied with if a house 
were built in the center, one-fourth of said house 
to rest on each quarter section, the family residing 
therein and cultivating each claim.’ The law 
distinctly states that there must be a house on 
each elaim and that the owner thereof must make 
his home therein and be of age or the head of a fam- 
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ily. A single man having to hire himself out to 
other parties in order to obtain the necessary 
means to cultivate his land and improve the prop- 
erty may remain away from the place the greater 
part of each month, only sleeping and eating there 
occasionally. A married man may do likewise, but 
his family must reside on the claim. It will not do 
for him to stay there occasionally, or all the while 
by himself, as his true home is interpreted as 
being with his family. In the case now in point 
the law would not be complied with by placing 
one house so as to cover the corners of each quar- 
ter section, for there would not then be a house on 
any of the claims, but only a part on each. The 
house could belong to one of the claims only. 
Cases similar to this have been known, but now 
that land is not so plentiful, and in ordér to keep 
mere speculators and not home makers from ob- 
taining it the land laws are, and properly too, 
more carefully administered, and one has to be 
able to show continuous residence and substantial 
improvements representing a reasonable money 
value in order to “prove up on” and get a patent 
for the property. 

Ground Moles.—A. and E. K., Stanly Co., N. C.: 
The ground or Shrew moles can probably be driven 
from their burrows under the walls of your green- 
house with bi-sulphide of carbon, which you can 
obtain at the drug stores. Open their burrows in 
several places and pour a tablespoonful or two of 
the bi-sulphide into each, then close up tigltty. 
The fumes will suffocate the moles if they remain, 
but they will usually leave for other parts. A 
neighbor informs us that he has had excellent suc- 
cess in ridding his hotbeds of moles by using com- 
mon phosphorous paste spread on bits of bread 
and then dropped into the burrows of the moles. 





Form of Hedges.—Subscriber, Newburg, N. Y.: 
All evergreen hedges grown in regions where there 
is a heavy snowfall in winter should be pruned in 
the form of a pointed cone, the apex as sharp and 
compact as possible, in order to prevent the lodg- 
ment of damp, heavy snow. Flat-top or even a 
broad, oval-top hedge is always in danger of being 
broken and crushed by snow, and many such are 
ruined every winter in our Northern States owing 
to their bad form, which retains insiead of shed- 
ding the snow as it falls. The conical form is best 
for all kinds of hedges, as it permits the light to 
reach the lower branches, which if shaded soon 
die off or become weak and sickly. 





Mice and Seeds.—M. M., Burlington, Iowa: Mice 
are very fond of many kinds of flower seeds, and 
when sown in boxes in the window, as you describe 
they are very likely to be dug up by mice at night 
if there are any about the house. To prevent such 
depredations and also hasten the germination of 
the seed, sow in well-drained, shallow boxes just 
large enough to be covered by a small pane of 
window-glass. Fill the boxes within half an ineh 
of the top, covering small seeds very lightly with 
fine soil. Sprinkle with warm water, and lay on 
the glass. This will not only insure a more uni- 
form temperature but prevent evaporation; con- 
sequently very little more water will be needed 
until the plants are well started, after which re- 
move the glass. All very minute seeds and those 
slow to germinate should be sown in this way, and 
even the spores of ferns will usually germinate if 
scattered over the surface of the soil in such glass- 
covered boxes. 





Best Feed for Pigs.—J. T. M., Middlesex Co., 
Conn., desires to know the best substitute for 
milk to make pigs grow. The pigs do well until 
they are taken from the sows. The best single 
food for young pigs without milk is wheat mid- 
dlings with both the canaille and some finely 
ground bran mixed. This can be made into a slop, 
not too thin, with water. Feed this three times a 
day and a little corn and oats, whole, between 
times. It will be an improvement to put a very 
little linseed meal in with the middlings, not more 
than half a part against three and a half of mid- 
dlings. Older pigs will do well on this ration, lin- 
seed meal one part and wheat bran three parts by 
weight, with some corn fed extra, or one part of 
the ration corn meal. Use old process linseed 
meal. These foods need not be cooked. Pigs, when 
young, must be fed five times a day. They will rel- 
ish a little grass or clover, or vegetables. There 
never should be anything left in the troughs, and 
if they get dirty they should be washed out. Never 
allow the feed to become sour. Feed the oats and 
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A change to buckwheat now 
Get foods free from adul- 


-corn on a clean floor. 
and then will be good. 
teration. 

Manures for Hops.—E. J. Bowers, Otsego Co., N. 
Y., writes that, last year, although he had a fine 
vrowth of vines, he only got 1,000 pounds of hops 
from two acres, and he thinks “something is 
wrong.” He puts on a scoop-shovelful of rotted 
manure on the hill in the fall, and then about the 
middle of June puts on hen manure, ashes and 
lime, but this treatment ‘does not seem to bring 
out the hops.”? He should try a dressing of super- 
phosphate and nitrate of soda, say 500 pounds 
each per acre, sown broadeast over the whole land 
early in the spring. The large growth of vines 
indicates that there is probably no lack of potash. 
The phosphates will favor early maturity, and if 
used alone might give only a small yield, but in 
connection with nitrate the chances would be 
favorable for a good growth of vines and a good 
erop of hops. Do not use nitrate alone, unless it 
be as an experiment on a small seale. 





The Hardy Catalpa.—S. W. Elliott, Ross Co., O.: 
Mr. E. E. Barney’s pamphlet on the “ Hardy Catal- 
pa” is probably out of print as the author was his 
own publisher, and we do not think the work was 
ever offered by booksellers. You might possibly 
find a copy in a second-hand bookstore or among 
your neighbors if you are diligent in the search. 
The Japan ‘“‘ Hybrid catalpa,” is a vigorous grow- 
ing tree and the wood very similar to the original 
species. The young seedlings are offered by most 
nurserymen in your State as well as elsewhere, 
and all the species and varieties are readily prop- 
agated by cuttings or seeds. 





Fertilizers and Cultivation Pay.—Geo. A. O’Neil, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., writes us that last year he used 
a mixture of two hundred pounds superphosphate 
and one hundred pounds nitrate of soda on a little 
less than an acre of potatoes. The actual yield on 
136 square rods was 318 bushels, or 374 bushels per 
acre. The average crop in his neighborhood, he 
states, did not exceed forty bushels peracre. Such 
an inerease is not wholly due to the fertilizer. A 
farmer who spends money for fertilizers would be 
likely to keep his land clean by the frequent use of 
the cultivator and hoe. This is the lesson that 
eannot be too often enforceed—manure and culti- 
vation; cultivation and manure. And do not neg- 
lect the bugs. Potatoes at $1.00 on the farm and a 
crop of 374 bushels per acre, from fertilizers cost- 
ing not to exceed $4 per acre, must make a man 
feel that, after all, the bottom has not quite tum- 
bled out of “ farming.” 

Crops on Moist Sand.—S. W. Little, Bradford 
Co., Pa.: The low sandy land, made by the overflow 
of a river, might be utilized for corn or oats if well 
fertilized by application to the surface at the 
time of putting in the seed. In dry seasons such 
soils will often give better crops than richer ones 
that are high and dry. Cabbages would no doubt 
be a good crop to plant, provided manure or some 
commercial fertilizer was applied broadcast at the 
time the plants are set out, but onions rarely do 
well in sand unless it is made very rich. After 
working the land you describe for a year or two 
you will discover for what kind of crop it is best 
adapted. 





Manure for Potatoes.—G. J. H., Norfolk Co., 
Mass., intends to plant four acres of potatoes and 
proposes to use cotton-seed meal, acid phosphate, 
and kainit, and asks “what proportion of each 
would it require to make a suitable ration for po- 
tatoes?”’ Fortunately, neither plants nor animals 
are half as dependent on “properly balanced 
rations’? as some modern writers would have us 
believe. No mortal man can tell to a fraction of 
an ounce, or pound, or hundred weight, what is a 
properly balanced ration for potatoes. If we were 
going to use such a mixture we should mix five 
hundred pounds cotton-seed meal with one hun- 
dred pounds acid phosphate and one hundred 
pounds kainit. On light and sandy soils that 
had not been manured for some years, probably 
double or treble the amount of kainit would be 
better. But why use good cotton-seed meal at all? 
It is too valuable a food to be used for manure 
alone, and we hope the day is past when corn and 
other good food will be cheap enough to use for 
fuel or manure. Keep more stock and feed them 
better. A sheep will not take out over five per 
eent of the manurial value of the food. Ninety- 


five per cent of it saved will be in better condition 
for manure after it has passed through the sheep 
than if applied fresh to the soil. 





Geraniums not Blooming. — Mrs. W., Green- 
mountain Falls, Col.: The most frequent cause for 
the failure of geraniums to show blooms is they 
do not receive enough light. Their rank and tall 
growth wonld rather indicate insufficient sunlight 
to fully n.ature the young shoots and development 
of buds. If cuttings taken from the old plants are 
of native shoots they should bloom freely when 
not more than five or six inches high, if given 
plenty of light. Cut back the shoots on one plant 
and then place it close to the glass in a window 
where it will receive the direct rays of the sun for 
four or five hours a day, and see if it does not 
bloom the coming spring. 





Spurry. —W. E. Willey, Mason Co., Wash. : 
ry, or botanically, Spergula arvensis, is an annual 
plant belonging to the pink family. It is indige- 
nous in several European countries where it occurs 
as a weed on sandy soils, but it is sometimes eculti- 

vated as a forage plant, for it is greedily eaten by 
e-attle and sheep, and is said to be quite nutritious. 
There are two or three distinct varieties cultivated 
in Germany and Flanders for pasturage, the plants 
growing very late and sometimes remaining green 
during the greater part of winter. The seeds are 
fed to poultry, and in Norway it is sometimes 
mixed with wheat and rye flour for making bread. 
We have no doubt of the suecess of this plant on 
sandy soils almost anywhere in this country, but 
whether it will prove superior or even the equal 
of other annual forage plants must be determined 
by experience. 


Spur- 





Perfect Eggs for Hatching. —E. Bb. Washburn, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., writes us that he finds the eggs 
that fail to hatch are usually the ill-shaped ones: 
such as are difficult to distinguish the small from 
the large end, or such as have a ridge on the shell. 
Even if there are chicks in such eggs they are not 
as strong as others. He also finds that eleven 
eggs under early setters are safer than thirteen, 
as in the latter number the outside eggs are liable 
to become chilled. 





Hen Manure and Nitrate of Soda.—George D. 
Deardorff, Stark Co., Ohio, asks: **How will it 
answer to mix nitrate of soda with hen manure °” 
Good, well preserved hen manure is rich in nitro- 
gen and for nearly all crops does not need nitrate 
with it. The only exception would be for very 
early crops which commenced growing while the 
soil is too cold for the conversion of the nitrogen 
in hen manure into nitrates. 





Rotten Sawdust and Ashes on Clay Land.— 
Seth Gordon, Jonesboro, Ind., asks our opinion * of 
the value of rotten sawdust and ashes for fruits 
and vegetables on clay land that is inclined to run 
together and get cloddy.” Underdraining is the 
first remedy, and in most eases will effect a cure. 
Mere surface draining will do little good. After 
the land is thoroughly underdrained, rotten saw- 
dust, or straw, or sod, or buckwheat, mustard, 
clover or any other vegetable matter in large 


quantity will lighten up the soil and do good. On 
clay land ashes are not specially needed. Use 


them on the sandy portions of the farm. A heavy 
dressing of lime, say one hundred bushels per 
acre, will, after underdraining, make tenacious 
elays more pliable, easily worked and permanent- 
ly productive. 





Sugar Beets.— Stephen Trowbridge, Michigan, 
wishes to know if sugar beets can be raised on 
land that yields a good crop of mangels. Sugar 
beets can be raised on good land for wheat, corn 
or mangel. The growing of sugar beets, with a 
view of making sugar, must, as an industry, be 
associated with numbers of neighboring growers, 
as well as with capital invested in the manufac- 
ture of sugar. These three conditions are essential 
to success in this industry. Unless twenty to fifty 
farmers in a location suited to sugar beet culture, 
near which is ample capital with a good plant, the 
whole managed on sound business principles 
shall be first securely established, farmers cannot 
be encouraged to engage in the new industry. Nor 
should more than a quarter of the land be at first 
devoted to growing the sugar beet. The main reli- 
ance of the farmer should never be superseded by 
a crop of doubtful economy. All changes of pro- 


duction should be slowly made, so that gradually 


that paying best can supplant the non-paying, or 
less profitable. 





Cow Manure for a Garden.—J. S. Hobbs, Sarpy 
Co., Neb., writes us that he has an opportunity of 
getting a quantity of manure froma dairy where 
the cows were fed on grains from a brewery. The 
manure was dumped over a bluff into a pile, and 
is the accumulation of two or three years. He 
proposes to use it, if at all, on his garden, part of 
which is quite sandy. Use it by all means. We 
should be glad of such a chance. For dry, sandy 
land well rotted cow dung is the best of all ma- 
nure. It not only enriches the land, but makes it 
more compact and enables it to retain moisture. 
At the Kast we should use with it for garden crops 
a dressing of some concentrated and immediately 
available fertilizer, but when manure can be ob- 
tained for the hauling it might not pay, though we 
are not by any means sure on that point. At any 
rate, we should pile on the manure with a free 
hand. From fifty to seventy-five tons of such 
manure per acre ought to give you some grand 
cabbage and cauliflowers next fall. Early crops 
would not be so specially benefited the first year, 
but the next season you ought to be able to raise 
anything you wish, especially if you continue the 
liberal use of the manure. 





Potatoes for Seed.—Lucia Alger, Middlesex Co., 
Mass.: Potatoes to be used for seed require no 
special preparation. They should, of course, be 
sound and in a dormant condition when taken out 
for planting, and the usual practice is to cut the 
tubers into about four pieces—that is quartered— 
but some growers divide them even more, leaving 
not exceeding two or three eyes on each piece 
dropping three or four pieces in each hill or, if 
cultivated in rows, drop a piece every twelve to 
fifteen inches in the row. Dusting the freshly cut 
tubers with hard wood ashes or rolling them in 
plaster will usually prove beneficial, as it prevents 
the attacks of wireworms and adds something in 
the way of nourishment to the young plants. The 
reports of the successful contestants in last year’s 
prize competition of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST contains more practical information on 
potato growing than can be found elsewhere. 





Grass for an Orchard.—D. M. Abbott, Cass Co., 
Neb., wishes to seed down a four-year-old orchard 
for pasturing, and proposes to use timothy for this 
purpose. We do not think that timothy makes the 
best pasture, It is excellent for mowing meadows 
but for an orchard to be pastured we would rec- 
ommend a mixture of about equal parts of orchard 
grass, blue grass, red top, and white clover. 





Vitriolized Bone Dust.—J.W. Bennett, Saguache 
Co., Col.: To dissolve bones in a simple way it is 
best to make a strong wooden box lined with sheet 
lead. Into the bottom of this box place a layer 
of broken bones, and add one-third of their 
weight of cold water, and then pour in very 
cautiously one-half of the weight of the bones 
of good oil of vitriol. If too much acid is poured 
in at once there may be danger from the great 
heat of damage from this process. The entire 
mass must be mixed with a wooden shovel and be 
allowed to stand for at least an hour. This is 
practical homemade superphosphate of lime, and 
after being dried is used in the same manner as 
commercial superphosphate. There is, however, 
some danger connected with this process, and 
where there is a good supply of fresh horse 
manure it is more desirable to pack the bones in 
the fresh manure, where they will crumble to 
pieces in a few months. 





Soil for Potatoes—White Ash.—G. C. C., Brad- 
ford Co., Pa.: We would prefer land used for corn 
last year for potatoes to freshly turned sod or that 
turned over late last fall, because it can be more 
readily and deeply worked in cultivating the 
potatoes. In favorable seasons, however, a good 
yield of potatoes may be obtained on sod, but as a 
rule freshly inverted sod is best for corn. White 
ash seedlings may be obtained of almost any 
dealer in forest trees, but we cannot say whether 
you would make their cultivation profitable on 
the wild land you describe. The trees should be 
grown in nursery rows until six to eight feet high, 
then transplanted to the proposed forest and set 
at least twenty feet apart. A little after-cultiva- 
tion, keeping the grass and weeds away from their 
stems and over their roots, would certainly be 
beneficial. 
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A Vast Industry. 


The census of 1890 was especially ambi- 
tious in its agricultural department. 


tered into numerous details never before | 


ascertained. The extent of the work involved 


may require a few months more to get the | 


mass of information in tangible shape, but 


it is already evident that agriculture will | 


appear far more vast than has been shown 
by any previous census. 


It en- | 


Thus viticulture alone (the grapes grown | 
for market, used in the home and for making | 


raisins, or employed in the manufacture of 
wines) shows an annual product approximat- 
ing $50,000,000. More than three times this 
sum is represented in the value of the plant 
and land devoted to the industry. We pre- 


pays much better. Yet the business of truck 
| farming is in its infancy ; Georgia, Alabama, 
| and the Carolinas will more than double 
their acreage of melons this year. Only the 
leading markets are at all supplied. In small 
cities, and in every town and village, nay even 
in the very home of the farmer himself, exists 
| a latent demand for fresh vegetables that 
_ has only to be developed to create a market 
for several times the truck now grown. This 
change from general to special farming is in 
every way best for the country, for agricul- 
ture as a whole, and for the individual farmer. 
It lessens overproduction of staples and tends 
to stability in price of staple crops. Yet, 
| while those engaged in these special branches 








j 
} 
| 
| 


| make better profits than the common farmer, 
| they produce in such quantities as to bring 
fresh fruits and vegetables within the reach 
| of millions of consumers who _ heretofore 
have not enjoyed these most health-giving 
| fruits of the earth. 

Horticulture, of which truck farming and 
viticulture are but two departments, will cer- 
tainly take its proper rank in America as a 
commercial industry as well as a beneficent 


' vocation for mankind when the census of 


dict that the output will more than treble in | 


the next ten years. After consulting the situ- 
ation as outlined in the census report else- 
where summarized, grape growers will agree 
as to the conservatism of this prediction. 
Truck farming, or the production of vege- 


tables ona large scale for shipment to market | 


in a fresh state, looms up with a yearly out- 
put of $77,000,000. This is a marvelous in- 


crease from the twenty-two millions of dol- | 


lars reported as the value of market garden 
produce sold in 1879. The magnitude of 


this trucking industry may be appreciated | 


more fully upon reading the interesting re- 
view of it on another page. 

That review, or rather the inquiry and 
census bulletin on which it is based, will do 
more to relieve agricultural depression than 


any amount of the current comment on the | 
It will have this result because it | 
shows what kind of farming pays and how | 


subject. 


much it pays. We may be safe in estimat- 
ing the combined products of truck farms 
and market gardens as approaching in value 
$125,000,000. Thisis half as much as the total 
value of the oat crop, one-third the value of 
our wheat, and one-sixth the value of our 
stupendous corn crop. The profits of market 
gardening are considerably more than in 
truck farming, but with the latter industry 
alone a comparison can be made that will be 
a revelation to farmers who think their only 
way is to raise corn and wheat in competi- 
tion with the serfs of Russia and the coolies 
of India. These are the figures: 

_| Truck. | Wheat. | Oats. | 





| Corn. 


| —_—— 








— 37,170,798) 26,431,369 71,970,763 


Ac’s planted) 

Total value $76,517,155\368,442,611 222,048,486 754,433,451 
Value Bacre 163) $9.91, $8.40 810.48 | 
Profit @ ac. SDs bpesker su PSs 5 oe 





Here is conclusive proof of intensive farm- 
ing, the gross returns of which are fifteen 
times those of average cereal crops. The ex- 


penses of the intensive system are also vastly 
more, but the lowest estimate obtainable 
shows profits of $100 per acre. 

He must be a fearfully dull farmer who | 
does not grasp the point: Intensive farming 
involves much more labor, expense, experi- 
ence, and brains than ordinary farming, but 





1890 is published. 
et 


An Expensive Ornament. 


ea 

The administration of the United States 
Geological Survey has reached an astound- 
ing degree of extravagance and inefficiency 
so faras is concerned its specific agricultural 
work. In fact, Maj. J. W. Powell, the 
director for some ten years, has persistently 
neglected the great work of direct practical 
value to farmers that was contemplated in 
the act creating the bureau. Meanwhile, 





_ constantly increasing appropriations have 


been granted the survey, until the amount is 
now almost one million dollars a year. The 
geological survey has cost an average of 


| $700,000 annually for the past ten years— 


more than the entire average appropriations 


for the United States Department of Agri- 


culture. 

The work done, while of abstract scientific 
value, has been pursued with an utter dis- 
regard for the practical wants of our great 
West. Even when the arid region called 
for help in the irrigation problem, it was only 
made an excuse for another appropriation of 
$300,000, and the putting forth of an ambi- 
tious scheme of Federal works, the prelim- 
inary maps of which would alone require 
years of labor and further millions of ex- 
pense. The people of the West, and their 
irrigation engineers whose successful work 
bears testimony to their scientific ability and 
comprehension of the issues involved, are 
naturally disgusted with the geological sur- 
vey and its costly and impractical methods. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes 
that the survey can do an immense service 
to the agricultural and mineral interests of 
the country. But this service will not be 
performed within any reasonable time or 
expenditure under the existing administra- 
| tion. So long as the survey is to all intents 

and purposes an independent bureau of the 

Department of the Interior, the effort for 
_ still larger appropriations will take the 
place of working to make the survey of 
| direct practical value. 

There is a simple and economical remedy : 
| Transfer the bureau to the Department of 
| Agriculture, under the close supervision of 














the Secretary of Agriculture. No repre- 
sentative of the farmers can fail to direct 
the survey into lines where it is most needed 
and where it will directly benefit agriculture, 


——->o 


True Co-Operation. 





A most gratifying response has greeted 
the proposition—in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for January—that the principles of 
true co-operation must be faithfully ap- 
plied before farmers can hope to reap the 
utmost benefits of concerted action. It is 
not to be denied that wrecks strew the path- 
way of co-operation in America, but very 
little inquiry is needed to show that the dis- 
asters were invariably due to mismanage- 
ment by the officers, or an entire want 
among the members of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. In other words, failure has in no case 
been due to the principle of co-operation but 
to its misapplication. 

The popular ignorance of co-operative 
principles is daily manifested in the advo- 
cacy of schemes for bringing producer and 
consumer together that at best are but tem- 
porary makeshifts. Yet this very groping 
about for means of working together is the 
most hopeful sign of the times. Farmers 
are studying this matter closely. They are 
findmg out why their stores and exchanges 
have failed. They are learning from co-op- 
erative enterprises that are really successful. 
They begin to appreciate the advantages of 
getting together in a more substantial and 
permanent form than the excellent but nec- 
essarily temporary means heretofore and at 
present employed for social, political, and 
educational progress. These features of the 
farmers’ movevient are highly commenda- 
ble. They are the first steps in that evolu- 
tion which is destined to eventually establish 
among us a far more complete system of 
individual co-operation than the world has 
yet seen. 


<> 


The Direct Tax Fund. 


<> 





Most of the States will receive from $50,000 
up to $2,000,000 from the United States 
Treasury by the refunding of the direct tax, 
lately authorized by Congress. There is 
danger that this vast sum will be squandered 
or do comparatively little good unless the 
people are thoroughly awake to their inter- 
ests in the premises. There are two pur- 
poses for which the fund should be sacredly 
used: First, the maintenance of better 
schools in country districts; and, second, 
the construction of better roads. 

In our Eastern and Southern States, in 
many of which there is no permanent school 
fund, a generous proportion of the money 
should be devoted to country schools. In 
the Western States, which are blessed with 
liberal school endowments from their land 
sales, the direct tax fund should be utilized 
in making model roads on the most impor- 
tant thoroughfares. It is only necessary to 
have one sample in each county of a good 
road to develop an active demand for better 
highways throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. If the public would unite in 
a demand for the use of the direct tax fund 
in this way, it would accomplish magnificent 
results. whereas, without some such concert 
of action, it may be frittered away on com- 
paratively useless matters. 
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Endorsement by men and 


standing of those who recommend ALLCOCK’S POROUS 


PLASTERS is unquestionable 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
“40 ORANGE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 

“IT have used ALLCOCK’s PoROUS PL ASTERS for some 
years for wyself and family, and, as far as able, for the 
many sufferers who come to us for assistance, and have 
found them a genuine relief for most of the aches and pains 
which fiesh is heir to. Ihave used ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS for all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and 
by frequent experiments find that they can control many 
eases not noticed in your circulars. 

‘“‘The above is the only testimonial I have ever given in 
favor of any plaster, and if my name has been used to 
recommend any other it is without my authority or sanc- 
tion.” 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes : 
BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, December 10, 1888. 

“T think it only right that I should tell you of how much 
use I find ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS in my family and 
amongst those to whom I have recommended them. I 
find them a very breastplate against colds and covghs.” 

Russell Sage, the well-known financier, 
writes: 
“506 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW York Ciry. December 20, 1890. 

“For the last twenty yearsI have been using ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS. They have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains and pains in my side and back. When- 
ever [have a cold, one on my chest and one on my back 
speedily relieve me. 

‘My family are never without them.” 


women of the character and 


15 CENT CORN 


Is not as Cheap a PORK PRODUCER as 


DR. HAAS’ HOG & POULTRY REMEDY. 


In witness whereof: I have long used Dr. Haas’ Rem- 
edy, and consider it asure preventive, and so far as cost 
is concerned, it is a cheaper pork producer at 50 cents per 
pound than corn at 15 cents 7 si 

fo ae JUNG, Berlin, Neb. 


— 


JOSEPH HAAS’ 


proof of merit. 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., 
late Government chemist, certifies: 


“My investigation of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not 
found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and 
more efficient than any other plaster.” 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of her 
popular work, “Common Sense for Maid, 
Wife, and Mother,” says: 

“For the aching back ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER is 
an excellent comforter, combining the sensation of the 
sustained pressure of a strong, warm hand with certain 
tonic qualities developed in the wearing. It should be 


kept over the seat of the uneasiness for several days—in 
obstinate cases, for perhaps a fortnight.” 


V. J. Arkell, publisher of /vdge and 
frank Leslie's Lllustrated Newspaper, 
writes: 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY: BANK 
By OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 








Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used successfully 14 years) 
Prevents Disease, Arrests Disease, Stops 
Coughs, Destroys Worms, Increases 
the Flesh and Hastens Maturity. 


The sooner the system of the hog is fortified against 
disease, the more certain is the result. Do not wait until 
hogs are past treatment. 

-PRICES- 25 1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c. a pack- 

“age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 

Write for circulars. Send 2c. stamp for “ Hogology, 
64-page pamphlet on swine. [Mention this paper.) 


JOSEPH HAAS, Y. S, Indianapolis, Ind, 


“JUDGE BUILDING, 
Cor. FIFTH AVE, and SIXTEENTH STREET, 
New York, January 14, 1891. 

“About three weeks since, while suffering from a severe 
cold which had settled on my chest, I applied an ALL- 
COCK’S POROUS PLASTER, and in ashort time obtained 
relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in every house- 
hold, for use in case of coughs, colds, sprains, bruises or 
pains of any kind. I know that in mycase the results have 
been entirely satisfactory and beneficial.” 
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$A7 SPRAYING CUTE $5.50 
Combines Three Complete Brass Machines. 

A valuable illustrated book free.—‘* Our Insect Foes.’’ 
GooDs GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY RE- 












FUNDED. Get my illustrated catalogue before buying a 
spraying outfit. Write at once and me ntion this his 
Address P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 
SELF-ACTING 





HADE ROLLERS 


SL HARTSHORNS s 














How often 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you’ve wanted something that 
wouldn’t ‘act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER-BREAK’ 
steel cooking utensils. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
willsay over his own name as agent, that the JonNEs 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 


PowerR SCREW ) 
HYDRAULIC, OR ;PRESS 
KNUCKLE JOINTS 7 
Graters, Elevators, Etc. 
Roomer & Boschert Press Co, 
261 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted. No experience needed. 
















Address. stating age, : 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Sole Manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire Proof-Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc. 
Established 8:8. = 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. _ PH#ILAgELnIA, chicago, 


BOSTON, LONDON, 











AN ironroa WOMAN is she who has to work with poor scissors. Our Razor-Steel scissors are as 
keen as a $2.00 razor; price, postpaid, 4in. 40c.; 5in.50c.; 6in. 60c.; 7 in. 
75.; button hole, pevokt. Knife shown here and 7in. scissors, #1.15, with 6 in. #1.00. This knife is made on honor. 
Cut 3s exact size; blades warranted: price 65c., but for 
awhile sample seni postpatd for 48c.; 5 for $2. Fine 3-blade 
pen-knife, $1. Lady’s 2 blade peas. 
. 35c.; Pruning knife, 75e,; Grafting 
BSC — 55e. Prun ing Shears, 
c., postpaid. Hollow- 
——= grouitd razor. %1.25.Best 
trop ever made,50c.Ra- 
zor, strop and 65c. knife 
\for ®2. Send for 80-page 
‘illus. free list and “How 
| to Use a Razor.” 


i; MAHER & GROSH, 
Street, 
Toledo, 


NTER 













“ASPINWALL” 


RY0-PLAN 





DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Mention this paper. 


The Triumph of 
Modern Invention. 


Tlustrated Circular sent free. 


ASPINWALL MFC. Co., Three Rivers, Michigan. 
HADY. HILL _.NURSERIES Rare Forms of Trees, Shrubs, 


CAMBRIDCE, ~ MASS. and HARDY PLANTS Not 
FREE 


You cannot afford to miss our catalogues, the most on EY . a 
LPFUL and Complete issued In America. to be Found Elsewhere. 
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MALLERS OF BUSINESS. 


Our Trade with Brazil. 

Of Brazil’s area of 3,166,500 square miles, a com- 
paratively small part isadapted to wheat growing, 
and but asmallarea is penetrated by railroads, the 
total railroad mileage of the whole country hot 
being over 6,000 miles. Hence, most of the wheat 
and its chief product, flour, must be imported. 
The United States, Europe, Australasia, and the 
river Plate divide this trade, the bulk coming 
from the United States. In 1888, 88,280 barrels of 
tlour were imported from the river Plate in the 
Argentine Republic and 267,658 barrels from the 
United States. The former region had nothing 
for export in 1889 owing to the crop failure caused 
by heavy rains, while the Brazilian imports from 
the United States amounted to 344,108 barreis. In 
Rio Janeiro two flour mills are in operation, one 
with a daily eapacity of about 1,300 bushels of 
wheat, and the other with a capacity of 500 bush- 
els, but to that market no Brazilian wheat goes at 
all, the wheat there ground coming from the coun- 
tries already mentioned. Two more flour mills 
are to be established, but there is no danger that 
they will injure the Brazilian trade of the Ameri- 
ean millers, because of the greater cost of machin- 
ery and labor in Brazil and the inferior quality of 
much of the tlour there made. The two mills 
already in operation imported 85,000 tons of wheat 
in 1888 and in 1889 the larger mill imported 250,000 
tons of wheat and the smaller mill a proportion- 
ate amount. In 1888 the value of American flour 
in the Rio Janeiro market ranged from $4.50 to $12 
per barrel of 196 pounds, and in 1889 it ranged from 
$6.25 to $8.50 per barrel. With increased and more 
rezular steamship communication and reasonable 
commercial reciprocity between the two countries 
there can be little doubt but what a wheat and 
flour trade of immense value to American farmers 
may be built up. 4 

The wool industry of Brazil is at present unim- 
portant, but there is every indication that with 
the gradual development Of the country by the 
aid of increased railroad facilities this industry 
will come into prominence, especially as there are 
vast regions adapted to wool growing as yet 
untouched. 

Brazil also possesses vast tracts of land well 
adapted to cotton growing. In fact, there is no 
part of the country in which this staple cannot be 
grown. In 1860 the exportation of cotton amounted 
to about 12,000 tons and the quantity increased 
until by 1874 the exportation averaged 54,000 tons 
perannum. Recently, the production has greatly 
diminished, only 18,246 tons being exported in the 
fiscal year 1884-’85. The decrease in production 
was due to the decline in prices, and the difficulty 
in obtaining laborers. To counteract these causes 
efforts were made to secure the removal of export 
duties, but as these efforts were not successful, 
many persons abandoned cotton culture. The 
growth of the cotton industry in Brazil seems at 
present to depend chiefly on immigration,improved 
methods of culture, and the establishment of cot- 
ton factories. There are now probably over 100 
of the latter in the country and the number is 
gradually increasing. About $5,000,000 of new cap- 
ital were invested in this business last year in 
Rio Janeiro. The total home consumption is prob- 
ably about 15,000 tons. Thus, the average crop 
must be about 35,000 tons, equal to 175,000 bales of 
440 pounds each. Notwithstanding the steady and 
healthy growth of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in Brazil the importation of foreign cot- 
ton goods continues to increase, forming one of 
the most important branches of trade. The 
greater part of these imported cotton goods come 
from England, and to that country is shipped the 
bulk of the cotton exported. There is no reason, 
however, why the United States should not, by 
proper management, divert this trade, amounting 
to over $15,000,000 annually, to her own profit. 

—<—- 


The Crop Prospects. 


The statistical returns of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for March make the farmers’ reserve of 
corn 36.4 per cent of the crop in comparison with 
45.9 per cent last year; in bushels 542,000,000, against 
970,000,000 last year. It is the lowest recent reserve 
except that from the smaller crop of 1887 and that 
from the crop of 1883. The percentage retained in 
the seven corn surplus States is less than in others. 
The proportion of corn estimated for consumption 
where grown is relatively large, 87.4 per cent, in- 
stead of 81.8 last year. The quantity shipped or to 
be ‘shipped from the farms is, therefore, only 
188,000,000 bushels, or less than half the surplus of 
last year. : 

The proportion of the corn crop merchantable is 
79.5 per cent, against 85.7 per cent last year. Itis, 
therefore, slightly under the average in quality. 
The average price of merchantable corn is 55.8 
cents per bushel; of unmerchantable ) cents. 
The aggregate value of the crop, on this basis, is 
$761,000,000, nearly $7,000,000 more than the Decem- 
ber valuation, an advance of about one per cent, 
establishing the substantial accuracy of the De- 
cember estimate. 

The proportion of wheat still in the hands of 
farmers is lowerthan an average of the last ten 
years, the range being from 26 to 33 percent. It is 
23.2 per cent, or 112,000,000 bushels. It has been 
lower only in two years of the last ten, after 
the meager crops of 1881 and 1885, which were 
smaller than that of 1890. Including the visible 
stocks, the supply is 135,000,000 bushels. The con- 
sumption of the last twelve months is estimated at 
299,000,000, seed used 53,000,000, and the exports have 
been about 98,000,000 from March 1, 1890. The low 
percentages of the spring wheat States are espe- 








cially 1oticeable. Half of the present stocks will 
be required for spring seeding. The proportion of 
the crop estimated for consumption within the 
county is 52.1 per cent, against 48.1 last year. The 
average weight per measured bushel is 57.2 pounds. 
The average of 1889 was 57.7 pounds, which was the 
precise average of seven crops from 1883. In bush- 
els of 60 pounds, the aggregate is 381,000,000, or 90,- 
000,000 less by weight than the preceding crop. 
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Market Notes. 


Pitts Manufacturing Co.—The general office and 
manufactory of this enterprising concern has been 
removed from Marseilles, IIl., to Joliet, Ill, where 
all business will be transacted hereafter. 








Are You Hard of Hearing or Deaf ?—Call or 
send stamp for full particulars how to restore 
your hearing by one who was deaf for thirty years. 
John Garmore, Room 18 Hammond Building, 4th 
and Vine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to 
any one who is now out of employment; especially 
where no previous experience is required to get the 
position. If you want a position, see advertise- 
ment on Page 231, * A Chance to Make Money.” 





Best Service to Cincinnati and St. Louis.—The 
superb Southwestern Limited leaves the Grand 
Central station at noon every day via the New 
York Central for Cincinnati, Indianapolis and St. 
Louis. Entire train equipped with hew Wagner 
perfected vestibule. 





Chrysanthemum Show.—The Directors of the 
Madison Square Garden Company are organizing 
a great competitive exhibition of Chrysanthemums 
to be held next fall, in New York City. A large 
number of citizens are cobperating in the enter- 
prise, so that the largest and best exhibition of this 
kind ever held in this country may be expected. 





American Pomological Society.—President P. J. 
Berckmans informs us that this society has ac- 
cepted Secretary Rusk’s invitation to hold its next 
biennial meeting in Washington City, probably 
during the latter part of September. This is the 
first time the society meets in the National Capi- 
tal, and a large and interesting session is expected. 


A Knife Worth Having.—The verdict of many 
of our readers who have seen the advertisement of 
Maher & Grosh, Toledo, Ohio, in our columns and 
have purchased in consequence is that ‘The 
Knives are Worth Having.” They are hand-forged 
from razor steel and last longer than many other 
knives sold for double the price at which these are 
offered. 

Slug Shot.—This world renowned insecticide is 
still gaining friends everywhere, as is shown by 
the neatly printed certificate issued by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ National Laboratory, 
testifying to the practical tests; and the most 
minute investigations have demonstrated that the 
Hammond slug shot is deserving in every respect 
of unrestricted recommendation. 





Straight Rows. — Every farmer recognizes the 
importance and saving of time in having rows 
straight and parallel. This can readily be accom- 
plished by using the Improved Rigg’s furrower, 
manufactured by Thomas Peppler, Hightstown, 
N.J. This implement has met with great success 
wherever used. It is light, strong and durable, 
and will save its cost in a single year. 


Metal Shingles.—The “Eastlake”? Metal Shin- 
gles, manufactured by W. J. Burton & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., are rapidly gaining in favor everywhere 
through their simplicity, perfect construction, and 
handsome appearance, combined with their fire- 
proof qualities and low cost. This company is 
also getting out a fire-proof brick siding, which 
‘annot be too highly recommended. 





An Eighteen Hundred Dollar Calf.— Messrs. 
Smith, Powell & Lamb, of Syracuse, N. Y., inform 
us that they have just sold to Mr. C. H. Warren, of 
Verona, N. Y., a bull calf, from Clothilde 2d, and 
by Clothilde 4th, Imperial, for $1,800. It is claimed 
for this calf that it shows a better milk and butter 
record, for an equal number of direct ancestors 
without a skip, than any other in existence. 


The Limited Train Par Excellence. — If you 
have never traveled West on the New York and 
Chicago Limited, via the great four-track New 
York Central, you have never experienced the 
pleasures of travel under the most perfect mod- 
ern conditions. The “ Limited” leaves the Grand 
Central station every day at 10 A. M., arriving at 
Chicago 9.45 the next morning. The new Wagner 
perfected vestibule is a conspicuous feature of the 
service. 





Tax Reform and the Farmers. — The voice of 
the tax-ridden farmers of New York State begins 
to be heard in the Legislature, through the stirring 
Farmers’ League. As a result of the League’s 
efforts, the State Board of Assessors has reported 
in favor of the so-called listing system, whereby 
personal property is made in Ohio to pay 36 per 
cent of the State tax, in Indiana 35 per cent, in 
Illinois 30 per cent, and in Massachusetts 26 per 
eent. The assessors are confident that the listing 


| 


system will increase the valuation of personal 
property by one billion dollars within one year, 
and remove a corresponding burden from the 
taxes on real estate. At present only 11.6 per cent 
of the State tax of New York is paid by peisonal 
property. 

Portable Creamery.—Attention is called to an 
advertisement in this issue of Moseley’s Occident 
Creamery. All interested in butter making or 
raising cream, and all who have any use whatever 
for a portable creamery will do well to write for 
circulars and special introductory offer, which 
includes freight paid by the manufacturers. Ad- 
dress Moseley & Pritchard Manufacturing Co. 
Clinton, Iowa. 





Steel Roofing.—We desire to draw the attention 
of our readers to the advantages of the Kanneberg 
Patent Steel Roofing, manufactured by the Kanne- 
berg Roofing Co., Canton, O., and the advertisement 
of which appears on another page of this number. 
The neatly gotten-up catalogue of this firm which 
is sent free to all applicants describes the latest 
improved folded lock seam genuine steel roofing, 
and many other devices for making buildings fire 
proof, which cannot be ignored by intelligent 
builders. 





_ A New and Delicious White Grape.— Colerain 
is the name given to the new variety of grape 
now being introduced by E. W. Reid, Bridgeport, 
O. It is a seedling of the Coneord whose hardiness 
it inherits, but in the qualities of its berries it is 
far ahead of any Concord seedling we have ever 
tested. In fact, its quality resembles so much 
that of the best foreign varieties that one would 
hardly suppose it possible for it to be a seedling of 
the native grape. It is certainly worthy of exten- 
sive trial. 

The Longest Eave Trough in the World. — 
The ten-foot Seamless Eave Trough, manufactured 
by the Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O., is 
something phenomenal in this line of invention; 
but not more so than many other articles produced 
by this enterprising company in the way of every- 
thing pertaining to fire-proof roofing, siding, mold- 
ings, gutters, shutters, ete. The company issues a 
handsome, illustrative catalogue which makes 
interesting reading to any one intending to build a 
dwelling, business place, or factory. 





American Ore Breakers in Australia. — If 
any proof were wanting of the excellence of the 
Gates Rock and Ore-Breaking machinery, manu- 
factured by the Gates Iron Works, No. 50 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois, the recent ship- 
ments of eight of their large Breakers to Aus- 
tralia would readily furnish it. The Government 
had made a thorough trial with various machines, 
and finally decided upon these as the best for the 
purpose. In less than sixty days from the time 
this order was placed by cable, the eight carloads 
of machinery were on the dock at Sydney. 


.A Rich Farming Region.—Of all the fertile sec- 
tions of land that have recently been opened and 
made accessible to settlers, none offers greater 
advantages than the vast area traversed by the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad. No portion of our coun- 
try claims greater attention from farmers and 
mechanics, as well as capitalists, than this beauti- 
ful region of the “ New South.” A neat pamphlet 
just issued by the Alabama Land & Development 
Co., Mobile, Ala., gives a very clear description 
and maps of the resources and attractions of the 
country containing hundreds of thousands of acres 
offered for sale by this company. 





Five Hundred Dollars for One Acre of Pota- 
toes.—I wisi) to acknowledge a letter from the 
Orange Judd Co., dated December 16, 1890, contain- 
ing check for $250 in full for first prize for the 
largest yield of potatoes on one measured acre 
(974 bushels, 48 pounds) in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST contest of 1890, for which I am very 
thankful. I have received a warrant from our 
State Treasurer for $250, according to the offer 
made by Wyoming in case your first prize should 
come to this State. I wish the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST a bountiful suecess. 

W. J. STURGIS, Buffalo, Wyoming. 





Man versus Horse Power. —The leading tend- 
ency for many years has been to supplant man 
power by horse power, but wherever the use of 
horses is not feasible it becomes of the utmost 
importance to utilize man power to the best ad- 
vantage. This is accomplished in a remarkable 
degree in Everitt’s man-weight hoe and cultivator 
plow. This implement, which is manufactured 
with single and double wheels will prove a great 
boon to all cultivators of the soil, as it aecom- 
plishes its work in the most perfect manner not 
only, but does so with the least possible outlay of 
strength on the part of the workers. 


The Foster Road Wagon. — There is nothing 
more essential to a family or on the farm than a 
convenient and substantial carriage. We are, 
therefore, pleased to call the attention of our 
readers to the Foster “Road Wagon,” which is 
manufactured by the Foster Buggy & Cart Co., 
Pike Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. This ‘ Road 
Wagon” is one of the most practical and useful 
vehicles made, and is shipped to ail purchasers 
with the understanding that it will give satisfac- 
tion. -Their Net Cash Price is only $37.50. The 
Foster Co. also manufactures a fine line of Buggies, 

(Continued on Page 234.) 
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A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily 
come inside the 
lines of health 
and is there to discover some vulnerable point in the fortification of the 
constitution which is guarding your well-being. That point discovered the 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside; The enemy is the changeable 
winter climate. If the cold ‘gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 
To avoid this: shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
as the weapon. It is an expert cold slayer, and _fortifies the system against 
Consumption; Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anaemic and Wasting 
Diseases (spectally in Children). Especially helpful for children to prevent 
their taking cold.) Palatable as Milk. 
SPECIAL. —Scott's Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | . CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers) 
Scntiaes te sadh Cuuaner us to gualp Tatoos Mecrenmanrtine: A Micali unin Kee veh. AEDeggies 
¢ : . ’ i a 
“sinc eens % A Weekly Feast 
Geoamene 1 CREAMERY. F Two cents. Capital bill-of-fare. Best company. Bright talk, 


Send for Special Introduce 
mT tory Offer. 

il i Freight Paid by us. 
-| | _MOSELEY & PRITCHARD 
ew MANUFACTURING 


discussion, new ideas, better plans,—outlook, books, society, 
4ife,—this is what women find in the HousEKEEPER’s WEEKLY. 
‘‘ My weekly tea-party,’’ one reader calls it. And $1 a year. 


Marion Harland’s ‘““Home Talks’ each week. Portraits, new 




















books, current events, women’s interests, be- 


The only bit made that can : : , mice : 
DRIVING side the capital practicaldepartments. ‘‘The H.W. gives one a new sensation.” 


be used on a gentile horse or 


the most, vicious horse with (wrapped) we send it 4 weeks on trial, and alsoa coupon (good for thirty days) entitling sub- 
equal a6 cod in 1889. For Oc. scribers to the lovely ART PorTFOLIO, a collection of ue etc tg 4 dainty cont 
79-500 sold in. 1890. HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, SIXTH AND ARCH, PHILADELPHIA. 














THEY ARE KING. 
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RrEECHAM’s 
BEE. PILL a's 


S35" WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling afier Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and ail Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back rey ea edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggistsgenerally. B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 
BEECHAM’S PILLS on RECEIPT of PRICE, 2octs. A BOX. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
L-RLDPP LPP PDD LDP PDD PIII 


















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





1851. INSURE WITH 1891. 


The Massachusetts (Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. Send for 
rates, cireulars, ete. 





— ae “Down With High Prices.” 
” ae SEWING MACHINES 


ware FROM $40 TO $10! 
ry Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Lng ® Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
| eis ‘W $5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
r 4 .) A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
LY | 
yee 






Farmers, do your own Repairs. 

ew Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
S 1000other Articles at Half Price. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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MALFLERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 232. 

Wagons, Surreys, Carts, and Harness. Their cele- 
brated $45.25 Buggies and $5.25 Harness are causing 
a great deal of praise from their many customers. 
In fact, this firm is one of the largest and cheapest 
Buggy and Cart Emporium in the Country. Write 
for their free catalogue. They sell only to cousum- 
ers, and do not belong to any Pools or Trusts. Spe- 
cial Discount to the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Chevallier Barley.— New Subscriber, Oshkosh 
Wis.: The variety of barley known as the * Chev- 
allier” can searcely be called **new”’ because it 
has been in cultivation for more than seventy 
years, and was discovered in 1819 by a laborer of 
Dr. Chevallier, of England. In 1820 the doctor had 
twenty-seven grains and from this small begin- 
ning a large amount was produced in a few years 
for distribution. No seedsman of any standing in 
the trade will attempt to deceive you in such mat- 
ters, and it is much safer to deal with such men 
than with peddlers who may not be responsible. 





A Steel Picket Fence.—Fences of all kinds are 
considered nuisances by many persons, but to 
have them as little objectionable as possible under 
existing conditions is to use the right kind of a 
fenee. Such is the Hartman steel picket fence 
which is claimed to be really cheaper at the first 
eost than a wooden picket fence, considering the 
painting and all, and besides it is indestructible 
and has many other advantages over other fences. 
The Hartman Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., whose 
advertisement appears on another page of this 
number, issue a descriptive catalogue of other 
various manufactures. Those intending to erect 
fences should send for one. 





New York State Agricultural Society.—At a 
recent meeting of the Executive Board of this 
society very material changes were made in the 
Premium List for the coming State Fair, at Syra- 
euse September 10-17, 1891. Third prizes were added 
to all classes. Sweepstakes for best male and also 
for best female were added to all classes. <A sys- 
tem of award of merit was adopted which provides 
that each of the best five competing for the same 
premium shall be entitled to a certificate from the 
Society showing the total number competing and 
the relative merit of each of the five. Many new 
classes were added, especially in ‘Fruits and 
Flowers,” and ** Art, Faney Work, ete.” 





How to Clear Out Stumps.—The time wasted in 
plowing around stumps, not to speak of the tem- 
per lost in catching the roots in the plowshare, 
would reach incredible dimensions if they could 
be computed. Many farms have been cleared of 
stumps in the old-fashioned way, but very often 
good, cleared land could have been bought for 
what it cost to clearit. Realizing this fact, James 
Milne & Son, Scotch Grove, Iowa, have patented 
and manufactured their Hawkeye grub and stump 
machine which completely supplies the long-felt 
want. Much time and ingenuity have been spent 
in bringing the Hawkeye to its present state of 
perfection. All these details and the manner of 
work done are fully described in the catalogue of 
the company which will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. 





Improvement in Farm Wagons. — With the 
wonderful improvement in all kinds of machinery 
it seems strange that in farm wagons there has 
been hardly any material change for many years. 
With the introduction of Kemp’s low down farm 
truck, however, an immense advance has been 
made in this direction. It combines every point 
desirable in a wagon for the farm, as well as the 
road, and can ina very short time be adapted to 
many uses. In addition to this it is very strong 
and durable, yet light, and is sold at a remarkably 
low price. To convince any one that the manu- 
facturers will do all they promise is to state that 
this wagon is manufactured by the Kemp & Burpee 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., the makers of that valu- 
able farm machine, Kemp’s manure spreader, 
which is known wherever intelligent farming is 
carried on. 


A Suggestion.— All history does not show that 
an inflated currency has been injurious in all 
cases, as President Andrews states on Page 99, but 
all history does show that a contracted currency 
has always been a curse. The bank of Venice 
gave an inflated currency to the people in the 
form of credits on its books, which were a full 
legal tender and might better have been in cir- 
eulation among the people for convenience of ex- 
change than to be kept on the bank’s books. This 
system was successfully carried out for more than 
three hundred years during which the Venetians 
were the most prosperous people in the world. 
The credits were practically a mortgage on the 
whole wealth and power of the nation. Napoleon 
abolished the system, restoring the gold standard 
and making one kind of money redeemable in 
another of ten times less volume. 

F. H. MARSH, Worcester Co., Mass. 





The Inspection of Exported Cattle. — The 
United States Secretary of Agriculture is by a new 
law, passed just before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, authorized to examine all vessels which are 
to carry export cattle from our ports. and pre- 


scribe the rules and accommodations necessary to 


insure the proper transportation of such cattle, 
their humane treatment and arrival ina healthy 
eondition. Any vessel that violates such rules 
shall be refused clearance from any port of the 
United States for one year. Under a previous law 
Secretary Rusk has already in operation an effec- 
tive system of inspection of cattle on the hoot and 
of meat products that are intended for export. 
With this new law, our government is able to 
guarantee that any live stock or meat products 
from the United States is free from all disease 
and absolutely healthy upon arrival in any for- 
eign market. Inasmuch as the new tariff law 
authorizes the President to refuse imports from 
countries that unjustly discriminate against our 
meat products, it is evident that England, France 
and Germany will be compelled to admit our 
cattle and hog products on the same terms as 
those from other countries. Such a result will be 
a splendid victory for diplomacy and a great bene- 
fit to the country by opening an active market for 
our surplus cattle and hogs. 





More New Lands.—Over 8,000,900 acres of public 
land will be opened to settlement by the ratifica- 
tion of recent Indian treaties. This land will cost 
the government about $9,000,000. About 5,000,000 
acres of the land that will be thus thrown open is 
in the vicinity of Oklahoma, and includes lands 
occupied by the Saes and Foxes, the Iowas, the 
Pottawatomies, the Cheyennes, and Arapahoes. 
The remaining 3,000,000 acres is made up of lands 
heretofore occupied by the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Indians in Dakota, the Coeur d’ Alene in Idaho, the 
Crow Indians in Montana, and the Sioux Indians 
on the Fort Berthold reservation in Dakota. In 
some of the above cases the Indians have other 
reservations to which they will go, and in others 
they will take allotments in severalty of lands on 
their present reservations, and surrender the 
remainder. 


Spraying Fruit Trees.—Kecent census statistics 
show that the ravages of our insect pests cause 
the fruit growers of the United States a loss of 
$200,000,000 annually. Seventy-five per cent of this 
loss can be prevented by the judicious use of in- 
secticides, and properly constructed spraying 
apparatus. The handsome, illustrated catalogue 
from P. C. Lewis, of Catskill, N. Y., entitled, 
“Will it pay to spray fruit trees,” gives the ex- 
periments of many leading entomologists and 
large fruit growers, and their experience in fight- 
ing insect pests, leaf blight, grape rot, ete. This 
catalogue, which is sent free, is full of valuable 
information on this important work, and we 
would advise any of our readers interested in 
fruit growing to write for it. Mr. Lewis is manu- 
facturer of a brass combination spraying outfit, 
which is highly recommended by the leading 
entomologists of the United States. 





& 

How to Have Good Roads.—Every intelligent 
person is aware that good roads stand in direct 
relation to the prosperity and development of the 
section through which they run. The great obstacle 
to the improvements of roads in general has been 
the difficulty and expense in obtaining suitable 
material for dressing the road beds. The old style 
of breaking stones with a sledge hammer may 
now be classed with the relies of the dark ages, 
and no intelligent road builder would think of 
using hand power for this purpose. With a good 
stone crusher, the best road material may be 
secured at comparatively little expense. Such a 
machine, in fact the best one ever invented, is 
made by the Totten & Hogg Iron and Steel Foun- 
dry, Pittsburg, Pa. It is run with much less power 
than is required by other crushers, and requires 
but very little to keep it in repair. This machine 
is fully and minutely described in a very neat, 
illustrated and deseriptive circular which is sent 
out by the manufacturers. Those interested in 
road building should send for it. 





Thirteen Million Two Hundred and Seventy- 
nine Thousand Five Hundred and Forty-four 
Dollars Paid to Policy Holders.—Such was the 
feast provided by the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its patrons in 1890. Nearly six mil- 
lions of it went to the heirs of men who died, and 
probably no money came to them with so little 
trouble on their part as these life insurance claims. 
Probably few investments made by the deceased 
gave such good returns as their life policies. The 
New York Life has been in business forty-six 
years, and has many old policies on its books, yet 
the average return on policies maturing by death 
is something over two and a half dollars for one. 
This is equal to eight per cent per annum upon 
money invested in equal annual installments 
during a period of twenty years. The Tontine 
Policies of this Company, which are now maturing, 
show good investment results to the living, in 
connection with the insurance protection during a 
term of years. The full statement printed in an- 
other column will repay careful perusal. 





The Wheat Market.—In spite of the reported 
shortage of wheat in other countries as well as 
the United States, the last advices as to the 
world’s available supply do not promise immedi- 
ately higher prices. In fact, the wheat stored or 
afloat in the United States, Canada, England and 
on the continent was nearly 100,000,000 bushels on 
March 1, or 4,000,000 more than at the same date 
last year, but 10,000,000 less than on March 1, 1889. 
The supply has not decreased during the last two 
months as rapidly as was expected. With four 
per cent more wheat in sight now than at the 
same date following the enormous crop of 1889, 


long prices at Liverpool are hardly to be expecte@ 
by the trade. But it should be borne in mind that 
very little wheat remains in the farmers’ hands, 
Their necessities and the improved market haye- 
compelled growers to ship their grain until they 
now have less on hand than ever before at this 
date. Old stocks will, therefore, be well cleaned 
up, and a quick market awaits the crop of 1891. 





The Beet Sugar Industry. — We note with 
pleasure that several extensive beet sugar fac- 
tories are how under construction in the West and 
on the Pacific slope, and that a large area of beets is 
to be grown to supply each factory. In one sense 
it is regretable that these factories are wholly com- 
mercial ventures, the object of their promoters of 
course being large dividends on capital and as 
small payment for beets as possible. It is per- 
fecttly teasible to conduct this industry on the co- 
operative plan which works with perfect success 
in beet sugar factories in Germany, and has proven 
thoroughly successful in co-operative dairying in 
New England. In Germany the farmers organize 
a co-operative stock company with a capital of 
$250,000 in shares of $100 each. Three-fifths of the 
shares are made “beet”? shares, and two-fifths 
‘ash shares. Ten or twenty per cent of the beet 
shares are paid in cash, and the balanee is gradu- 
ally deducted from the money due the share- 
holders for the beets delivered by them to the 
factory. The remaining profits, after paying six 
per cent on capital and adding a reasonable sum 
for reserve, are divided pro rata among the fur- 
nishers of beets. In this way the beet-grower 
gets every dollar of profit there is in the business. 





The Department of Agriculture. — The appro- 
priation asked for this branch of the Unitea@ 
States government for 1891 foots up $1,208,430, but 
seventy times as much is called for by the Army 
and Navy departments. This sum for agricultural 
purposes is equal to thirty-one cents per square 
mile of our territory, against $12.75 per acre for 
similar purposes in Great Britain, and nearly $40 
per acre in France. These figures are quoted by 
the lecturer of the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, in an appeal for more liberal support 
of the Department, which he wisely justifies by 
showing in part what it has already accomplished: 
“1. It has stamped out pleuro pneumonia among 
our cattle and, by wise legislation it asked of Con- 
gress, is compelling foreign nations to admit that 
our beef and pork is healthy and therefore forces 
them to remove their restrictions and opens up 
our markets abroad. 2. It imported the little 
parasite that has destroyed the cottony -scale 
insect that was killing the orange and lemon trees 
of California, and that was destroying millions of 
dollars of capital invested in groves, and has 
stimulated new planting of hundreds of thousands 
of trees, and millions of dollars will be the annual 
reward to farmers on this count. 3. Its investiga- 
tions, covering several years the most patient and 
persistent labor, into the peach yellows, that is 
threatening another great industry in several 
States where millions of dollars are again at 
stake, already give promise of success. 4. It gave 
instructions and formulas for spraying fruit trees 
and vines to save them from insects, blights, mil- 
dews, scabs, rot, ete. It was worth millions of 
dollars to the grape crop this year, and has raised 
the hopes of thousands of despondent grape 
growers, and the careful orehardist can now 
gather his apples and pears, beautiful in form and 
color, and no longer marred by rusts and insects. 


The Grange.—At its recent annual meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., the National Grange expressed cor- 
dial relations with other farm organizations, but 
considered confederation with them impracticable 
and inexpedient. Its secretary and lecturer have 
recently published a statement explaining that 
this action was taken because the grange could 
not more clearly express its position upon the 
various economic questions than it has during its 
twenty-four years’ existence, the more so since 
the later farmers’ orders have practically adopted 
its aims and indorsed its purposes. The statement 
shows that the grange began the work of abolish- 
ing sectionalism as far back as 1873; has for years 
insisted upon the free coinage of silver; favored the 
circulation of treasury notes independent of the 
national banks and in sufficient volume to prevent 
contraction; was first to take up and secure the 
national oleomargarine law; and long before these 
later orders developed, the grange secured the 
interstate commerce law and other State and 
national legislation looking to the control of 
corporations. It was also first to advocate the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote, 
the Australian ballot law, the elevation of the 
Department of Agriculture, the graduated income 
tax, prohibition of alien land ownership and re- 
form in patent laws. It was also among the first 
farmers’ organization to advocate legislation for 
the control of trusts, gambling in futures and all 
monopolies, lower rates of interest, pure food, and 
equality for the farmers before all laws, especially 
those relating to taxation, tariff, finance and 
transportation. It has not indorsed the single 
tax theory or the sub-treasury plan, but, after 
mature and thorough discussion, favors * the issue: 
of money (under proper restrictions) direct from 
the government at a low rate of interest, with 
land at one-half its assessed value as the basis of 
security.” 

rs 


A Reader and a Lover for Many Years.—I have 
been a constant reader and a lover of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, and do not 
feel less affection for it as we grow older together. 

J.H. MCCLAY, Washington Co.. Pa. 
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The largest mail order business in the world is now done in 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, in every 
county in the U. S., they are equally popular; so much so, that they have been 
supplied direct to customers at more than 33,000 Post Offices. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced absolutely 
the best seed and plant book issued; printed in good 
legible type, on good paper, it excites the admiration 
of all. 664 varieties of Vegetables, Flowers, Flower- 
ing Plants, Small Fruits, Fruit and Nut-bearing trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated — as many as 38 of them 
being in colors. This catalogue is mailed free to all 
who ordered in 1890; but as the postage on the book 
alone is five cents, we must ask all others who are not 
customers, desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five 
cents in stamps for it; and in addition to sending our 
catalogue, we will also mail you, without extra charge, a 
packet of the wonderful BUSH LIMA BEANS, 
the most valuable vegetable novelty intro- 
\ duced in years; and a packet of the NEW 

* i TY oF MARGUERITE CARNATION, the floral 
FL RAL Nowee THEYEAR wonder of 1891. These two packets of seeds are 


RGUERIIE ARNAT worth 25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
Bloom 


Ss advertisement. 
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as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer this 



























































IN4 MONTHS pom SOWStey «| A FEW SPECIAL OFFERS. 


That the reputation of Maule’s Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs may become even more widespread 
than at present, we call attention to the following choice and exceedingly low-priced offers, 
which (taking quality into consideration) ARE SIMPLY UNPRECEDENTED. We hope 
readers of the AGRICULTURIST will avail themselves of this opportunity of securing these choice 
selections of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds, at so trifling an expenditure. 7 beautiful Monthly 
Roses, all named sorts and labeled, 50 cents, post-paid. 5 choice hardy Hybrid Roses, 
all named, 50 cents, post-paid. 6 rare Chrysanthemums, all named sorts, 50 cents, post- 
paid. TEN packets of Flower Seeds, extra choice annuals, 50 cents, post-paid. 5 hand- 
some Flowering Shrubs, choice named sorts, 50 cents, post-paid. 12 Gladioli,a grand 
mixture, all colors, 25 cents, post-paid. 6 Tuberoses, Excelsior Dwarf Pearl or Tall Double, 
25 cents, post-paid. 5 Giant Summer-Flowering Cape Hyacinths, 25 cents, post-paid. 
FOUR Distinct New Dahlias, all named, 50 cents, post-paid. 

We will send everything offered above, together with a packet each of the New Marguerite 
Carnation and Wonderful Bush Lima Beans, and a copy of our 1891 catalogue, free by mail on 
receipt of $3.00. EIGHT of the best Nut-bearing Trees, only $2.50, by mail, post-paid, 
HALF-DOZEN each 6 BEST Strawberries, $1.00, post-paid. THREE Pear or SIX 
Peach, or FOUR Apple Trees, for only $1.00, by mail, post-paid. Five choice named 
Cacti, 50 cents, post-paid. 20 packets of choice VEGETABLE SEEDS making a 
complete garden for a small family, $1.00, post-paid. ON RECEIPT OF $10.00 
EVERYTHING NAMED ABOVE, with a copy of Greiner’s new book, “ How to Make 
the Garden Pay,” 272 pages, cloth bound, the best and latest work on gardening, sells at all 
book stores for $2.00. Remit by Bank Draft, Post-Office or Express Order. If not in any of 
these ways, register your letter at our expense. Stamps taken. Address all orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert Street, 
Box 1296. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Everybody wants a hardy, ever-blooming Rose, and we now Offer 
From early summer until frost it can be 
depended on to produce flowers of large size and exquisite fragrance 
in lavish abundance. In color, it is a rich, glossy pink. It is such 
a strong grower that it is almost impregnable against attacks of 
For gardens or cemetery plots it has no equal. 
Price, 25 cents each; five for $1.00; twelve for $2.00. 
With every order for a single plant or more, will be sent, gratis, our superb cat- 
alogue of “Everything for the Garden” for 1891 (the price alone of which is 
25 cents), together with our new ‘‘Essay on Garden Culture of the Rose,’ 
oncondition that you wlll say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSONSCO 
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once, 


1 copy Park’s New Illus. Floral Guide—Al About Flowers...10c. 
Sample Park’s Floral Magazine—a charming monthly 
1 pkge. Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (nearly 1.000 sorts)......15¢. 
1 Conditional Certificate or Order for Seeds, your choice...25c. 

BG@> All of the above for only three 2-cent stamps. 
~ This is our best offer and the last one of theseason. Jt will not 
appear again. You’ll miss a floral treat if you neglect it. 
‘ ok, Tell your friends. 
P.S.—Park’s ‘All About Roses” 10c. 18 splendid ever-blooming Roses $1. or 10 Roses and Magazine 1 yr, @1. 
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Write at 


GEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 
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FARM 4ND CARDEN TOOLS 


FOR 1891. 
BETTER, Both Horse and Hand, THAN 
EVER; better and more money saving. We cannot de- 
scribe them here, but our new and handsome catalogue is 
Free and interesting. A goodly number of new tools will 
meet youreye there. Among these, The Giardener’s 
Eleven-Tooth Harrow,Cultivator and Pulver- 
izer combined,adjustable teeth; Market Gardeners 
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and Beet Growers Special Horse Hoe with Pulverizer; Special Furrower, Marker and Ridger, 


adjustable win, 


; Sweet Potato Horse Hoe, four tooth with vine turner; New Nine Tooth Cultivator 


and Horse Hoe combined; Special Steel Leveler and Pulverizer combined; all interesting, nothing we 


ve ever made so 
LEVER WHE 
Cultivators, &c., unless ordered otherwi 


=~? and perfect. 


c _ Some improved things, too, are gr 
tL, instantly adjustable for depth, is a great feature; put on all’91 Horse Hoes and 
se, Nor have our 
Provement, nor our Double and Single Wheel Hoes, Garden Plows, Grass Edgers, 


afted upon our older favorites, A capital 
Seed Drills been forgotten in the march of ime 


Hand 
Etc. Some of them are greatl: 


altered for the better; and do not forget that no novelties are adopted by us without actual and exhaustive tests inthe fiel 


We therefore guarantee everything exactly as 
represented. Send for Cataiogues now. 


S. L, ALLEN & 6O.,1197 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa, 











NUT TREES. 


CHESTNUTS-—Japan Mam- 
moth and Giant, Parry’s; Japan 
Walnuts, “gin Golden Russet, 
Idaho and Kieffer Pears, Eleag- 
nus Longipes, Hardy Oranges 
and other vainable noveities. Small 
Fruits, GRAPES, etc. Fruit, Shade 
and Nut Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Illustrated Descrintive Caralogus Free. 
WM. PARRY, Parry, N. Jersey. 





Vines, etc. 





RUIT AND SHADE TREES, Berry Plants. 
Grape Vines, Gladiolus Bulls, Geraniums, ete. Price 
list free. 8. C. DeCou, Moores:own, Burlington Co., N. J. 


SEEDS RERRY PLANTS, VINES, TREES. 


« Send list of wants for snecial prices. List free. 





ALLYN BROS’ NURSERIES, Palmyra, N. Y. 





379 


Varietics 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Oberry, Plum, Qu 
Strawberry, Raspberry, lackberry 
rants, Grapes, Govuseberries, &c. for 
alogue J. S- COLLINS. Moorestown, Ne 


“IDAHO PEAR.” 


Small trees 75 ets. each, #5 per doz. Dormant_buds in 
imported pear stocks 50 ets. each, $4 per doz. Cions for 
grafting; 6 to 12inches 75 cts. per doz. $4 per 100; 12 to 18 
inches #1 per doz. £6 per 100. Above Free by mail. 
Dormant buds 25 per 100; 2 { 

#2 each, 820 per doz. Grown for the Idaho Pear Co. ard 
for sale by CHAS. BL4CK, Hightstown, N. J. 
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Geneva, N. Y., 
Publishers AmeEerican 
New York. 
Please strike out the word “every- 
We 
do not want men Quire “ evervwhere ”; 
New Zealand, Aus 


tria, Oregon, California, Washington, 


where” from our advertisement. 


Australia, India, 
ete., ete., have sent us applications and 
it takes too much postage to reply, 
while we feel as if we were not doing 
the square thing not to reply to a man 
who has taken the trouble to reply to 
Yours, 
If. W. Fosrer & Co., 


Nurserymen, 


the ady. 
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ANIELS BROS | 
SEED GROWERS & NURSERYMEN 
NoRWICH - ENGLAND. 
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Send for Catalogue 








Six days earlier than 
any variety tested at the 
Agricult’l Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish-white; pulp 
tender, sweet and de- 
licious. The only grape 
that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Each vine sealed with 
our registered trade- 
= =f mark label. Send for 
circulars giving furtner information. Agents wanted 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct 





600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES., 


TREES 4N0 PLANTS 


We offer forthe Spring trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, _ Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, spring of 1891, mailed free. Established 1852, 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY 


Successors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILE. 








Flower Seeds, in all 7 pkgs., listed. nowhere in 
America under 40c. 100-page Seed Catalogue 5c, 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse. Wis. 








SMALL FRUITS | hoi New are Old, at reasonabic 


rates. Address IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 





Snug little fortuneshave been madeat 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
NSee cut. Others aredoingas well. Why 
Some earn over $500.00 @ 
month. You caudo the work and liva 
lat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
ginners are easily earning from $5 to 
$10a day. Allages. We show youhow 
and start you. Can work in spare tim® 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 


Box 880 Portland, Maine 
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ID YOU ever plant seeds and then wait sadly for the green 
leaves that never came ? Burpee’s Seeds are not that kind 
You plant them: they grow. That’s one reason why 
Burpee’s mail order seed business is the largest. 
The Five Finest Nov- To make new friends 
elties of 1891 are for Burpee’s Seeds, 
Grozy’s 9 we will mail 
annas, ALL FIVE 
that bear magnificent U F ee S of these novelties, 
flowers all summer; 
New Fancy Cannas, 
German Pansies, 
Pansies, Poppies, 
special selection of Phiox, 
brightest and best; Peas, 
Golden Gate For 26 Cents— 
Poppies, 13 two-cent stamps. 
gorgeous flowers of ev- Full directions for cul- 
ery conceivable shade ; . ture on each package. 
Fringed If you do not want all 
Star Phlox, five, send us 16 cents 
elegantly fringed flow- for any three. And 
ers of star-like form; O remember that 
and ’ | \ Burpee’s Seeds 
Eckford’s ’ GROW! 
Ss go Don’t buy dead seeds 
weet Peas, at the store, but order 
decided novelties. direct from Burpee. 
Let us mai] you a copy of Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1891. 168 pages, richly 
colored plates. Information about Rare Novelties and Premiums, Free to any 
Flower or Vegetable Grower who intends to buy Seeds, Bulbs or Plants, Write 4o-day. 
Name this 
weer.” W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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GRAPE 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. 
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varieties, Extra Quality, 
Warranted true. Lowe 


RA 
of the new Black Grape 
EATON. 


est rates. Introducers 


New Descriptive Catelogue Free. 





T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 











They are TH 


NREER’S 


PLANTS, 


CARDEN 


SEEDS, 


BULBS, and Requisites. 


BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 postece. “Abricwea' edition Free 


HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PE 


TILADELPHIA, PA. 








Grows from bulbs. 





published. : 
above sent by mail for 


HARDY DAY-BLOOMING MOON FLOWER. “ 
Lives out all winter. 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDINC-HOOD PANSY. 


Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 

Z. HAAGEANA fl. pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
A beautifal shrubby plant two feet high. A mass of 
bright golden flowers from June to Decem 
WILSON’S SEED AND PLANT CATALOG 


i handsome colored plates, i r 
Tis pages, HO Choon ee postage slamen’ A valuable collection of BULBS A 


nail for @0 GENTS © Raaress SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 


ber. \ 
UE AND LIVE-STOCK ANNUAL FOR 1891. 
full of useful information. The most reliable catalogue 


Increases in 





ND SEEDS 






















JERRARD’S 


have no equal. 


SEED POTATO CATALOGUE 


MY SEED POTATOES are grown from the Choicest Stock, in the virgin lan 

j Yh” of the cold North-East.’ I have the best New and Standard Sorts, and warran 
them superior to all others for seed. I raise my SEED CORN 150 miles Farther 
North than the North line of Vermont, and for Early Crops my CARDEN SEEDS 


HARBINCER POTATO, which I believe will be 
the Great Market Potato of the future. And my new EARLY BRYANT C 


a handsome yellow variety, the Earliest of All. & ; 
everywhere, My fine new Catalogue Mailed Free. §#~ Name this Paper and address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


I offer this season my new 








I have Special Low Freight Rates 











Slug Shot Kills Bugs. 


For pamphlet address SS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 





SOLD BY THE 
SEEDSMEN. 








PLANTS—Balsam_Fir, 


Hemlock, Arbor Vitz, White 
Pine and Deets oe at $3 for 1000, $10 
17.50 for 10,000. Packing free. 
ee JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN 





Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak stomach. 


“Yale” Strawberry. 


The coming LATE Strawberry for the table, for canning, 
or for Market. For further information send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S, SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


For SPRING 


R E E PLANTING. 


The Pye most complete stock in U.S. of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL Trees, Shrubs, Peonies, ROSES, 
Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, SMALL FRUITS, &c. Dlus- 
trated and descriptive priced Catalogue; also whole- 


sucess 2" EL LWANGER & BARRY 


the trade, FREE 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, N.Y. 
Established over 50 Years. ( Mention this paper.) 





Geneva, N. Y., Mar. 6, 1891. 


| Publishers AmErtcaAN AGRICULTURIST, 


New York: 
Please strike out the word *“ every- 
We 
do not want men quirE “everywhere ”; 
New Zealand, Australia, India, Aus- 
tria, Oregon, California, Washington, 


where” from our advertisement. 


_ ete., etc., have sent us applications, and 


_it takes too much postage to reply, 
_ while we feel as if we were not doing 


| the adv. 


| 
| 
| 


_ the square thing not to reply to a man 
_ who has taken the trouble to reply to 


Yours, 
H. W. Foster & Co., 


Nurserymen. 
hae 
OF 
-GREAM 
a THE 


(200,000 Plants. ) ROSES 


Send stamp for our little book giving description and 
Prices ofthe Best ROSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


April and May the 4 adress W. S. LITTLE, 


Best Time to Plant, 
Commercial Nurseries. ROCHESTER,N.Y. 















EVERGREEN .%%. 


in the U. S. for ursery Grown 


ry 
Evergreens, Eur-Larch and Forest Trees, 
est stock. Best variety, Allsizes 


for all purposes. Prices the lowest. 
* We pack and ship with safety every- 

where. ce-list free, send for it be- 
"fore ——s elsewhere. D. HILL, 
j Evergreen Specialist, DUNDEE, ILL, 








OUR NEW 1891 FLOWER SEED OFFER. . 


tution! FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
“) 4 200 


: Varieties, F REE! 


An Tuparelicie’ Offer b 
an Old-Established an 

Reliable Publishing 
Mouse! Tue Lapixs’ Wor_p 
is amammoth 16-page, 64-col- 
















and the family circle. It is de- 
voted to stories, poems. ladies’ 


fancywork,artisticneedlework, 


fashions,hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette. etc. To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’paper 
Hs into 100,000 homes where it is not 
S already taken, we now make the fol- 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Centa in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ W orld_for Three Montha, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, alarge 
and magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifil- 
cent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. Weguaranteeevery 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and paper if you are not 
satisfied. Ours is ap old andreliable 
publishing house, endorsed by all lead- oA toes 
ing newspapers. Do not confound this g sg 
offer with the catchpenny schemes of 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-day— 
don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and et 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cts. ‘ 
SPECIAL OFFER! owerine’ this aa: aos 
a 8wering this ad- >} 
vertisement and naming the paper in which S 
she saw it, we will send free, in addition to : 
all the abeve, one package of the newand ¥ 
popular imported Tropeeolum Lobbianum 4 
(assorted), containing ‘‘ Lucifer,’ ‘* Spitfire,” “s 
“Vesuvius,” and other luminariesof high degree, 
brightand highly colored. Anabundant bloomerand 
easily cultivated. A beautiful climbing flower for vases banging 
baskets, old stumps, etc.. most glorious in effect. Address: 


8. H. MO@RE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Work of the Experiment Stations. 
eS 

DELAWARE, No. 10, pages In this illustrated 
bulletin the diseases of the grapevine are fully 
treated from an experimental standpoint, as many 
extensive tests have been made during the year, 
the results of which are kere brought together. 
In vineyards where the black rot fungus is abun- 
dant the best results were obtained with the Bor- 
@eaux mixture or the carbonate of copper with 
glue. As the Bordeaux mixture forms’a coating 
upon the fruit it is best to replace this by the car- 
bonate of copper for the last few sprayings. The 
celeste, while effective, is apt to 
Complete annihilation of the 


29 
Dus 


modified eau 
scorch the foliage. 
rot froma vineyard cannot be hoped for in asingle 
Anthracnose can be controlled with the 
In spraying use a nozzle deliver- 
so as to wet every leaf but not 
For vineyard use a pump 
Spray 


season. 
above remedies. 
ing a fine spray, 
waste the substance. 
drawn by a horse is better than a hand one. 
the vines before the buds swell and continue the 
work at frequent intervals. Early spraying, ex- 
periments teach, is very important. 

OREGON, No. 7, pages 12.. This horticultural bul- 
letin deals with comparative tests of some small 
fruits and vegetables. Among the tomatoes the 
Turner’s Hovey and Ignotum were the best. The 
Cumberland Pearl and Burt lead for strawberries. 

PENNSYLVANIA, No. 14, pages 16. In this bulle- 
tin is reeorded the tests of varieties of vegetables 
for 1890. A large list of beans, beets, cucumbers, 
peas, tomatoes with the comparative 
merits or demerits stated under each sort. 

RHODE ISLAND, No. 8, pages 32. The general title 
of this bulletin is ‘‘Soils and Fertilizers.” Origin 
and renovation of soils is discussed and green 
manuring is advocated, and particularly by means 
of leguminous crops as clovers, peas, vetches and 
lupines. The leading question is, how can the 
needs of a soil be determined ? Not so much by 
chemical analysis as by field tests with well under- 
stood crops. Tests with a single food element are 
of most value. The sources of nitrogen are con- 
sidered, as also the phosphates. It is stated that 
soluble phosphorie acid from whatever source is 
equally valuable. Methods for estimating the 

value of a fertilizer are given, and many pages of 

tables give the chemical composition of the lead- 
ing commercial fertilizers in the State. 

TEXAS, No. 13, pages 16. The conclusions from 
the sorghum experiments may be condensed as 
It is better to let the cane nearly mature 
and if intended for hay it should 
be sown thicker and eut earlier. The saccharine 
sorts are preferred, but between these and the 
non-saccharine varieties there is but little differ- 
ence in nutritive ratio. It is an exhaustive crop, 
more so than either wheat or corn. When fed in 
the green state it is a good milk producer, and its 
digestibility compares well with corn. Zeasinte 
is not a very valuable forage crop, especially if 
gathered late when the seed has become glazed. 

UTAH, No. 3, pages 8. This bulletin deals with 
experiments with vegetables, the chief object be- 
ing to determine the adaptability of the different 
sorts to the soil, climate, and system of irrigation. 
With peas, for example, there were points to be 
earliness, quantity, quality, and 
bearing season. Out of a large list the Bliss Abun- 
dance stood first. Of lettuce, only two out of many 
varieties proved of value, namely Early Prizehead 
and Blond Blockhead. Among other sorts of vege- 
tables listed and reported upon we note beets, 
sweet corn, squashes, cucumbers, watermelons 
and muskmelons. 


is given, 


8, 


follows: 
before cutting, 


noted, namely, 








HOW y TO COLOR BLUE. 


_— 


Like the other colors of Diamond Dyes this blue 
is very easy to use and will give perfectly satis- 
factory results. Diamond Dye iadigo Biue is a new 
eolor recently added to the list of Diamond Dyes. 
It is the result of years of experiment finally 
crowned with perfect success. It is a thoroughly 
fast and most reliable color, and is especially 
recommended for use ii: the dyeing of clothes in- 
tended for hard wear. 

In dyeing cotton goods, Diamond Dye Blue for 
Cotton should be used. Diamond Dye Dark Blue, 
Indigo Blue, and Light Blue are intended for silk 
or wool goods only, but Diamond Dye Navy Blue 
will color either silk, wool or cotton. Try these 
dyes once and whenever you want beautiful, rich 
Blues you cannot be induced to use any other dyes. 


| 
| 
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Grow. We Test. We Sell. 
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You 
Buy 

You 
Sow 


You 
Reap 


JOHNSON & STOKES’ 
SEEDS 


are everywhere the recognized stand- 
ard with critical market 
experienced private planters. 


Our Determination 
to grow and distribute nothing but the 
very best seeds that it is possible to 
produce, has increased our business 
to its present large proportions, and 
gained for us the largest trade enjoyed 
by any house in America direct with 
those who cultivate for profit—whose 


the highest quality can be obtained. 
“Our success achieved can only be main- 
tained by the methods that obtained it.” 


gardeners and 
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iF” JOHNSON & STOKES’ 


Garden and Farm Manual for 1891 
Handsome and complete, is FREE TO ALL. 
intending purchasers who write or call for it. 


Johnson & Stokes, 2 17 & 219 Market St, Philadelphia. 
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Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas, 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue. 





I Have Complete Volumes and Odd Numbers 
of the to:lowing 


Periodicals for Exchange or For Sale. 


*London Garden. *Gardener’s Chronicle. *Gardener’s 
Magazine. *American Florist. *American Agriculturist. 
*American Garden. Gardener’s Monthly (also full set 2” 
vols). Horticulturist. *Florist and Fruitist, bound and 
unbound. *Florist Pomologist, bound. Garden and For- 
est. West American Scientist, ete., etc. 

I desire numbers and voluines of those marked thus *; 


also Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture and Curtis Botani-’ 


Address 


cal Magazine. 
E.S. MILLER, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. 


—— 





OSE WAAAY SEs 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


. Ferry & Co’s 
mm, " Wacieies and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 
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VARIETIES OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


The largest and finest collec- 
- tion of flowerseeds ever offered. 
These seeds are fresh and relia- 
ble. Among them: German 
™ Pansies, Petunias, Sweet 
Peas, Asters, Japanese 
Pinks, Mignonette, Phlox, 
Balsam, Zinnias, Candy- 
tuft, Sweet Alyssum, Pop- 
9’ Godetia, Nasturtium, 
verbena oe, 
Marigold, S$ Stocks, Portu- 
ete. Amaranth, Gaillar« 
ia, Larkspur, Cockscomb, 
etc. This magnific ent soueoien sent 
post-paid, to any one who will send us F R E E 
seven two-cent st: unmps for a_3 
months’ new trial subscription to THE HOUSEKEEPER 
(regular price, $1.00 per year). THE HOUSEKEEPER is 
issued twice each month and contains from 16 to 
24 names of the best a matter from thelead- 
ing lady writers. It is well edited, printed on good 
paper. Write for agent's terms, and our premium 
list. We have 600,000 readers. Does this not speak 
well for our paper? Remember, we will send THE 
HOUSEKEEPER for 3 months and a package of seeds 
taken from 300 varieties, all — paid, for only 14 cts, 
If you are not pleased with them, Jet us know anda 
We will refund your money. 
_ TH HE HOUSEKEEPER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Is the best new ear iy vari- 
ety now before the public. 
You are perhaps intending 
to buy Seed Potatoes this 
Spring, and if you are, why 
not buy the best with new and 
vigorous life? Our Catalogue 
Free. 


VAUGHAN 
POTATO 


is very complete on all farm seeds. 


VAUGHAN’S Seed Store, Box 688, Chicago. 


= ee 

N 7 
heapest & test 
the liquid automatically and 
will spray 100 trees per hour. We 




















place on the market thie season three 

new and improved machines, including a new 

Knapsack Sprayer for Vineyards and Nurseries. 

Also an improwee Horsepower Apparatus at low price. Circu- 


Jars FREE bar FORCE PUMP CO.Lockport,N.Y 
eRe 2 te ei ae ae Ae IR of 








Choice Flower Seeds. 


Grown and sold by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, Mass. 
Send for catalogue and receive a sample packet free. 
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Our stock of both Old and 
New varieties for Spring 
Planting is very large, aud 
plants are unusually fine. 


We invite all who contemplate planting Roses this Spring to 
send for our New Descriptive Catalogue, which contains ac- 
curate descriptions of ali the best varieties in cultivation, 
and is the most complete Catalogue of the kind published. 
It will be mailed FREE on application. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, kocuksten, nN: ¥. 


Established over 50 Years. { Mention this paper.) 


GRAPE VINES 


Plants of Best Quality. Warrantedtrue to name. Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock and Assortment of Old and Now 


OS - Seeds, Plants, Sirubs Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and_describing one of the largest 
ges cag stocks of Seeds, 7 and — in the U.S. 
est value for the money in our Tes ovelties a pecia 
Low Priced Collections. . esti : 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Painesville, Ohic. 














Varieties. Sond for Price List. 











BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushborg, Mo. ; 


PLANT BED CLOTH 


for Hot Beds, Cold Frames Tobacco Plant Beds, etc., used 


ni place of glass \Y WATERPROOF 


prominent growers. 


STACK COVERS & HAY CAPS, 









EST OF ALL BE RUE TO NAME URE TO PLEASE 
Barnaro’s ESTED QEEDS. 


OOK MAILED FREE RY US ONCE END AGAIN. 




















WA SC oO N ANDACRICULTURA L Complete assortment of Flower, Vegetable and Farm Seeds, Garden Tools, Ete. Send for illustrated catalogue 
é siepad W ..W. BARNARD €& CO. (Successors to Hi Sibley & Co.)6 & 8 N.Clark-st.Chic . 
IMPLEMENT COVERS, 222.7" cesium sa veswnneines 
Avents wanted. Apply to P 
NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO. i89i Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 
















27 South St., New York, N. Y. 
setbb ee I offer you my Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 

FOREST TREES 1891 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 

. 3 tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 


much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 








‘ Catalpa Speciosa, 
i White ish, Europeam | but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
a Vane oe | ae choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 
ne . s Seed. be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
ie Cutaips Apeotces oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
Forest soe business a specialty proves reliability. Honest and hon- 
orable dealing is the only foundation this can rest on. My Cata- 
R, DOUGLAS & SON, logue is FREE as usual. A matter on second page of cover will 
Waukegan, 4. 1s9l. interest my customers. J, J, H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











A GREAT OFFER. . 


FARMERS AND GARDENEBS. 

Improve your crops and make your business more 
profitable. Read every word of this. 

At Indianapolis, the most centrally 
situated city in the U. S. is done a 
most extensive seed business direct with 
the growers. At Indianapolis is 
also published that peerless month- 
ly paper for farmers and gardeners, 
called The Agricultural 
Epitomist, now in its 10th 
year and with over 300, 
regular readers. Now, to 
introduce our sceds, known as 
“CELEBRATED 
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SEEDS” to thousands of in- 
telligent farmers, garden- 
ers and truckers who will 
become permanent customers 
f# and buy our seeds year after 
year, we make the following 
extraordinary offer. 


OUR OFFER....:; 


person remitting 50 cents for 
one year’s subscription to The 
Agricultural Epitomist 
(50 cents is the regular price) 
we will send absolutely 
free and post paid to any 
ge pe one package each (8 
n all) of the choice novelties 
in seeds illustrated and de- 
scribed in this advertisement. 
These seeds are the choicest of 
* their respective kinds and will f 
probably surpass anything of the 
kind you ever growed before in some 
important points, as eariiness, 
productiveness, size or quality. 
They are the choicest we list in our 
catalogue of several hundred varieties and 
their superior can_not be obtained else- 
where in the country. Remember we don’t 
charge one cent for these seeds. They are free 
to all who will subscribe now for The Agri- 
cultural Epitomist for one year. It is published to 
3 help farmers and gardenersin their business, It tells 
LOWERS JT Jf og j SAAS them what to grow and how to growit. It is worth many times 50 cts. 
= “A every issue, as it abounds in useful hints, helps and suggestions. 


Pkt. Mammoth Tc This is ab ly the finest and largest of all. growing 54% inches in diameter and weigh 2239 H ; 
3to3% lbs.each. Can be planted as late as May 15th, and will produce a mammoth crop. As smooth and solid as an apple. Everitt $ Man-Weight Cultivator 
Quality unsurpassed, Always bring an extra price in market. P. ted. Price bined machine, $8.00 

Pkt. Arizona Jug Corn, The greatest novelty of the year. The earliest corn in the world. Sure. Produces Cask lia converted intalaiahisiewteciaa. ie 
roasting ears in 85 to 45 days from planting, the quality of which surpass every other variety you ever ate. Juicy, sweet and chineintwo minutes. The in do ever 
tender. Those who don’t get this free this season will pay a big price for it next season when it will be offered for Bale. kind of cultivatin eeaation better faster 

1 Pkt, Shumway’s Giant Muskmelon. Like the other articles in this collection, this melon is at the head of its class. and easier than mi prey machine ever 
In great size, beauty, prolific bearing and deticious flavor, itis unexceiled. Its size is mammoth, averaging nearly as large as made. Perfect] Pe Se control of operator. 
half bushel measures. Itis new and distinct in every respect. The seeds are very large like summer squash seeds. Cultivates on pet side or aahanhuosandl era. 

1 Pkt, Giant Pascal Celery. This variety is receiving unlimited praise this season from all seedsmen. We are again tion. All hand push machines, seed Grills, 
amonz *h? Sr2t j the field and offer it free to our customers. It is the best all round celery in existence. iecmnsinunn, ait, aux toe enema ane 

2 Pkt. Satisfaction Peas. The most ioothsome and delicious flavored ofall peas. Grow 234 ieet High, with stiff stalk. Re- with many timesthe power. Agents wanted J 
quire no support. Are ready for the table in 56 days and beara longtime. They will give satisfaction. y Roree oee 

1 Pkt. Soja Beans, Of great value to grow for table, for stock or to enrich the ground. For table, they are very rich, reqnir- 
ing no butter incooking. For stock; horses, cattle, sheep and hogs fatten on them quickly and cheaper than with corn. For fertil- 
zer, & ,rowth <urned under equals a crop of clover and they will grow where clover will not. Yield 3 times as much as navies. 

1 Doz. Roots Stachys Affinis. A lately introdnced vegetable. Fine cooked in a variety of ways. Of extraordinary value 
for hog feed, as an acre will fatten twice as many hogs as an acre of corn, besides the hogs will harvest them themselves. 

' Garden Treasure Flowers. Many varietics of flower seeds. They will give more satisfaction than 50 cents worth of flower 
seeds purchased at regular catalogue prices. Directions for cultivation with each lot. Every article is a grand novelty. 

- For 50 cents you get all the above and the Epitomist one year. A better offer than this can not be found anywhere. We an- 

ticipate tha’ thousands of — chen _ bye of it and we are prepared to mect thedemand. Send before 72 forget it, 
end a club of 4 at 50cts.each and we will send o every per- 
YOURS FRE * your paper and seeds free with seeds to all. EXTRA SPECIAL. son sending 
us 2 subs., $1, we will deliver free 50 c:s. worth of the Early Six Weeks Market Potatoes and 50 cts. worth more for every $1 sent.=4 
j This is worth working for, as itis the earliest potato of all. Ready for usein@ weeks. Yield 480 bu. on one acre. = 
NEW MACHIN Everitt’s Man-Weight Cultivator, Plow and Hoe, Single and Double Wheel : a 
¢ here illustrated, will revolutionize hand-power cultivation. Every farmer, gardener, ——aaee SS—— 

nurserymanand trucker must haveit. The power is applied by lean for rest from the breast or o her part of the body, leav- — — 
ing the hands free. They are as far ahead of the old style hand push machines as the self-binder is ahead of the hand-rake harvester. Ii is one of the great- 
est inventions of the age. Don’t buy any other machine until youtry this or you will be ready to throw it away as soon as you see ours work. We are the inventors and sole manufac- 
turers, An unlimited guarantee is On every machine to give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 


OUR SEED CATALOGUE 18 Address and mention A. EVERITT SEED CO., INDIAN AT OLIS, 


FREE TO ALL. this paper. 
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Spring Hints. 
ee 

Spraying Outfit.— Jacob P. Bear, York Co,, Pa., 
asks * Have you had any experience in spraying 
fruit trees, and is it worth the labor, and if so 
where can I get the best spraying outfit?’’? Spray- 
ing apple trees to destroy codlin moth and army 
worms we know to be a sure remedy. In fact, we 
are convinced that the time has come when no 
intelligent fruit grower ean afford to be without a 
first-class spraying outfit. The names of the most 
reliable machines in the market will be found in 
our advertising columns. 





Forcing Potatoes. — John Mulaney, Erie Co., 
Ohio, asks “if nitrate of soda is good to foree on 
early potatoes or is it likely to produce large tops 
at the expense of earliness ?’’ We think nitrate of 
soda in connection with plenty of other plant food 
will not cause potatoes to ripen earlier, but they 
will be larger at a given date than if planted on 
poorer land. We have used nitrate and super- 
phosphate on our early potatoes for many years 
and we make ita rule always to have afew new 
potatoes for dinner on the Fourth of July. They 
are sometimes watery and sometimes not, depend- 
ing on the season rather than on the manuring. 





Topdressing for Lawns.— A correspondent at 
Sioux City, lowa, writes: ‘‘ Ihave a blue grass lawn, 
about five acres, which has not done well for 
three years. Last winter I covered it with a heavy 
coat of stable manure, but it seems to do very 
little good. Of course the dry weather has had 
something to do with it. Will you kindly tell me 
whether nitrate of soda would benefit it and if so 
how much would be required per acre and how 
should it be applied? My buildings are on a slight 
elevation, the lawn sloping in all directions?” 
Nitrate of soda is probably just what the grass 
needs, especially in a dry season. The nitrate 
does not enter into combination with the soil, but 
remains in solution. During a drought the roots of 
the grass will follow the nitrates and thus get 
moisture. We would sow 500 pounds per acre 
broadeast early in the spring, or at any time dur- 
ing a heavy, soaking rain. The heavy coat of 
manure will have furnished all the other plant 
food the grass needs. 





Fertilizers for Tomatoes. —J. W. High, Floyd 
Co., Ga., intends to set out ten acres of tomatoes 
and asks how he shall apply nitrate of soda tothem. 
In the first place nitrate of soda, as a rule, should 
not be used a/one. Superphosphate is generally 
necessary, and on poor, sandy soil, potash would 
be needed. On our own soil we do not use potash 
for tomatoes and frequently apply nothing but a 
dressing of about 200 pounds of nitrate per acre. 
3ut our land isin good condition. Prof. Voorhees 
of the N. J. Expériment Station obtained the fol- 
lowing results on a crop of tomatoes in 1889. 

Value cf Crop 


Manures and Fertilizers Cost of Manures 


used per acre. and Fertilizers per acre. 
per acre. 
ie MEE NN RINE os cw ctwso-ciais onsen bossweneeee $271.88 
20 tons fine barnyard manure......... reer 291.75 
& tons fine barnyard manure and 
400 pounds complete fertilizer...... on 317.63 
160 pounds nitrate of soda alone...... BPP scissscsesce 361.13 


The nitrate of soda was applied May 7 at the time 
of setting out the plants. The nitrate was scat- 
tered on the surface of the soil for about a foot on 
all sides of the plant. If we were going to set out 
ten acres of tomatoes on ordinary sandy land we 
would not risk nitrate alone. We would use 300 
pounds of superphosphate and 300 pounds nitrate 
of soda mixed together and applied before setting 
out the plants. We plant our tomatoes five feet 
by three feet. Such varieties as Dwarf Champion 
can be set closer. But vigorous growing kinds 
like Ignotum, Mikado and Potomac will leave very 
little ground uncovered to walk on in gathering 
the crop. A good plan is to mark out the rows both 
ways and where the rows cross each other scatter 
a handful of the above mixture a foot or eight- 
een inches wide. Then run a cultivator or horse 
hoe, both ways, along the rows. This will mix the 
fertilizer with the soil and also make the land loose 
and mellow and bring up moist soil, and greatly 
lessen the labor and risk of transplanting. If 
once in the row each way does not accomplish the 
object, go twice or three times. Make the soil mel- 
low and moist, and. in setting out the plants be 
careful to press the soil firm round the roots. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the best monthly 
farm journal published. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, O. 
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This Rose was raised and named by George Washington over 100 years ago and is described in the Mount: 
Vernon Guide Book. It is theonly hardy perpetual blooming climber known. and a plant of it will produce 
more than twice as many flowers as any other rose. It will commence blooming almost as soon as planted 
and produce hundreds, and even thousands of elegant flowers the first summer. Either in the garden or in 
pots itis full of bloom at all times, the flowers growing in great clusters—often 50 or 100in a bunch. Color 

ure white, perfectly double to the center and of unsurpassed fragrance. Buds beautiful, long and pointed 

ike the finest Tea Roses. Perfectly hardy, and will grow up over a door, gate or window, and always full of 
bloom from early Spring untillate Autumn. It is the most wonder ful rose in cultivation, and was first intro- 
duced by us last year, and we are headquarters for genuine stock. Fine plants for immediate blooming, by 
mail. postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition, 80 cents each; 4 for $1; or for 50 cents we will mail 
the Rose, 1 Giant Fairy Lily and1 Golden Yellow Gladiolus. Also 5 Rare New Plants at 30c 
each, or the five for $1.00, as follows: Solanum Grandiflora, true | : 
Manettia Vine, Rainbow Cactus, Great Spider Lily and Butterfly Orchid. Each is a gem of rare beauty. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 





12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e.; 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50c. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses - sad 2be.| 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c. 


5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 5Oc | 5 ee Cacti, different sorts named, _ 50c. 
5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 50c. | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different. 50c. 


The above 8 collections and One Mary Washington Rose, by mail, postpaid, for only $8.00. 
OUR BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
‘ s SEEDS. BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 


issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid. Star Phioxes Water Plants. New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
will be sent for only TEN 'S, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


Fane. “S:c5"" JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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: 22 . . neluding the 
(El =: Fruit&NutBearing |r cnetnct 
: > HEDGING, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 
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GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS in variety, ASPARAGUS, etc. 
An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue and Planters Guide, FREE. 


The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, Morrisville, Bueks County, Penna, 











Z| SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Ae LOR’ Plum Cur- 


culia prevented by spraying with the Cc SIOR SP »'4 
GRAPE and POTATO ROT Sovennea ur using XCE , OR 
n 


P 
¢ also injuri i ts 
KNAPSACK SPRAYVEE.:, sito injurious insects wich wort 
FRUIT ALWAYS PELLS AT GOOD PRICES 
Catalogue showing all injurious insects to fruits mailed free. Large 
stock of Fruit Trees, Vines and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 
Address, WM. STAHL, Quinoy, Illinois. 
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Agriculture in Congress. 


Measures relating to the inspection of live stock 
and their products comprise the sum total of the 
agricultural laws passed at the second session of 
the fifty-first Congress. One was for the inspection 
of vessels carrying export cattle, elsewhere noted. 
Another gives authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture for the inspection of live cattle, hogs, and 
their carcasses and products intended for inter- 
state commerce as well as for export to foreign 
markets. It provides penalties for the transporta- 
tion of such products whose healthfulness is not 
certified to by the Department inspector. A copy 
of the certificate of healthfulness must accompany 
ashipment when sent to foreign markets. None 
of the provisions of the act apply to any cattle, 
sheep, or swine slaughtered by any farmer upon 
his farm, which may be transported from one 
State toanother, except that if such carcasses are 
sent to packing or canning establishments they 
shall be there subject to the post-mortem examina- 
tion provided for in the act. 

Among the measures that failed of passage were 
several relating to agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. One of these more fully defined 
the complete power of the Legislatures over the 
funds. Another extended the system of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations to Alaska, 
while a third was to pay $30,000 to Wyoming for its 
experiment station for the years 1888 and 1889. Mr. 
Blair’s idea of normal schools for instruction in 
stock raising and a department for the instruction 
of girls and women in the useful arts of home life, 
in connection with agricultural colleges, was also 
killed. 

The proposed transfer from the Internal Revenue 
to the Department of Agriculture of the testing of 
domestie sugar intended for bounty failed. A bill 
establishing a public farm in each county was in- 
definitely postponed. Measures also failed to put 
on the free list wool, agricultural implements, 
binder twine, blankets, salt, cotton ties and wors- 
ted for clothing. The Conger lard bill, imposing a 
tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of compound lard, 
which had passed the House after a hot fight, was 
reported to the Senate without recommendation, 
but with a suggestion that it be considered in con- 
nection with the Paddoek pure food bill. Its con- 
sideration was not reached in the Senate, although 
an attempt was made to graft the Paddock meas- 
ure upon an appropriation bill without success. 
Defeat also met the proposition to appropriate half 
a million dollars with which to send seed grain to 
farmers in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. : 

The much-discussed sub-treasury bill ‘ to estab- 
lish a system of agricultural depositories for the 
accommodation of farmers and planters,” and a 
similar measure were reported back from the Sen- 
ate committee on agriculture, with a reeommenda- 
tion that they be referred to the committee on 
finanee. The appropriation for a much-needed 
laboratory for the Department of Agriculture was 
thrown out, against Senator Paddock’s very ear- 
nest protest. The transfer of the Weather Bureau 
from the War Department to the Department of 
Agriculture, which goes into effect July 1, 1891, 
transfers to the agricultural appropriation the ex- 
penses of that Bureau, some $879,753. This amount 
is not devoted exclusively to the service of agri- 
eulture, for, while the Weather Bureau will be tar 
more useful to farmers than formerly, its great 
benefit to other property, and especially to navi- 
gation, will be inno wise diminished. 

The new features in the regular appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture for the 
ensuing fiscal year are $2,500, ‘To enable the See- 
retary of Agriculture to continue investigations 
eoneerning the feasibility of extending the de- 
mands of foreign markets for agricultural pro- 
duets of the United States;’ the transfer to a 
special investigation of fibers of the $3,000 origi- 
nally ineluded for that purpose in the Microseop- 
ist’s appropriation, to which was added $7,000, 
making the total amount for fiber investigation 
$10,000. The amount appropriated for sugar ex peri- 
ments is the same as last year, but $25,000, being 
half of the total amount, is to be expended in 
making a thorough trial of the method of making 
sugar by the alcohol process. The forestry appro- 
priation is increased by $5,000 for the purpose, it is 
understood, of extending the rainfall experiments, 
for which $2,000 of the current yeat’s appropriation 
was specially designed. The amount appropriated 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, $500,000, is the 
same as last fiscal year, but $150,000 more than for 
the current year. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the great reduction in pleuro-pneumonia 
eases last year resulted in leaving about $135,000 
over on that year’s appropriation, which sum was 
reappropriated for use during the current year. 
The amount appropriated for the ensuing year, 
therefore, is but little in excess of the amount 


made available for the currént year, and is ren- 
dered necessary by the many additional duties 
imposed upon this Bureau under the acts requiring 
the inspection of all cattle for export, of all live 
stoek imported, and of the export pork products, 
to which is now added the various inspecting 


! duties of live cattle, hogs, and their careasses and 
products thereof, which are the subject of inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

The sum of $10,000 is provided for prosecuting the 
irrigation inquiry, and for the first time the De- 
partment is to be fairly well provided for in the 
matter of a printing fund, the appropriation for 
that purpose being $75,000, of whieh $10,000 is for 
the use of the Weather Bureau. The office of ex- 
periment stations is allowed $20,000, an increase of 
35,000; while $15,000 is added for new stations in 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington, and $3,000 for 
Oklahoma, thus swelling the appropriation for 
agricultural experiment stations to $728,000, against 
$675,000 heretofore. 


Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admirea in 
hair, can be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
cool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
vents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
silky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grange. The most elegant and economical 
dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

““My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a soft 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.’ — 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, I find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.’’—A. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

‘‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
{ could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. I 
confidently recommend it.” —J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Result From Using 


“Ayer's Hair Vigor will prevent prema- 
ture loss of hair and when so lost will stim- 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereof 
I affirm.’”’-—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


JOUNSON'S 


ANopYNE 














LINIMENT 


Like ANY OTHe 


As much 


For INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Th i n k Of It. In use for more than Eighty 


Years, and still leads. Gene- 
ration after Generation have use 


d_and blessed it. 
Every Traveler shouid have a bottle in his satchel, 
From Rheumatism, 

Eve ry Ss uffe rer Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure 
Every Mother anoaynerinimentin the 
nodyne Liniment in the 

V y house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains liable to occur in any family without 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
Complz.nts like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; & bot- 
tles, $2. Express paid, I.S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass. 


| 
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| 
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Specimen Figures 
—FROM THE— _ 


Forty-sixth Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


New-York Life Insurance 
COMPANY. 


Office : Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
SUMMARY OF REPORT. 
BUSINESS OF 1890. 








WP SINT oo 5 ooo eek eee eee #27,228,209.34 
Interest, Rents, etec............ 4,929,890.74 
Total Income............ $32,158,100.08 





Death-claims and Endowments %7,078,272.48 


Dividends, Annuities, and Pur- 





chased Insurances.......... 6.201,271.54 
Total to Policy-holders $13,279,544.02 
New Policies Issued.......... 45,754 
New Insurance Written...... $159,576,065.00 


CONDITION JAN. {, (891. 





UL ee ae $115,947,809.97 
RT 
Liabilities, Company’s Stand- 

PAMOU ora ccintee tote vel enlace aie 8101,049,359.11 
Snrplus (4 per cent.)......... 14,898,450.86 
Policies in Force............ 173,469 
Insurance in Force.......... 8$569,338,726.00 

PROCRESS IN 1890. 

Increase in Benefits to Policy 

jo | Renee eee #1,158,422.36 
Increasein Premiums....... 2,642,288.24 
Increase in Income.......... 2,994,833.84 
Incrense in Assets........... 10,894,209.01 
Increase in Insurance Writ- 

NIN aos ole ocak Weed a ree 8,456,977.00 
Increase in Insurance in 

TEN so 5 oi ac: tr tecersvec cca der Oalate 73,736, 756.00: 


aiteailiiie 


Growth of the Company During the Past 





Decade. 
NEW INSURANCE ISSUED. 
In the year 1880............... 822,229,979.00: 
In the year 1885 ..........cc00- 68,521,452.00 
In the year 1806. ...0%..0..8.00- 159,576,065.00 
ANNUAL INCOME. 
ER Ge Joss ISSO. <2... 2. siccccascce $38,964,719.41 
En‘ the your 1686. <......5....60ccscsces 16,121,172.74 
In the year 1890.................00% 32,158,100.08 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
January 1, 1881 8135,726,916.00 
January 1, 1886.................... 259,674,500.00 
January 1,1891..................... 569,338, 726.00 


ASSETS. 
PMMEMES Ts BOG oo. oa sis csc ccce sees $43,183,934.81 
Jamunry f, ESSE. «. . «6.032062. 02000 66,864,321.32 
Dy Bo odie vsciicisscacccasons 115,947,819.97 
SURPLUS. 
January 1, 1881........... $6,047,262.81 
Samuaary 8, TSSE. . 6... 0.se6s ccc scee 10,188,215.90 





Samuaey 2, ISOS... «206606080 14,898,450.86 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS. 


In the year J880,................... 84,499,891.24 
Mak GO YORE BHSG. <<< <6 26005. cence se 7,681,873.75 
Ent the year 1SOOe.«...6..6.5 5 ccccsnsss 13,279,544.02 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, RICHARD MUSER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Cc C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM A. ROOTH, E. N. GIBBS, 
HENRY BOWERS, W. B. HORNBLOWER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WM. L. STRONG, 
H. C. MORTIMER, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, HENRY TUCK, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, A. H. WELCH, 
EDWARD MARTIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD UW. WELCH, 2d Vice-l resident, 
RUFUS W. WEESRS, Actuary 

THE ‘DORE M. B4ANTA, Cashier. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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ANIMAL AILMENYS. 


Seab on the Ears of Cattle.—C. Park, Penning- 
ton Co., S. Dak., has eattle that have seurfy and 
seabby patches about the ears and eyes. They 
rub themselves so that the hair comes off and sores 
are formed. Sponge every place where the scurf 
is seen; also around the nose, mouth, and root of 
the tail with erude carbolic acid two or three times 
a week. It will also be of service to the affected 
animals to have in the feed occasionally a handful 
of flaxseed. 


Seab in Sheep.—L. L., Lyon Co., Minn.: The 
cause of sheep pulling out and eating their woo! is 
askin disease generally known as scab, due to the 
presence of minute parasites burrowing in the 
skin. You may, in a measure, alleviate their 
sufferings by rubbing the bare spots with an oint- 
ment made of equal parts of lard and flowers of 
sulphur, or carbolaied glycerine, but to effect a 
permanent cure the sheep must be dipped in 
tobacco water as soon as they are sheared next 
spring. 

Sick Hogs. — A subscriber from Somerville, N. 
J., reeommends to John M. Sherwood, of Connecti- 


eut, Who has lost a hog that refused to eat and 
turned black on the belly and back, his remedy if 
such a case should occur *When I have 





any hogs of this kind I throw cold water on them 
by the bucketful. I do not stop at one or two, but 
repeat this treatment until [have poured twenty 
pails on them, three times a day. This is a cure 
for all the blackness every time, and I find they 


will have this disease but once.” 





Founder—Butting Ram.—H. T. Stevens, Wayne 
Co.. N. ¥., has an eight-year-old mare that is very 
stiff in her limbs. It is difficult for her to turn 
She ran away and is worse since. This 
And as 


round. 
mare has no doubt been badly foundered. 
the case is chronic, treatment will prove of little 
value. It is doubtful if you can breed her to any 
profit, as a brood mare should be sound, first-class 
and able to do a good deal of work during most of 
the year. Your butting ram can be rendered less 
dangerous by fastening a light board in front of 
his eyes so that he cannot see in front of him to 
vive chase. If very bad shut him in a yard or 
fatten and kill him. 





Riding Brood Mare.—W. Weideman, Waupaca 
Co.. Wis.. wishes to know how long after breeding 
Brood mares 
a week after 


it will be safe to ride a brood mare. 
ean be ridden at any time within 
foaling. But as mares suckling colts should not 
have too severe or too long work, either in harness 
or under the saddle, for their own good and that 
of the foal, it is best not to ride them very fast 
Moderate work is a benefit to a 


or very long. 
To prevent saddle horses from be- 


brood mare. 
coming knee-sprung they should never be over- 
jumped, or severely ridden, espe- 


weighted or 
Badly knee-sprung horses are 


cially down hill. 
dangerous under the saddle. 

Cough in Swine.—F.G. Brusch, Lancaster Co,, 
Neb.. wishes to know what makes hogs cough. 
Cold is the chief cause. Swine having inflamma- 
tion of the lungs cough. Aliso when there is any ir- 
irtution of the stomach from worms, constipation 
or diarrhea. Crude carbolic acid given in the swill, 
in teaspoonful doses, night and morning, is a useful 
vermifuge or worm remedy. Swine as a rule are 
not treated as they should be. They should have 
clean, dry beds, and kept clean; have good, sound 
food, properly varied. They should be kept in 
small herds. as their piggish propensities keep the 
feebler and younger ones from receiving their 
proper share of food, and there is danger in spread- 
ing any contagious diseases if kept in large herds. 





Suppurating Tumors.—J. W. Young, Saxonburg, 
Kan., has a fine filly four years old that has 
bunches break out on her rump and elsewhere on 
the body, which break and discharge. He took 
her from grass in September when just past two 
He began to feed her new corn and 


years old. 
became enormously fat. 


gently used her. 
The too hearty, heating new corn could not be all 
It, therefore, produced a feverish state 
Discontinue the corn 
Two or three 


She 


digesied. 
of the digestive organs. 
feeding and give oats and bran. 
quarts of oats three times a day, to which equal 
bran is added, will make the 
Once a week give an aloes 


parts of wheat 
proper change in diet. 
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ball—any druggist can make them. Every night 
throw a tablespoonful of glauber salts into her 
feed. Should this not produce a mild action on 
the bowels, add the salts also to the morning feed. 
Keep rock salt in the manger always. Wash the 
sores With earbolic soap twice daily. Do not heat 
the filly by fast driving or hard work. 





The Pulse of Animals.—T. Jennings Brown, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, writes us: “Ihave a fine Jersey 
heifer that has some fever, with a caked bag. I 
tried to find a pulse, but did not sueceed.”” The 
pulse of most animals can be found by drawing 
the fingers along the lower edge of the lower jaw 
from the angle toward the mouth. Draw or feel 
gently and firmly, and the pulse will be found. 
The pulse in the cow beats in health from thirty- 
five to forty per minute; inthe horse thirty-two to 
thirty-six; sheep, as inthe human species, seventy 
to seventy-five, and in the dog from ninety-five to 
one hundred. The pulse in healthy animals should 
beat three times to one inspiration, The breathing 
and pulse are more rapid in close, hot stables. 
Therefore, in sickness animals should be placed in 
dry, cool, airy box stalls, free to move as they 
please. 

Trouble with Pigs. — Fred T. 
Co., Tenn., desires to know what was the matter 
With his pig. It refused food at noon and died 
at five o'clock in the afternoon. Symptoms given: 
Sunken at flanks, breathed quick and hard. Post- 
mortem showed kidneys all right, as far as could 
Thinks the liver rather large and of dark 
color, but firm. Bowels filled with hard lumps of 
excrement the size of hazel nuts. Pig three and 
one-half months old. From the fact that other 
pigs remaining well, and from the very scant 
symptoms given, it seems probable that death was 
caused from inflammation of This 
was one of fourteen running ina one-fourth acre 
lot. Pigs should be fed in part on mangels, as corn 
Now, as there is no grazing, 


Fisher, Warren 


judge. 


the bowels. 


alone is too heating. 
beets, mangels, cabbage, small onions, potatoes, 
either raw or boiled and mixed with bran, and fed 
at least twice daily, and once on corn in the ear, 
will prove a fair substitute for grass. Watch the 
other pigs; if any become sick, separate from the 
well pigs. 





Dripping Milk.—A. A. Hannah, Edgar Co., IL, 
has a cow that has what is technically known as 
galactorrhoea—dripping away of milk. These cows 
are easy miikers, and seem to have insufficient 
power to hold up the milk. The mechanical ap- 
pliance to retain the milk may be found in a rub- 
ber thimble, such as are stretched over the mouths 
of bottles, or rubber rings or bands fitting tight 
enough to restrain the milk. Plugs, when nicely 
made with a bulbous end, or two bulbous ends 
with a narrowed neck between them, the outer 
bulb being just too large to pass into the teat, may 
be worn by the cow without injury. But the 
relaxation of the cow’s system, and therefore of 
the udder, is the primary trouble. Tonics, gentian, 
iron and feeding dry oats once daily will frequent- 
ly overcome the difficuity. Overdistention of the 
udder may have been at the root of the evil by 
partial paralysis of the lacteal sphincter muscles. 
Milk the cow three times a day during treatment. 
The extra quantity of milk will pay for the 
trouble. In many European countries cows are 
milked three times a day habitually. 





A Mare that Never Lies Down. —E. S. Snow, 
Hampshire Co., Mass., has a mare eight years old 
that never lies She falls asleep in the 
stable and frequently in the harness, and falls 
upon her knees and nose, so that both have been 
bruised and made sore. Give your mare an aloes 
ball once or twice a week until she is roused up. 
Feed her only oats, and occasionally a small feed 
of carrots or mangels sliced fine. Put her into a 
roomy box stall well littered with clean straw at 
night, after cleaning her legs and feet. It will be 
well also to brush Bee If you have been in 
the habit of blanketing her at night remove the 
blanket if the stall is warm. These changes will 
produce the desired result. For a four-year-old 
horse that has increasingly large fore hoofs so that 
the shoes have to be made so large that they 
brush and bruise his ankles in traveling, have 
your horse shoer cut the hoofs down reasonably 
close, but not so as to make the feet tender. The 
shoes should be straighter and drawn in on the 
inner side of the fore feet. This can be done so as 
to make the shoes set perfectly. 
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FREE 


We will send free of charge 

to any person who owns a horse, 

Our Fine Iliustrated Catalogue 

of the World Renowned ‘** Murray ” 
$5.95 Harness 

and $55.95 Buggies, and all 

our other 

** Murray” Vehicles & Harness, also a book 
containing words of praise from 
People in all parts of the United States 
who have bought, tried and tested our 
Celebrated Buggies and Harness. Our 


“MURRAY” 


Buggies and Harness have stood the 
severest test for years, and have 

to-day no competition whatever when 
Quality and Price is considered together. 
We do 

the largest business direct with the 
consumer of any house in the country, 
shipping not only to every state in the 
Union and Canada, but to Java, the West 
Indies and all foreign countries 
wherever vehicles and harness are used. 





$5 5,25 BUGGIES 





$5, S5HARNESS 


Have gained for us 
a reputation second to none 
in our line of business in the world. 








Our experience in the 

Buggy and Harness business, 
together with our facilities and 
modern business methods 
make it @ 

not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 

Buggies and Harness, 

(which are the ** Murray,’’) 

for one-half their 

real worth and for 

less than one-half 

what you 

have paid for goods 

not equal to 

them in any respect. 

If your ** time is money,” 

you can’t spend 

a few minutes of it 

to better advantage than in 

reading a Catalogue of 

the ** Murray ” Buggies and Harness, 
and this book. 

A postal card 

to our address will 

secure you both 

of these valuable books free, 

and educate you 

up to the way business is 

done in the nineteenth century. 

From the fact 

that we deal direct 

with the consumer, and 

belong to neither of the 

so-called 

** Buggy and Harness Pool” or * Trust,” 
ought to be enough 

to convince any 

educated person that we 

are the people 

to deal with. 

We know 

we will hear from you 

by the next mail 

along with the thousands 

who *‘know a good thing when they see it.” 
Very kindly yours, 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 


MURRAY BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 


tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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VICTORY 


Yes, Victory Is ours, and the Buggy and Harness ‘‘POOL and TRUST”’ men are VERY SICK because we have completely 
Knocked them out by our straight forward way of doing business, and by selling our popular and world-renowned 


<RNEURRAY”’ 
$55.95 BUCCIES * $5.95 HARNESS 


DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER for less money than they can make them, let alone sell them. They and their agents have been saying 
all manner of things against us, but they now see that they have made a flat failure of it, and that they CAN’T KEEP A GOOD THING DOWN. 


$75 to $100 for Buggies Not as Good = ' Sse — oe 

by any means as our Celebrated ee N » fi af mense business we ~ ean not help having i imitators 
$55.9 MURRAY BUCCIES = = Mh * FREES 
ve from $9 to $1i2 for Harness that DON’T = BAT is who are using and who intend to use our “MURRAY” 


COMPARE with $5.95 HARNESS. ji BUGGIES AND HARNESS, 
c with our 9 
¥ was hard for them to giveup their snap, but the BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


people of the United States have fast become edu- | f and Ee rsons and firms claiming to sell A = gies 
cated to the superior qualities of the ‘‘MURRAY” and Harness as good and cheap as the * MU ¥,” 


Buggies and Harness, and their hearty supportin the for they can not, and their goods lack ae cua 
last year has enabled us to sell Three Times as Lasting Qualities and Fine Finish of the 


as any one Factory in the World. World-Renowned MURRAY Buggies and Harness. 


as any one Factory in the World. 


Mi i M i 4 = (One Th d Doll th Cc nd Harn 
any Firms ake Big Claims, Firm in the United Btates, same t0 be oe te any Chari- 
t on t e can show more 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS honest and better testimonials’ for the * MU ote = 
t Vv non the 

AND WILL WAGER larket, than any one Factory in the World. 


THIS IS A BIG ASSERTION every yey, knows, and we are fully prepared te meetit. Everybody is well acquainted with the world-wide fame of the 

“ WURRAY ” $55.95 Buggies and $5.95 Harness, hence it is useless for us to dwell on their merits, as it would take 
this entire paper to tell of their many superior qualities. ae If you have not received our LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS 
write atonce. We will mailit FREE. Address all letters to 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Murray Building, 139 W. Front St., Cincinnati, 0. 
oe IO t RM FENCE seouceo 


Best Fences and Gates for all purposes. Free Catalogues giving 
full particu’ars and prices. Ask Hardware Dealers, or write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. COoO., RICHMOND, IND. 


General Eastern Agent, Edward Sutton, 30 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Gates Rock and Ore Breaker. 


Capacity up to 200 tops per hour. Great saving in power. Adjustable to any degree of fineness. The Gates Breaker 
has made more railroad ballast and road metal than all other kinds of breakers combined. Universally adopted by 














They have been used to asking 













































mining companies. Many Hundreds Used by Railway Companies. Will furnish a thousand references from Contrac- 
tors, Street Buperintendents, Mines. Cement. Manufacturers, ete. Also manufacture A GOOD THING that the McKinley Tax does not 
TH De camels een oe a eee Oe | affect the consumers. We have not raised the price of 
Aa Pci E CRUSHING PLANTS, ND OTH NING MACHINERY ' our Standard Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. Can we 
Address for GATES IRON "WORKS, 50 V ‘S h Cli S CHICAGO. | stand the tax? Yes, by holding them at our old prices we 
Catalogue out ton treet, expect to double our sales. We warrant them absolutely 
73 Queen Victoria St., London. 44 Dey pv A New York. 215 Franklin St., ueeenn, Mass. rain and rust proof without the necessity of painting. This 
is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. They are the 


perfection of metal roof covering. Descriptive circulars 
and prices — 








ARNELL’S;’ FURROWER, SIX TOOLS IN ONE, ATs Reteioorne ce 


PATENT 








Hi MARKER 
tte aid Adjustable to all inequalities of the 


g d 

VERER. chet 
co RUNS STEADILY. 

AND a 


CANNOT BE CHOKED. | 
Opens Furrows, —— Furrows or Ridges. | NORTHERN 
ene ,PACIF IC R. fe 
Cultivates or Plows to and from. Marks any width cultural G 


—from 214 to 5 feet, and from 1 i - a Timber Lands 
inches deep. sasuiisan ing open to settlers. Jailed bn ~~ 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, Land Com, N. P. R. 
Thousands in Use. 


A constantly increasing demand the best testi- 
pores Write for further particulars and Llustrated 
atalogue. 


H. W. DOUGCHTEN, Manfr., Moorestown, Burlington Co. N. J. 


Illustrated Publications, with 


describing Minneso' 
Se ere Montana. idaho? 
Washington and and aQzegen, the 




















Rich Soil, Big Crops, and a 
near market enables farmers 





On time, low rates and small payments. 
Mi. Sarn Land Commissioner. 
0. MRae® MICHIGAN.— 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT AND IRRIGATION IN 
CALIFORNIA; by William H. Hall, State Engineer 
of California. In two volumes of 622 and 672 pp., 
with three maps, twelve charts and numerous 
plates in the text. State Office, J. D. Young, 
Superintendent State Printing, Sacramento, Cal. 
Price $3 per volume. 

No work on this subject has appeared in any 
country which treats so comprehensively of this 
great subject. The gravity of the irrigation ques- 
tion in all the Western States of America is fully 
realized by their inhabitants as well as by our 
Federal government. The State of California has 
been particularly progressive in the study of this 
subject in all its aspects both legal and economic. 
The State Engineer was commissioned to present 
the question in all its aspects before the people, 
and nobly has he done his work. Not content 
with studying the subject within the limits of one 
State belonging to a young nation he searched the 
records and the laws relating to irrigating and 
investigated the progress of irrigation in France, 
Italy and Spain, where this art has been brought 
to the most perfect development in modern times. 
The results of these labors are embodied in the 
volume entitled ‘Irrigation Development,” and 
are most valuable matters for the careful consid- 
eration of our own legislators, as well as of the 
men who hope to benefit by the future irrigation 
and water-right laws that they expect to pass. The 
second volume, “Irrigation in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” goes exhaustively; into the various irri- 
gating systems now in use in California, giving 
an aceount of the various methods employed in 
building dams, sluices, races, reservoirs, ete., etc., 
together with the costs of the same, the manner 
of distributing the water over the land and the 
rentals charged per annum for the use of the 
same. The present laws of California relating to 
all phases of the subject are also clearly stated. 
This work cannot fail to remain the standard 
authority on irrigation in our country for many 
years to come. It is alike a credit to the State 
that ordered its compilation and to the man who 
undertook and wisely carried it out. 





A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF SHEEP; Being 
a Manual of Ovine Pathology. Especially adapted 
for the use of Veterinary Practitioners and Stu- 
dents. By John Henry Steel, F. R. C. V.S., F. Z. 
S., A. V. D., Professor of Veterinary Science and 
Principal Bombay Veterinary College; pp. 362; 
eloth; 8vo. Longmans, Green & Co., London 
and New York. 

Veterinarians and flockmasters alike will wel- 
eome this practical handbook on sheep diseases. 
It will prove of particular value to large sheep 
raisers in the West where veterinary aid is searce. 
The work treats of the blood, the circulatory and 
lymphatic systems, the respiratory system, the 
digestive system, the urinary apparatus, the skel- 
eton and muscular system, the generative system, 
the nervous system, organs of special sense, the 
eye, the skin, poisons and poisoning, etce., etc., and 
also of all the diseases and disorders belonging 
under these heads. Seab, footrot, pneumonia, 
staggers and other external and internal parasitic 
troubles are treated comprehensively, and an 
appendix is added, giving a list of medicines for 
sheep, showing their actions and doses. Ninety- 
nine illustrations are presented and fifty-two 
operations and other practical manipulations are 
plainly described. This is by far the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work on this subject pub- 
lished. Sold by the Orange Judd Co.; price $4.50. 





WALLACE’S YEAR-BOOK OF TROTTING AND PAC- 
ING IN 1890. Containing summaries of all the 
performances of the year in which any heat was 
trotted in 2.40 or less, carefully compared with 
and corrected from the official reports of the 
National Trotting Association, etc., ete., by J. H. 
Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Monthly. Vol. VI., 
1891. Cloth, large 8vo., pp. 642. Published by 
the Wallace Trotting Register Company, New 
York. 

After giving 250 pages to summaries and twelve 
pages to slow performers in their best records, the 
tables are reached in their order. They include 
an alphabetical list of all 2.30 trotters in harness: 
a complete list of 2.20 trotters alphabetically ar- 
ranged under their sizes; table of sires of two or 
more dams of 2.30 performers; the great brood 
mares; table of champion trotters from 1849 to the 
close of 1890; fastest records—pacing and trotting— 
for all ages and dates; alphabetical list of all 2.30 
pacers in harness; complete list of 2.20 pacers in 
harness and the great table of 2.30 pacers alpha- 
betically arranged under their sires. This excel- 





| 
| 








lent work should be in the hands of every one 
interested in horses. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co., New York. Price $2.50. 





How TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY. By T. Greiner. 
— pp. 272, cloth; W. H. Maule, Philadelphia, 
While at first glance one would suppose that the 

number of books on vegetable gardening was 

sufficient for all requirements, the author of this 
work has treated his subject in so original and 
unique a style that it fills a place which has not 
been occupied before. His thoroughly practical 
knowledge and long experience make him at once 
master of the entire situation. To the beginner in 
gardening this book will furnish a reliable guide, 
and even the most experienced horticulturist will 
find new truths and valuable suggestions in it. 
The entire subject is treated in a systematic and 
thorough manner. About one-half of the book 
is devoted to soil, location, manures, and imple- 
ments for the garden, the construction and care 
of cold frames, hot houses, vegetable houses, 
forcing pits, drainage, irrigation, insects and 
other plant enemies, seed and seed sowing, month- 
ly memoranda, ete. The second part gives descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions for the 
principal varieties of vegetables. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Co.; price $2. 





FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES; by C. Harlan, 
M. D.; pp. 269, cloth, fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Friends’ Printing House, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

A plain, practical account of the effects of vari- 
ous kinds of manures on the soil, with especial 
reference to the advantage of green manures and 
soiling. The importance of this subject cannot 
be overestimated. for, while highly concentrated 
commercial fertilizers are of great value to the 
cultivator, there are always times when, and 
places where, the methods explained in this book 
may be used more cheaply and expeditiously in 
the first instance and to the greater permanent 
advantage of the land so treated. No farmer or 
gardener who studies and practices the lessons set 
forth in this book can fail to become convinced of 
the vast importance of this method for enriching 
the soil and making crops pay. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Co. Price $1. 





How TO COOK VEGETABLES; by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 
Principal of Philadelphia Cooking School, ete., 
ete. Cloth, pp. 182. Published by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Judicious selection of varieties combined with 

eareful cultivation is essential in the production 
of first-class vegetables, but not less so is the 
proper way of preparing them for the table. With 
these facts the publishers of this work were evi- 
dently imbued when they enlisted the services of 
Mrs. Rorer in the preparation of this work, which 
is not merely a compilation of recipes, but a com- 
plete and practical treatise on cooking vegetables, 
preserving, canning, and how to serve them. 
While to the young housekeeper this book fur- 
nishes a rich mine of information on what she 
stands most in need of, it gives a great many 
valuable hints and recipes of value to the most 
experienced even. This book is not published for 
sale, but is presented to the patrons of its pub- 
lishers. 





APICULTURE, the Double-Hive, Non-Swarming 
System; the Bread and Butter Series, No. 2, pp. 
16. By Geo. A. Stockwell. 

The details given in these papers of ‘‘ The Bread 
and Butter Series,” are founded upon actual expe- 
rience of the writers and what is recommended 
has been done, and found to be practical and prof- 
itable. The series will include: Bee-keeping for 
Women; A Bee Farm; A One-Acre Farm; Bees 
and Poultry; How to Keep a Horse; How to Raise 
Canaries; How to Raise Lettuce in Winter; How 
to Make Hens Lay in Winter; Pigeons for Profit. 
The specimen at hand is neatly printed and decid- 
edly practical. Sold by the Orange Judd Co., 
price 25 cents. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1890; being the Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting held 
at Cairo, December 9, 10 and 11; including pro- 
ceedings of other similar societies of the State. 
New series, Vol. XXIV. Edited by the secretary, 
A. C. Hammond, Warsaw, Ill. Cloth, large 8vo., 
pp. 428. 


The horticulturists and fruit growers of Illinois 
are evidently alive. The large, well-bound report 
for 1890 contains the results of much practical 
experience from all parts of the State, and many 

















pertinent questions have been raised through the 
open discussions at the meetings. The society is 
to be congratulated upon its past success, finan- 
cially and otherwise, and on its bright future 
prospects. 





CHAT ABOUT BOOKS. 


The Bureau of American Republics, a division of 
the Department of State, at Washington, has pre- 
pared a “Handbook of the American Republics,” 
of 288 pages. It is replete with detailed facts 
about our commercial, transportation and mail 
relations with the countries to the south of us. 

The Handbook of Alliance Information, — the 
first number of the National Economist (Washing- 
ton) monthly library at $1.50 per year—is intended 
to set men thinking of what can be done by united 
effort. A vast array of facts and figures is pre- 
sented relating to the various States and to our 
commercial dealing with foreign countries. 

Several of the great daily newspapers now pub- 
lish an annual almanae and political register, 
which are replete with the features common to all 
almanacs, and also give statistics relative to edu- 
eation, polities, finance, tax, tariff, farms, census 
returns, ete. These almanacs are sold at twenty- 
five cents each. We have received those published 
by the New York Tribune, Chicago Daily News. 
New York World and the Baltimore Sun. A simi- 
lar year book is received from the South African 
Agriculturist (Wynberg, Cape Division, S. A.), which 
gives complete directions for all kinds of agricul- 
tural and horticultural work for each season of the 
year in that latitude, and is a highly creditable 
work. The Dry Goods Economist (New York) Year 
Book covers the field of textile arts, including pro- 
duction and distribution of textile products, tex- 
tile tariffs, ete. 

“The comunications in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for October, under the head of ‘ Further 
Notes on a Familiar Subject,’ contain a number of 
economic errors. If one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s, then nothing more is to be said. But, 
as we go to a lawyer for points of law, and to en- 
gineers, geologists, architects, ete., as authorities 
in their respective professions, so we should look 
to economists—men who devote their lives to the 
study of political economy—to shed light on the 
question of currency and prices such as these cor- 
respondents raise. I know of no work which in 
the same space (some 200 pages) gives more valua- 
ble economic information than Mulhall’s History 
of Prices Since the Year 1850, published in 1885." 
Thus writes Mr. James A. Hunt, of Illinois. The 
price of this book is $2.00, from the Orange Judd 
Co. The statistics are made interesting and intel- 
ligible in this book. The reasons for the fall in 
prices, which has by no means been confined to 
farm products, are therein clearly set forth. as is 
much valuable information as to the agriculture, 
banking, capital, coinage, commerce, finances, 
wages, textile manufactures, etc., of the leading 
commercial nations. Wecommend the book to all 
students of the subject. It is noteworthy that 
none of the great writers on economics favor the 
much advocated cheap money, and point to the 
present crisis in the Argentine Republic as a good 
illustration of its effects. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


A. BLANC, on Pa.: Catalogues of elec- 
trotypes of vegetables, flowers, greenhouse and 
other plants. These periodical issues are in reality 
more works of art than catalogues. The steadily 
increasing excellence of the work of this house is 
especially noteworthy in the line of horticultural 
illustrations. 

TEMPLE & BEARD, Cambridge, Mass.: Descrip- 
tive and illustrated catalogue of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and plants. This is one of the most com- 
plete collections of the kind in the country, com- 
prising all the most desirable old and new kinds. 

JOUN GARDINER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable. 
flower, and field seeds; also ornamental plants. 
bulbs, ete. Special offer of choice gladiolus. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J.: Catalogue of 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and other 
small fruit plants, grapes, fruit and ornamental 
trees, ete. This is one of the oldest and most 
widely known nursery firms in the East. 

VILMORIN - ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France: 
General catalogue of seeds of all kinds, flowering 
bulbs, strawberry plants, ete. Several beautiful 
colored plates of novelties. For completeness and 
the number of varieties this catalogue stands un- 
excelled. 

H. CANNELL & SONS, genres B Kent, England.: 
a descriptive, illustrated catalogue or ‘Floral 
Guide” for 1891, of 336 pp., devoted to all classes of 
flowering and ornamental plants from every part. 

(Continucd on Page 248.) 
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On the note’s back—what name? 


Engaging manners make transactions easy, but 
they are not accepted as collateral. As a good 
business man don't you want to see all sides of a 
purchase if you can? Here’s an instance: Take 
Compound Oxygen dy zxhaling tt. This pow- 
erful remedial agent is Oxygen Ozonized. It 
is charged with electricity. It makes strength, 
cures your Asthma; your Catarrh, your Rheuma- 
tism, your Neuralgia; Revitalizes—But, please 
observe, Compound Oxygen comes to you with 


Rev. W. H. Benade, Bishop of General Church of Pennsylvania. 


INE Vi PISMO PC ASUIOL cc ain c/cuiey Gre oases ee eek i ajrideie «elainelanloneeics SET OCC Elkhart, Ind. 
Dr. O. A Darby, Prestdent of Columbia Female College... ..cccecce sine. Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. A. A. Johnson, President of Wesleyan College... ..cscseerece oes Fort Worth, Texas. 
Rev. J. F. Spence, President of Grant Memorial University. ... ..:....:....Athens, Tenn. 
Warren A. Chandler, D. D., President of Emory College..,.,........++.-Oxford, Georgia. 
J.D. ogan, 15 D.,:L7esaent of Contral OR8Ver Sty 6-5 osisics se dnweigiets & eis Richmond, Ky. 
Oe Bea Naw PLAIN ON scl ovoraioiay sions’ s*els ie eis sinie’ ““isiaisle, baleen: pieie@ie sinieer North Ha.apton, N. H. 
Rev. W, D. Daniel, Pastor Presbyterian ©. 1h vecccccgcevccevecces Mossy Creek, Tenn. 
Rev. E. J. NAPUS oye gree al cre caterer ait rcs chekc EN ar ai N che ian nda st aN hal SSO Kinderhook, Mich. 
Rev. M. E. Hedding, Pastor First Presbyterian Church .......00.06 Mechanicsville, N Y. 
Rev. M. J. Smalley, Pastor Mt. Washington U. P. Church, 257 Southern Av., Pittsburg,. Pa. 
NES Wek Wie SES SK bers ay annus 640s Vass HARES KUEN eee Coenen Rename Charleston, S.C. 
Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Eaztor rn OUSET LER iain 52 ve saisis xeverereiersia Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRON e (OMALIES NV cj CUSHING orca icisisle nes a crs’) eeieigiei sles oiSieioleraiecien weresjeiers Rochester N. Y. 
BRE Mie MUCHO OR ca. ei5 oie laohe siaieye averse aos etsioiais s a didi Seidieay o AN@DEON, Saline ©,o;, Md. 
Re We ee SEALE COM 515 latsiercacsic Cialelels Sic Ksieineieese; sisiaersieecs 3 catia Ria Ik alee ae York, Pa. 
JR ge Gis oP C4 SoG OSU COR RIAU COCO CCC Cnr oman icant arvastacerens Mathews, N. C. 
i ches aap tage Spe ees! CE EEE EE re Middleton, N. Y. 
Rev. W. W. Graham aeRO ENS SOMONE TOS OO MON TRAC Williston, S. C. 
Rev. Charles E. Marsh.. RIS (BS oy 2S, a desire le Farmington, Fulton Co., Ill. 
Rev. Ff. J: Chiniees. PRGA Pah. ae wate ea ele Roscoe, Graham Co., Kan. 
Rev.S; Bs Barr. ses .s RE acti alee Teieiets siete M3 SSAA DAMEN Clete waaees Vernon, Ind. 
HCC Ha MR CHPCEINANG 2 -cetes a cisevs ese’ Seeee! Bieelsfa@einw® caelifoste Poison Springs, N.C. 
Rev: Joun ©. Breaker... 2.0016 ee iesie’s i Sesteeie angen San Navies Ota eeoersiore Oswego, N. Y. 
Rev. J. C. Sunderlin...-...0..c02.0 sees <aeler bis, we GIS Wea Kaw loa eie Rt LERENOEOMIEINS Y « 
et A A re (Ehee WW a nae came. age 
oe ON, Serene ree eee. eae ae See : kat deat Mifflintown, Pa. 
Rev. John G. a re De re CCR: Roaring Springs, Pa. 
PREV das CLOT DCU Rie le ie ora a.cie! cassia: oh vino eae Sies: (aalw eaters elenaeaat ea Chester, S. C. 
Rev. J. B. Whaling, ....cesssecses ions eens re eae :e.ee+Lead City, Dak. 


200 pages of indorsement, free to you. 


Address 





indorsement; all you can ask. Here are the 
names of some well known Educators and 
Divines who have used it. 


Send for this book. 


Iwi. Diente oe | 60SO Os sd 
1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church Street., Toronto, Canada. 
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ERED EMP Muar 


90cH 
CENT. SAVED IN LABOR. 


While in 
operation 
it spreads 
manure 
seo with the 
rapidity that 
a mowing 
machine cuts 
But the 
cnief merit is the pulverizing and even 
distribution of mantre. FULLY WARRANTED. 
Catalogue and special terms to good Dealers sent on application. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 










Price, complete, 


OnLY$11,. 


Also the Riggs’ Iu- 
roved Corn Plow, 
arrows, Cultivators. 
Corn Shellers, Bag 
Trucks.W _— Jacks, 
Extension ——_ 







The Most Perfect 


FURROWER 


on Earth. 
— 








Marke 
ANY WIDTH or §{ 
DEPTH of furrow, 
Leaves a mellow 
seed bed. 











THOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


o 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
\ Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
5 nomical, costing less than one 
l ce ntacup. Itis delicious, nour- 

, aa ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL.--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 


LYON & HEALY4 


Monro E Sts.. {CHICAGO. 
STATE ree, their’newly enlarg 
Catalogue of Band Se date 
Uniforms and Equipments, 400 
Fine illustrations describing every 
article required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing Mate- 
rials, Trimm: ngs, etc. 
Contains instructions for 
sAmateur Bands, Exercizes and Scales, 
Drum Major’s Tactics, By-Laws, and a _, 
Selected List of Band Music. - 


EVERYBODY | THEIR OWN ROOFER. 





























Anybody can apply these shin- 
gles. They are durable, fire- 
proof and handsome. This sys- 
tem of roofing has advantages 
over all other methods. For 
full particulars,testin: onia's and 
prices, address the manufactur- 
ers. 
W. J. BURTON & CO., 

Detroit, Mich. 

~ Mention this paper. 


If you 1 CUT THIS OU Tiss iccs 


with | ae s two-cent stamps, and name of paper cut from, 
we will mail you for three months, The Florida Home 
Seeker, Tells how to reach Florida, where to secure 
homes and board, oh socheap. Also full information on 


orange growing, etc. 
oO. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
PATENT D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 














FOR BEST HAY PRESSES 


[ALL STEEL PRESSES] 













AeDRESS PKDEDERICK 2 ) 


DEDERICK’S WORKS, ALBANY, N NY. 








3! 
MAUD S. 
Double-Acting 


SPRAY PUMP 


as used in a barrel for 
SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, 
VEGETABLE, CROPS, etc. 


$12 


Send for circular. 


| Lansing Iron and En- 
gine Works, 

LANSING, MICH. 
P. O. Box 473. 


for Pump with 5 
feet of Hose and 
Nozzle. 


Address 















10 MINUTES. 





ADDRESS = Ah MENTION THIS PAPER, 
KevStOne MeG.@ Stenting Ilse 


The Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills, 


The Createst On Earth. 


If you don’t believe it, send for Circular which 
tells you why. Mention this paper. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 


WILLIS 


ISAP SPOUT 


fa one piece with hook. Hand- 
iest in use and will obtain more sap than any 
other. Send for circular of maple sugar goods 


RF CHAS. MILLAR & SON, UTICA,N.Y. 
Also Manufacturers of Sheese and Butter Making Apparatus, 


Monitor Incubator, 


The best is the cheapest 
1st Prem. at 5 different 
state fairs. Send stamp for 
circular, you will want one 
1] of the Baby. too. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, 
Bristol, Ct. 


“7xor.sior—INGUBAT OR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Reguiating. 
Hundreds in successful operation, Guar. 
anteed to hatch a amy nd percentage of 
fertile eggs at less cost than any other 
hatcher Rend Ge. for filustrated Catalogue, 
Circulars free. CEO. Ha STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


EGGS « FOWLS 


From 50 Varieties. Larg- 

est Range in the West. 
My RS won over 890 first and 2nd prizes 
at 7 State shows last fall For full descrip- 
tion send three one-cent stamps and get the’ 
) finest illus’d catalogue out, 8x11, 32 ie 0. 


EY CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, COLUMBUS. 0 
































amin Fertfect 


—WASHER.— | 


WA7 orld. 


Best In The 


Write to the KAIN PERFECT W. M. Co., 





j Bor- 
| dentown, N. J., for Price List ana Terms to Agents. 





Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER’S ee ee 


With SPEED tng 
F 2and 












‘aaug * 


vanbojn)ng © 


Threshing Machine: 
Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Miliet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders, &c 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8. A, 








THE PEOPLE’S KNITTING MACHINE; 


Retail Price only $5.00. 
Will knit Stockings, Mitts, 
Scarfs, Leggings, Fancy-' work, 
and oveyiiing required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory yarn. Simple and easy 
to operate. Just the machine 
every family haslong wished for. 
Send $2 with your order; I will 
ship machine, threaded up, with 
full instructions, by ex ress C, 
O.D. for balance, $3, — gan gence ow com 
emmission to agents, Circular and terms free, - 
dress. . E, GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa, 





TENE lle adobe 


FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 


Stops an 
utes, for a few — Circular fre 
. T. JEWETT. Steubenville, Ohio. 








2 oe 


leak in any roof by aT body ina few min 





NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NARY DEPART 
meat bic He course of Conmdaare. In- 
structionin America. For catalogue address 
JOHN MARSHALL. M.D.. Dean of Vatorinnry Meoutty. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BEES AND HONEY 


The Dovetailed Strongest, Best and 
Cheapest BEE-HIVE for all purpos- 
es. Pleases everybody. Send your ad 
Ea dress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fac- 
‘a4 tory in the World for sample copy of 
iy Gleanings in Bee Culture (2$1 illus- 

(trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 

catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
pplies. OurA B Cof — Cul- 
phn is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.23. Mention 


this paper. A. ls ROOT, Medina, O. 













eet? 









QTINGS—Send “—s 1-cent stamps for a 24- 
page pamphlet on Taming and Handling Bees, or send 
your address for free samples of bee-veils — comb- foun- 
dation, and cireular of bee-book, smokers, et 

DADANT, Hi a Ti. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. Whether you 
live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. "Our mail trade is the largest. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


BUY WALL PAPERS BY MAIL, 


PRICES: AND eer FROM BEST etoRItS. ONLY. 
Pretty Patterns with Mateh Borders, = « 8 to 5c. perroll. 
Beautiful Gilt with Mateh Borders, - = 54 to 20¢. per roll. 
6 to 18-in. Gilt Borders to Match ne « 2 to 3e. per yd. 
4 to 9-in. Borders, without Gilt, to Match Papers, lc. = yd. 
Send 6c. in Stamnes for 100 Samples. Name this Paper. 


Agents Wanted. F, H. GADY, 305 High St., Providence, R. I. 
* FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 
White Blanks - - - be. 

Gold Papers” - 10c, 

Embossed Gold Papers, l5ec. 

rae Felts - - 15¢e. 

#~ Paper Hangers and Painters 


olen our large sanunee Books by express by 
Sending bu. 

sincss card, AAYSER & ALLMAN, 
406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St.. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











Samples direct from factory sent 














Wants it. 


Wright’s Kitchen Sate, Refrigerator and Dumb 
Waiter combined or separate. Can be instantly 
lowered into cellar from any part of room floor. 
aes f operated. Put in any house in an hour at 
small cost. Mention _ paper and address, 


a ae a ee a a a \ 





COGHRAN SAFE CO., ochran, Indiana. 


Is GRIND S230 
CBHA AD TMILL ties 





: Per cent. more 
ror yA; WER MILLS and 
FARM ED ILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
ent on appiication. WILSON BROS. Easton. Pa 








1891. | 





> FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 









$f | 50 
BUGGIES 
$55.00 


UPWARDS YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


we 


are selling direct to tho 
consumers, Ss uving vou the 





Traveling 

Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 
Write forillustrated catalogueand prices. 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CG., 


272 & 273 MAIN STREET, CENCINNATY, O 


AMER ICAN | AGRIC U LY UE 


tST. 


No.1, Farm Harness, For 18 Years have dealt direct with consumers, 





24% 








THE ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG, CO, 






Ve sh 
before wan 
if not Poe Ay 


for them. 


Fine 









y we 


“ wholesale prices, saving them the dealer’ 8 profit, 
Ti ag os with privilege of =e 
ay treigh 
arrant everything for two years, 
one who cen write can order a Buggy or Harness from 
us, as well as pay $10 to $50 to some middle-man to order 
e give no credit, and have 


ONE PRICE ONLY 
Platform, 3-Spring or Combination ) Wagons, woke 
same as others sell = $85. m8 

Top Buggies Sess good as sold at $90. 
Ours at S100 fine as se cell for $135. 

Phaetons, 1 10 ame as sell at $150. 

rhena Cart—with dash—$15. 
We take all risk of damage in shipping. Boxing free, 


OUR HARNESS 
yt Are all No. 1 OAK LEATHER. 
Single, $9 to $20. Light Double, S20 t = $40. 
64-page Illustrated Catalogue Free. Ad 










t charges both ways 











_— > & G O L Driatee 


( ) HUNTING CASE 








SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU OVER 
} 30 = Ct. 7 







~~ 


Surrey, Road Wadon, 
Pleasure or Speeding Cart, 


(of which we manufactur2 a 
full line,) send 2c. stamp for 
our 48-p. illustrated catalogue. 


pic dy aceite 
















WE SELL DiRECT 
70 CONSUMERS AT 
Wholesale Prices, 
and ship any gent 
cle subject to ex- YY 
amination. We ao\A 
not require one cmt 
advance pect 






. goods are not “ie 
factory, we pay freight 
r\ both ways. at more 
could be asked ? 
iw Si] Before ane be 
Gi) (7 sure and write us. 
Address, 


71 to 8) Willard-st., Kalamazoo, Miche 





ss 
COLUMBIA BUGGY 00, 


a> WATCH 


Gent’s or Lady’s Size, 


ron $18.00 


am With Jeweled ELGIN, WAL- 
Y THAW, or any po} jular brand 
of AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 

P _Wewill send to any address one of 
these beautiful, well-finished Watches, with a full guar- 
antee that they will wear well at least 20 years, you 
to have the privilege of examination before you 
pay for it, and if not perfectly satisfactory to be 
returned to us at our expense, o such offer has ever 
been made by anyone, The quality is as good asis 


Generally sold for $38 to $40, 
We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you will show it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at this 
low price. We ‘will give you am le evidence of our 
ability andintention to make good our 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE 

which accompanies each Watch. Weare manufacturers, 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering, state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us #£n idea of 
the s yle of case, and we will do our best to please you. 
Write for fuller information, references, and our new 


Tus Catalogue. PENN WATCH CO. 
140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





















us 















EKEEPER 


Keen 


U aac 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


|| No Home Complete Without Et. 
{Simple To Use. Never Wears 
| Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 
|ent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
ver invented. Combines sack or barre 1, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay for 
| Itself'in a shorttime by saving waste, 
| time and labor. Keepsout dust, vermin, 
1 etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
. Enough for baking sifted i n one 
- Itpleases everybody. Satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
ceipt of price. Tohold 251bs., $2.50, 50 
os $3.00, 1001bs., $4.00, p een 
Wanted. Write for Circulars. 
“3 SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
491 & 493 Carrol] Avenue, Chicago, DL 





20 Y cars elt periencein one spe- |} H| 
cialline by practical,progressive peo 

ple means something. Send for wind |/fF 
mill catalogue that tells all about it. |/}j 


Stover Affe, Co, Rare Sits, | 
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Jal ae A, an Deir Tamed 
The Foace that heats the weather, 
Is the Fence that wins the World. 


Vaan ATTEN TARP I 











—— A 
0 sgood E*Thomps 
pas = 


THAT'S RIGHT: 


Address ~- 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 60,, 


ADRIAN, MICH. 


AGIC LANTERNS 


SLIDES, &c. 











, Ho Tensei crainatee 
ee = reacted 


IN 

Ba wash Pp Sane 

ph fg and Bak oo the Be | 

‘read in » the world, Address for terms 

W. A. DACCETT & CO., Vineland, N. dv. 
or Western Office. 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago 













Sen 









For EXHIBITIONS. 
AHEAD OF ALL—Our 3-wick 
Oil Lamp. Great Light. 
No Smoke. 


Send for Catalogue, 


C.T. MILLIGAN, 








Sm 7 


“WONDER WHEELS.’’ 


TONCUELESS. Self Guiding. 
*; No Pole exce' t 










instead of Two: 7 F 
Four horses abreast—one in the furrow, three on the 
jand, Wheel landside. No bottom or side friction. 
Weight of furrows, frame and plowman carried on 
three greased spindles, Draft reduced to lowest pos- 
sible limit. Foot brake prevents Gang running on 
team, Levers and ba seer | device within easy reach, 
— be turned in the len, of itself. Easier Driv- 
ing, straighter Furrows, and LIG R 
AFT than any Gang in America. Adjustable 
fran e, cap be narrowed or widened at will, Made with 
stubble. - and stubble, and breaker bottoms, in - 
or chilled metal, right or left. 10, i2 or 14 inch c 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO.°7t ars” 



















INDIANA. 

&="Special prices and time for trial given 

on first orders from points s winere we have no 

Ocr book, _ N ON THE FARM.” sent ree 
who sonia this paper. 


cE ENCING © 





BEST 
SEEL 






AG EST. 
PRICE S REDU eone Sold by ee F nei PAID. 
MeMULLEN’S POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 
No sagging! No bagging! Extra Heavy Selvage. 


The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago, ILL 











FARMERS au THRESHERMEN 


CATALOGUE. % Allthe Latest Improve- 
srs SP ments. Cushioned Gear, 
Steel Tire, Re- 
turn fiue-boiler 
14 fuel saved. 

















iS, 
— aay 
¥ i aie — ry 
‘ay i Z \ 


ENCINES. 


TRACTION, PLAIN OR ON SKIDS. 
$,000 IN USE AND NEVER AN EXPLOSION, 


All Sizes Threshers. 
HUBER MFG. CO. {0 Spruce St. Marion, &. 











[ APRIL, 








——_—____ 














(Contined From Page 244) 


of the world. General directions for growing the 
more prominent classes are given. Also illus- 
trated list of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. Co., Newburgh, 
N. Y.: Trade cireular, giving prices of various 
horse- and lawn-mowers manufactured by this 
reliabie company. 

JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 
N. J.: Wholesale Price List of Pieasant Valley 
Nurseries for spring, 1891; small fruits a specialty, 
fruit and ornamental trees. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y.. Cata- 
logue of Nursery Stock for spring planting Also 


special catalogue of Roses giving very complete 
lists of the most desirable varieties in their vari- 
ous classes. The directions given for planting, 
pruning, protection, and general management of 
roses are of unusual value. 

Cc. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. Seed and Plant 
Guide for 1891; a descriptive catalogue of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and flowers, copiously illustrated. 

AMERICAN LANGSHAN CLUB, Robert Seaman, 
Secretary, Jericho, N. Y.: Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue for 1890-91. Contains the rules of the club, 
profiles of type fowls and other information of 
value to the breeder. 

C. AULTMAN & Co., Canton, Ohio Beautift 
illustrated catalogue of threshers and engines. 

BusH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Jeffer- 
son Co., Mo.. List of American grapevines for the 
spring of 1891. 

D. M. FERRY & Co., Detroit, Mich.: The 1891 Seed 
Annual of this renowned house is as replete with 
information on all the best vegetables and useful 
flowers that can be grown in this country for home 
use, or for market, as that of any preceding year. 
Farmers, market gardeners, and others who grow 
their own vegetables, will welcome this beautiful 
and convenient catalogue. 

P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N. Y.: Descriptive list of 
stock in Babylon Nursery; selling out the busi- 
ness. Our readers will find some good bargains in 
this list. 

DAVID HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Kane 
Co., Illinois: Catalogue of Evergreens for the 
spring of 1891, also wholesale catalogue of the 
same for the trade. Stock all nursery grown. No 
wild or imported evergreens offered at any price. 

G. H. & J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn.: 
Catalogue of Choice Plants for 1891—also Pedigree 
Small Fruits. Fully appreciating the importance 
of pedigree in plants, as well as in animals, this 
house has for years made a most careful selection 
of stock for propagation, and now offers for sale a 
stock of plants which omg 4 believe to be equal 
to any in the country for health, vigor, and pro- 
ductiveness. 

KEYSTONE MFG. Co., Sterling, Illinois. A pam- 
phlet stating the reason why farmers use and 
approve * Keystone” disc harrows and corn plant- 
ers; with several excellent illustrations. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONs, Columbus, Ohio. The 
catalogue of ** True Blue Seeds,” presented by this 
house is as attractive as usual. It contains sev- 
enty-three pp. profusely illustrated. The special 
attraction in the vegetable department is ‘* Liv- 
ington’s New Stone Tomato,”’ which deservedly 
is coming into favor as a crop for the market gar- 
deners and canneries. The list of desirable flower 
seeds is also very large. 

J. T. LOVETT & Co., Little Silver, New Jersey: 
Wholesale price list of novelties for spring, 1891. 
Fruit trees, evergreens, and deciduous trees are 
the specialty. 

L. L. OLDs, Clinton, Wis.: Season catalogue of 
seed potatoes for 1891, being a descriptive price- 
list of choice potatoes grown by the dealer himself. 

PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Pasco Co., Fla.: 
Catalogue of rare Florida flowers and fruits, fully 
illustrated and with two beautiful colored plates. 

E. W. REID, Bridgeport, O.: Catalogue of ‘ Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower,” for 1891, with colored 
plate of the Wilder early pear. 

ROBERT C. REEVES Co., 185 and 187 Water street, 
New York: Illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
seeds, garden, field and flower, fertilizers, etc., 
agricultural and horticultural implements. 

THE GEORGE L. SQUIER MFG. Co., 189-195 Water 
street, New York: This well-known firm, succes- 
sors to the Higganum Mfg. Corp., and to the R. H. 
Allen Co., send their spring of 1891 catalogue of 
seeds and agricaltural implements. It is copiously 
illustrated, and in the 154 pages may be found about 
everything that the farmer or gardener wants, and 
the firm declares that anything not in the cata- 
logue will be supplied to order, “if it is to be found 
on earth.” 

THE STEELE Bros. Co. Lt’d., Toronto, Ontario: 
Retail seed establishment, catalogue for 1891. Deal 
in flower and vegetable seeds, particularly adapted 
to the North and Northwest. 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Penn.: A neat 
vegetable and flower seed catalogue for 1891, copi- 
ously illustrated. 

JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wisconsin: Cata- 
logue of garden and farm seeds, implements, 
plants, bulbs, ete., for 1891. Profusely illustrated 


and packed with descriptions of Wisconsin grown 
seeds, etc. 

JOHN THORPE, Pearl River, Rockland Co., New 
York: A “Select list of Chrysanthemums” from 
this veteran specialist is sure to contain the choic- 
est chrysanthemums in the country. 


The new 





| 
| 
| 





varieties of his own raising, offered now for the 
first time, are of the highest order of merit, and 
will prove valuable additions. Other novelties 
are offered, with introducers’ descriptions. 

GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio: Descrip- 
tive price-list of hardy grapevines and small fruits 
for spring, 1891. 

GEORGE H. STAHL, Quincy, I1l.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of the Improved Excelsior Incubator, in all 
sizes, and of other appliances useful to poultry 
keepers 

L. L. MAY & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Illustrated 
catalogue of Northern grown plants, bulbs, and 
seeds. The 122 pp. between the two beautiful 
eovers are full of interesting descriptions and 
attractive pictures of desirable plants and seeds, 
and speak well for the enterprise of the Northwest. 

: a ee 

A Valuable Manual.—Henderson’s Farm Manual 
which has just been issued by Peter Henderson & 
Co., Nos. 35 and 37 Cortlandt street, New York city, 
is not a mere catalogue, but a carefully prepared 
and valuable treatise on all the most important 
kinds of grasses adapted to the various soils, 
climates, and conditions of the United States. 
Excellent illustrations are given of each kind, to- 
gether with practical instructions for cultivation. 
The formation of lawns, meadows, clovers, corn, 
beets, turnips, and other fodder crops are treated 
inasimilar manner. This pamphlet is published 
for free distribution, and ought to be in the hands 
of every farmer 








Useful and Entertaining. —I find the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST always useful and entertain- 
ing, and can only wish that you may reap the 
financial results that you so richly deserve in pub- 
lishing so excellent a magazine. 

H. H. HAWKINS, Colo. 





Valuable Help to Young Farmers.—I am a 
young farmer, and receive so much help and so 
many valuable hints from the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST that I find it indispensable. 

LEONARD SODERBERG, Lyons Co., Minn. 





The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’ and 
‘pearl glass’ are tough 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
parent,not misty or milky; they 
ft and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. 





GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


FOR YOU 


MR. PARMLEE sold in 
three days, 116 Copper 
Coins for $6.915; 29 Silver 
Coins for $4,713; 4 Gold 
Coins for $1760. And we 

SiBcan prove that others 
nave done nearly as weil 
Coin Collecting Pays Big. 
4, If you have any Old Coins or Proofs 
coined before 1878, save them, as they 
might be worth a fortune. Illustrated 
circulars on rare coins free at office or 
mailed for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Numismatic Bank, Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEEL ROOFING. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 


THE BERCER MFC. CoO., 


200 to 210 East 9th St. Canton, O, 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 


___ OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
Accidentally Discovered Solution 


= MODENG = 


and the growth forever destroyed with- 
out the SLIGHTEST injury. Harmless 
as water totheskin. ITCANNOT FAiiL. 
There never was anything like it. 
4% $1.000 reward for failure or the slight- 
Ae MSshrest injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
WNT Wee Per bottle. Agents wanted. Full par. 
INN JIM ticulars (sealed) sent free. Address, 
MODENE M'F’GCO,, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 















PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


rh 
uw 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists, 
“CONSUMPTION 


~” 








Do You Suffer ,deui.0: 


im ays with ou 
with Piles ? 


new and simple 

‘ ‘ method of treat 

ment. Medicine easily used and gives immediate relief 
Special treatment and Jarge 1. ackage of Cure g2. A trial 
order $l. A scientific Treatise on Piles sent free. We 
will cure you or return your money. Nohumbig. THE 
GLOBE MEDICINE CoO.. Box 723, Cincinnati, O, 


(S66. _ 
ROOFED 





ESTABLISHED JAN. RP 





Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent method 
with 4¢ the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamen‘al 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. Q7-Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W°H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 


CHEAP 








We have 2000 Acres farm land. Price $10 per 
We will, to a party of three or more, furnish 


acre. 
PL ae all the land they can use for five 
fle Mgr*, years, rent free; furnish lumber 
ov “4% ~« for buildings and contract to sell 


$9 @@e * atend oflease. It will pay you to 
or: @F @ ee -498et Up a party and send represen- 
, tod XX XX © Stative here. C. C. FOLLMER 
%,03,@ Sos? & CO., Granp Rapips, MIcu. 
*e nav,” Ask your Dealer for this 

*eceo” Brand of Shingles. 








Prairie State Incubators 
and Brooders 
Are Used all Over the World. 


32-First Premiums-32. 


40-page Catalogue of Incubators, 
Brood Houses, etc., free. 


Address 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 


FRUIT CAN TOOLS 


Cy 








ACUTE fAAC 
rhucoe FERRY Brinceron, 





FRUIT 











OUT OF PAPER? | 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of the day, 
when purchasing, ask your statiouer for, and insist on having 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (/or foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 
These papers have gained an unprecedented reputation in 
every State and Territory on account of their excellent quality 
and reasonable price. If your stationer does not keep them, 
and will not get them for you,do not accept any others, but 
send us your name, mentioning “American Agriculturist,” 
and we will forward you our complete set of 


__ SAMPLES FREE! | 


We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
samples and price of stamping your initial, monogram, crest, 
coat-of-arms, street address, etc., upon the paper. 


~ 
SAD For rVsunlin de. Boston mas: Y ? 











_ PROFITS fan FARMERS, 


A storm is com:ng. Buy Oborn’s Hay 
Carriers andsave yourhay. Thou- 
sands in use. We make the latest and 
best improved Hay Tools. Save time. 
Save money by seading for CATALOGUE 
Box D, OBORN BROS., Marion, Ohio. 








A WEAR! [undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and wha 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


Wear in their own localities,wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and —< 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a far, 
number, who are making over $8000 a year each. It's N 

and SOLID. Full particulars FIRE. Address at once, 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine. 
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$45.25 


BUGGIES. OS TE Ruaiiiess. 
BLIZZARD! 


Yes, a Blizzard has struck our Imitators and they are Paralized Low Prices and Good Work did it. Loox out for ali wh 
: Oo copy our styl 
of advertising and make great efforts to deceive you Always be in the‘ead with Foster. and you will come out ahead. - ae 


SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMERS AT FACTORY PRICES 


By declaring ourselves open and above board AGAINST ALL POOLS AND TRUSTS, bas made us the FAYORITE WITH THE PEOPLE 
Our plan of selling Buggies and Harness DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER and solely on their merits has crowned us with SUCCESS UNe 
PRECEDENTED. Some firms who call themselves manufacturers. do a great deal of shouting and offer Big Rewards for their Renowned 
Buggies and Harness We prove our Words by the Goods themselves. WE LEAD, IMITATORS FOLLOW. The tremendous gale of the 
celebrated * FOSTER” $45.25 BUGGIES and $3.25 HARNESS all over the country is to-day the TALK OF THE WORLD. 


The "FOSTER" BARCAINS Knock Them Out! 


We sell 2 $95.00 Buggy for $45.25, a $12.00 Harness for $5.25. Now is the time to order, before the rush Write quick. Our Prices 
will surprise you. IL bai TRATED CATALUGUE FREE. = people are delighted and buy nothing but the FOSTER GOODS. Address 


THE FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO. 33 Pike Bidg., Cincinnati, O 




















| 


. > Chilled Iron ae | er > 
YRACUS Stool Plows | Sumani / 


PLOWS) § “"siisBes"" | BORE: 


Horse Hay Forks and Conveyors. Hillside Plows. WELLS 


with our famous Well (/ 











THE GREAT 


OHIO" 


WELL 

















; a pee er gees a — od 
Stee! Frame Cultivators. Shovel Plows. sot-aropying tools braen 
aa gy LOOMIS & NYMA 
Spring Tooth Harrows. Road Scrapers. TIFFIN, Onto. 
UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. WARRANTED @ BENNETT'S IMPROVED 
Agencies in All Cities and Towns. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. Practiecl feump By TUMP PULLER 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Svracuse., N. Y. Puller made i Sent anywhere inthe U. 9. 













Five sizes, Price, to $70. 
Circulars free, ~ Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O, 







AWKEY FGRUB a On Three Days Triaf: 


On runners. Worked by 2men. 
2 mR) GOS 













LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 





MADE ONLY BY 


= es SS = - Zo ee xt 4 5 
Te = — = = oe I Ne s- 
The accompanying cut is from a photograph showing this machine at work. This mostcomplete PORTER BLANCHARD & SONS CO., 
and powerfal machine is rapidly coming into use wherever there is land to clear and its merits Now located at NASHUA, N. H. 
ry A r : , 

are known. It works on either standing timber or stumps. Will pull an ordinary grub in one a d Family Ch a 
and one-half minutes. Makes a clean sweep of 2 acres at a sitting. A man, a boy anda horse SPECIALTIES Factory_and Family Churns an 
can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to handle. steel wire rope being used instead. The crop on 1 Butter Workers, Butter Packages, 
a few acres the first year will pay for the machine and have the machine and land clear, eft Molds, Carriers, Milk ‘Testers, Thermometers, 
—- aerine eget ager ag so — ogg eagl o pagans as a en ig ee eagle pay &e., &c., ke. We make or furnish everything 

xes On rich land which yields em nothing, while ey exhaus eir cleared lan y constan ; ‘ : 
crops. In timber over six inchesin diameter this machine will grub faster than six men ean needed in a Butter Factory or Family Dairy. 


2 





trim, and pile the brush. It will pay those interested in clearing land to investigate the merits of this | Ny that our goods combine more 
machine. For handsomely illustrated catalogue, giving price, terms, testimonials and general infor- desirable qualities than any 
Wation, address a postal card tothe manufacturers, JAMES MELNE & SON, Scotch Grove, Ia other make or kind. Don’t bs fooled by represen- 








tations to the contrary. Stick -4 a sURE thing. 
ETS Send to our new address for descriptive circulars. 
, PERFECTION a BUTTER MAKING Inquire for anything you need. We can furnish it. 
a GET THE BEST. 
— For Poultry and Stock Fanciers, 
The 0. K. OUTFIT EXCELS THEM ALL, PRINTING icine 


ers, etc., a specialty, We have a large line of electrotype 














cuts for illustrating your work. Samples free. Cuts for sale. 


{| CREAN | a i ui Envelopes, letterheads, cards, and tags from 40 cts. per 100 and up. 
I Mog h © DePuy’s Electric Printing Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ns a * a 

Canter ae 


PS Tig) Has the largest cooling surface; takes less cooling material; rn ae eee eee Bee. 
less labor, and gives Best Results. All cream raised between veep ‘sel tndas on semi Wak Sa ane 
milkings. Skimming Glass whole depth of can, showing condi- teach you quickly how toearn from $5 to 

w=ation of milk without touching Creamery. Send for 0. K. Catalogue, 


$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
JOHN S. CARTER, Sole Manf’r, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













on. Both sexes,all ages. In amy part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 














the werk. All is new. Great pay SURE for 





AYING THING for Agents is yur P ‘OTO. a P every worker. We start you, furnishing 
GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned 
Agents wanted. Termsextra liberal. Addr’s. tion the PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once 


STENSON & C€O., PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Dept, 2-O. P. CORY & OO., 825 State-st., Chicago. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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“ACME 















A MERICAN 


2 boys to put up 


AG RIC U. LT U RIST. 





[ APRIL, 








F” HAY STACKER AND SWEEP RAKES 


OVER 40, OOO !N USE BY COOD FARMERS. 


LS CUARANTEED SUPERIOR to any other Hay Rakes 
~~ made. Simpie and Strong. Will last a lifetime. 
Repays Cost Price on 40 Acres, 
vi. 








20 tons of 












Ze 
=> ——S ‘ 3) 
eo 4 Gathers Hay" 
‘Speci me > for iearomaneie See ery | from 
. eee = swath, 800 Ibe 
Write st once for posters, circulars, full particulars. 1v > wel” —— mci. 





ACME HARVESTER co.,; Manfrs., PEKIN, ILLS. 














enable us to 
DENIAN DS where- 
located. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES. 











SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, FRAMES, STAIRS 


——AND ALL INTERIOR FINISH — 


Sold DIRECT to the CONSUMER, thereby SAVING PROFITS 
of the MIDOLEMEN. Our facilities for MANUFACTURING 


SAVE YOU MONEY 


HARD-WOOD FINISH IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


and meet any 
ever you may be 


CHICAGO BUILDING SUPPLY CoO., 
110 Weed St., Chicago, Ill. 

















This Is Not Wire. 


ALSOLID STEEL FENCE. 


MADE OF EXPANDED. METAL. 





CuT FROM 
Steel Plates 





Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 13. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 














REID'S 









Pees. CREAMERY 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. eee 


- BUTTER WORKER 


os >>, sso CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK= & 
“ er ERS,PRINTERS, SHIPPINC BOXES. ~« 
Our New Milk Cooler and Aerator is the best. 
ooo for my Illus, Catalogue ot CREAMERY 
t PLAN & valuable information for Creamery men, 


A. H. REID; sotn | "CREAMERY SUPPLIES. } 














IT WILL 
CULTIVATE 


CORN and| 


Throwing the 
! Soil to or from 
the Plant. 
é Send for Special 
Circular. 5 


oe Re 








HIGGANUM MANUFAGTHBIG C 560 PORATION ui, RE 















~= ASH BICYCLES 


with no extracharge. Mfrs Priee Ours 
0 Crescent Safety, ballbear’gs$30) $70 
ee Coe Safety, ail steel é2 S100) $7 

ringfield Roadster. headersimposs ‘* $123 
SB Amer. Champion, highest grade, “* $1001 $ 
akes new or ihd,lowest prices 
98 & St., Peoria, Dil. 








Othersascheap,all m 
Cata tree. Rouse, Hazard & ¢ 





can be earned at our NEW line of work, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
ither sex, voung or old, and in their 
»wn localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can de the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start vou. No risk. You can devote 
your spare mements, or al] your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
pioyment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
‘uformation FRES. "TRUE & 0. -5 AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





NEW SAMPL ale Yt == dden 5 eg Silk Fringe, Gols, 
aie va Ne AE CARD CON SClo, Out. 





VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit and grain growing section of the State. 
Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health fine. 
Near the great markets. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 


Farms and C ay property for sale. Write to 
L. D. AYLETT & CO., Ch: arlottesville, 





South-West Virginia 


No section offers better in ducements for safe and profit- 
able investments (which you can easily examine _person- 
ally), in City Lots, Acreage, Farms, Coal, Iron, Mineral, 
and Timber Lands. High Altitude. Climate delightful 
the year round. For choicest Investments and Loans 


eg aiie BRISTOL, 


F.T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


EAST TENNESSE E. 


We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing aud sid 
ing, all styles, 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Tron or Stee! 
* with full direc. 
4 pee and low 
' prices. 

GAREY TRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0, 
Mention Agriculturist. 








ghe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. 
TRE best made and 


lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
very best, also Cor- 








rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYRES IRON & STEEL ROGFING CO. ciccact it 


STEEL 
ROOFING 


Made of 








+ ee 





Write for Catalogue, 2 Strictly Genuine Steel. 
samples and price list. § Also SIDING, CEILINGS, etc 
KANNEBERG ROOFING CO., Canton Ohio. 





“ERTEL'S VICTOR AY le = 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE We) =) PuRcHa: ERT ae 
Sn TRIB AGAINST ALL OTHE R Y) DOING 


* CONDON 











ED. LHUNTLEY’S Sipe ron wen 
s io SUITS FOR MEN 
give universal satisfaction. Why should you pay mid 
dlemen’s profits when you can buy direct from us, the 
manufacturers! Send us $10 and the following measures 
and we will guarantee to fit and please you or refund 
your money. Rules for measurement: breast measure, 
over vest, close up under arms, waist measure over 
pants at waist, and inside leg measure from crotch to 
heel. Send Six Cents for 12 samples of our $10 Men’s 
suits, fashion plate and tape measure. Boys’ Suits, $5.50; 
Children’s Suits, $3. ED. I L. HUNTLEY & CO. 

Wholesale Tailors, 184 East Madison Street, Chicago, » Hits 


PITTS PAT.ROAD WORKER 


sKhs <x, ONLY $95. 

















Cheapest, ost reliable ang 


Stood Te-t of 6 Years. 
Sevd 


best wade Four-Wheeled Koad Worker in the world. 
for circular to 


PITTS THRESHER WORKS, Joliet, Ill. 


Mention this paper. 





Prints cards, labels. 
etc. Circular press $8. 


@ Small newspaper size 


#44. Do your own 
printing and advertis- 
ing. Make mone) 
PRE Ss privting for others. 
Fun for spare hours. 


Send 2 stamps for 
factory 





printed rules. 


Type-setting easy, 
type, cards, ete, to 


presses, 


catalogue of 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Ct. 





please send your addres 
DA JRYME N WY ADD AM 
for 1891 Catalogue AIL LL'S MILK ERATOR 
oo! —s —_ — of animal or feed, without use 


Saw and Grist Willi. 44.P. 
and larger. Catalogue free. 
DeLOACH MILL C0., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTE GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS every- 
where for the National Capital Savings & 
Loan Society. Liberalcommission; money loaned in every 

| State. 921 io $25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store,” 


ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 

All Old Seeds Burned. 

Novelties and Choice Tested Seeds, 
Catalogues Free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to The Higganum Mfg. Co.,and R. H. Allen & Co. 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


SEED POTATOES. 


CHOICE SELECTED 


Houlton, Aroostook County, Maine; 
Early Rose, Beauty of Hebron, 


and all other well-known varieties. 
sale by 


W. E. DURYEA’S SONS, 


Produce Comwission Merchants, 


119 WARREN ST., New York. 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 
ORCHIDS, etc. 


A Large Collection of Hot-House_and_ Green- 
House Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 

Central, South American, ete. 

Hardy Perennials, Peonies, Phloxes, Roses, Clematis, etc. 
New and standard Fruits, Rare and Beautiful Trees 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, etc. 

Catalogues on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


4 WIND MILLS 


ee THE HALLADAY MILL 
Mis acknowledged the Standard Wind 
Mill of the World, aud is made in 15 
sizes, § to 60 ft. diumeter, 1 man to 40 horse 
power. It is adapted to pumping water for 
Stock and Dairy Farms, Ornamental and 
Village Water Suppiy and Fire 
Protection, Railway Water Sta- 
tions, Irrigation, Drainage, Etc 
THE HALLADAY is 
upon honor 
guaranteed The Most 
= Powerfual, Durable 
rahe "pes and Best Regulated 
a5, Storm-Defying Wind 
=~ Will on the market. 


gp. U.S.SOLID WHEEL 4g 


And STANDARD e 
VANELESS 


WIND MILLS © 


These Mills are guaranteed : 
the BEST of their class. Are —@ 

not made cheaply, but heavy and 
strong in construction. They are rap- 
idly taking the lead of all Solid and 
Vaneless Mills on the market. 


PUMFPS 


We make a complete line of 
WIND MILL, HAND and 
POWER PUMPS, Iron, 
Brass and Brass-Lined / 

CYLINDERS. Our 3 Way 
Force Pumps have no equal. —< 


TANKS’ 


We make the largest assortment of Tanks 
on the market, consisting of Round, 
Half Round and Square Stock Tanks, 
Milk Cooling Tanks. Storage and House 
Tanks. Special sizes made to order. 


oes Nee Ay 7 ff i 
at 
DA 





For 












35 YEARS 
Experience 



























EX 







| 


AWN 


For stacking out in fields and 
mowing away in barns. The 
use of a good Hay Carrier 
and Fork a few hours before 
= 2 storm may save many times 
= their cost. We make the most 
complete line of Horse Hay 
Tools on the market, consisting 
of Anti-Friction, Swivel, Revers- 
ible and Rod Hay Carriers, Har- 
poon and Grapple Hay Forks, 
Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. We also make the 
HALLADAY STANDARD GEARED WIND MILL 
in 11 sizes, 134 to 40 horse-power, Corn Shellers, Horse 
Powers and Jacks, Stalk Outters, Feed Grinders, 
Saw Tables, Tank Heaters, Ete, All goods guaranteed. 
Rellable Agents Wanted in all unassigned Territory. 
Send fer Catalogues and Prices to 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
BRANCH HOUSES :— Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb. 
DEPOTS :—Boston, Mass,; Fort Worth, Texas, 








| 
{ 


| water. 


INVESTORS 


Shouid get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds 


1% 
Stocks “46% 


2O Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not abso- 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as 
secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than any we have offered in the last ten 
years. Wecan refer to the leading banksin New York, 
and to our4,000 patrons, Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State. 


J.B.WATKINS L.M.CO. 


319 Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


COME SOUTH! 


DO YOU WANT A HOME ? 
IF SO READ THIS. 


For #500 you can obtain from us 80 acres of land, a com- 
fortable two-room house upon it, and twenty acres fenced. 
The land will be located eitherin Alabama or Mississ- 
ippi, within two miles of the line of the Mobile & Ohto 

ailroad, ina dry and healthy locality. Pure freestone 
Land will produce corn, cotton, tobacco. rice, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, oats. rye, all fruits and vegetables 
suitable to our climate, and many tropical products. Mean 
temperature for month of July, 1890, (warmest month) 
80.5 degrees. Mean temperature for December, (coldest 
month) 54.1 degrees. Mean temperature for the year 68.3 


degrees. 
700 00 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad lands 
5 for salein tracts to suit purchasers. 
750 000 Acres of United States Government 
j _land open to Homestead entry and 
pre-«e mption. 
Round Trip Land Seekers’ Tickets for sale in Chicago 


70 


PAYING 














| and St. Louis to all points on the line of the Mobile & 


| OPMENT CO.. or HENR 


Ohio Railroadat Low Rates. These tickets permit their 
holders to stop off at pleasure south of the Ohio River, 
and are good 40 days after date of sale. For further infor- 
mation in regard to rates address G. NG, Gen’l 
Passenger Ag’t, Mobile. Ala. For information in re- 
gard to lands address ALABAMA LAND & DEVEL- 

Y FONDE, President, 
Mobile, Ala. Maps, Pamphlets and full infor- 
mation mailed free. 


FLORIDA 


ANDS held in reserve for several years by the state 

( government are now opened to settlers at their actual 
Value. 

These reserved Jands lie along the eastern or Atlantic 
coast, between St. Augustine and Biscayne Bay, one-half 
mile to six miles from the ocean, a large portion being far 
below the frost limits. . 

This isthe only eastern section in the United States 
where it is possible to raise semi tropical fruit, and where 
early vegetables and fruits can be raised in time to catch 
the highest northern prices. ; ; 

Much of this land is owned by the Florida Coast-Line 
Canal and Transportation Company, and bears a fine 
growth of timber, from which large sums may be realized. 
The section along the Indian river and Lake Worth is 
well settled, and the land is the most valuable in the state, 
the east coast being tapped by four railways, and the 
rivers along the coast being navigable by stéamboats. 

Improved transportation facilities, delightful climate 
(being so near the ocean the air is much more bracing than 
farther inland) makes this an excellent opportunity for 
actual settlers. 

Prices of land range from $2 per acre upward. 

We shall be pleased to send maps, township plans and 
full information to all who are interested. 


FLOIDA COAST-LINE CANAL AND 
TRANSPORTATION C0,, 


ST, AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
JOHN W. DENNY, President. 








$50,000 GRAPE VINES 


100Varieties.Also Small Fruits, Trees,&c. Best 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 14¢. De- 
scriptive price list free. LEWIS R OESCH. Fredonia, N.Y. 





KNAPP’S + PLANT « PROTECTOR 

Is waterproof, a non-conductor of heat and 
cold. Can be packed into a small space for 
storage. ls durable, tasteful, light, non-dis- 
placeable by sind or storm and easily ad- 
justed by any lady or child. 28 cts. in 
stamps packs, posts and prepays 1 doz. 6 in. 
Protectors. 1'0 for $2.00. Agents wanted. 
Address PLANT PROTECTOR, Troy, N. Ye 


‘GRAPE VINES, 



















ye =| Strawberries, Blackberries, 
aS Bx99) caer, sag moog “es ea 
e ee k or New Catalogue 

Tm Coe, of Nursery Stock, Farm and Garden 


SEEDS, with instructions for pruning, planting, &c 
JOEL HORNER & SON, Delair, Camden CooX. J. 
FOR SALE —A FARM of forty acres, more or 

' LE less; half-mile from railroad station, Falls 
Church, Va., five miles from Georgetown. D. C.;_ im- 
proved by a fine modern dwelling of 17 rooms. a large 
barn, stable room for 25 cows and I) horses, and all neces- 
sary outbuildings. The location is high and heaithful, 
commanding a beautiful view of Falls Church and the 
country; afine Jawn in front, and elegant shade trees 
around the building. The soil is good and watered 
by running streams. Fine pear and apple orchard, 
and small fruits. The farm can be subdivided into buiid- 
ing lots. Inquire of 

E. A. GREENOUGH, Falls Church. Virginia. 
A BLUE GRASS FARM 


FOR SAL containing 600 acres; has 2 dwell- 


ings and 4 large barns; will make a fine Stock Farm; for 
terms apply to E. B YATES, Georgetown, Ky 











Wrst Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 


ASHINGTO and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel 


man,Llewellyn «& Co.,Seattle, Wash. 


Farming With Green 
Manures, 


By C. HARLAN, M. D. 


—__ 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 
A plain, sinatiinitae Bibione a a - fects of vari- 


—=_— 

ous kinds of manures on the soil with especial ref- 
erence to the advantage of green manures and soil- 
ing. The importance of this subject cannot be overesti- 
mated, for, while highly concentrated commercial fertil- 
izers are of great value to the cultivator, there are always 
times when, and places where, the methods explain- 
ed in this book may be used more cheaply and ex- 
peditiously in the first instance and to the greater 
permanent advantage of the land so treated. No 
farmer or gardener who studies and practices the les- 
sons set forth in this book can fail to become con- 
vinced of the vast importance of this method for 
enriching the soil and making crops pty. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I—Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash. 
II—Covering the Soil. If—Surface Manuring. IV— 
Water as a Solvent. V—Tillage a Manure. VI—Green 
Manures. VII—Green Corn as a Protection and Mulch for 
Wheat. VIII—Hungarian Millet. IX—Green Clover. X— 
Green Rye. XI—Green Buckwheat. XII—White Mus- 
tard. XIlI—Turnips. XIV—Barnyard Manure. XV— 
Feeding Grain for Manure. XVI—Forage for the Horses on 
the Farm. XVII—Loss of Manure. XVIJI—John Johns' eon 
and Others on Raising Wheat. X!X—Th+ Preservation of 
Health on the Farm. XX—The Restoration of Poor Land 
by Green Manures. XXI—How to Improve Large Farms 
with Green Manures. XXII—Green Manures for Wheat. 
XXIII—Green Manures for Indian Corn. XX{V—Green 
Manures for Potatoes. XXV—Green Manures for the 
Market-Garden. XXVI—Green Manures for the Orchard 
XXVII—The Animals and Birds of the Farm. XX VIII—On 
Dividing the Farm into Fields. 


269 pp., cloth bound, price, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with 
the exception of South Africa, for which must 
be added one shilling for each four shillings’ 
worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


Publishers and Importers of Rural Books, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New Yor. 
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THE ONLY BOOK 
ON 


Growing Mushrooms 


EVER PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 





VIUSHROOMS: 


ke VS ee GO VY eee 


A Practical Treatise on Mushroom Culture for Profit and Pleasure. 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 











This is an eminently practical book by a practical man who is a specialist in the Cultivation of Mushrooms, and one 


of the most successful growers in the country. 
any one who has an ordinary house-cellar, wood-shed or barn can grow Mushrooms. 


It appeals to every urban and suburban resident as well as to farmers, for 


For home use fresh Mushrooms 


are a delicious, highly nutritious and wholesome delicacy ; and for market they are less bulky than eggs, and, when prop- 


erly handled, no crop is mere remunerative. 
The whole subject is treated in detail, minutely and plainly, as only a practical man actively engaged in Mushroom 


growing can handle it. 


The author describes how he himself grows Mushrooms, aiso how they are grown for profit by 


the leading market gardeners, and for home use by the most successful private growers. 
The book is amply and pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from Nature expressly for this work. The follow- 


ing condensed Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope and completeness of the work : 


THosE WuHo SHovutp Grow MvsH- 
rooms :—Market Gardeners—Florists 
—Private Gardeners—Village People 
and suburban residents—Farmers— 
Women on the Farm. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN CELLARS :— 
Underground cellars—Dwellinghouse 
cellars—Barn cellars—How various 
market gardeners grow them in cel- 
lars. 

GROWING MusHROOMS IN MUSHROOM 
Houses :—The different kinds of 
Mushroom houses. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN SHEDS. 


J.cth. 1i2eAaS. 





GROWING MvusHROOMS IN GREEN- 
HOUSES. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN THE OPEN 
FIELD. 

MANURE FOR THE MusHROOM BEDs: 
—Different kinds of manure—Other 
materials besides manure. 

PREPARATION OF THE MANURE, ETC. 

MAKING UP THE BEDs. 

MvusHrRoomM Spawn :—What it is and 
how to make it, use it, or keep it. 

PROPER TEMPERATURE AND How To 
MAINTAIN IT. 

CARING FOR THE BEDS BEFORE AND 





AFTER THEY BEGIN BEARING. 

GATHERING AND MARKETING 
MUSHROOMs. 

STIMULANTS TO USE AND WHEN AND 
How To Apply THEM. 

INsEcT PESTS AND DISEASES, AND How 
TO MITIGATE THEM. 

How MusHROOMS ARE GROWN IN THE 
LONDON MARKET GARDENS. 

How MusHROOMS ARE GROWN IN THE 
Paris CAVES. 

How to Cook MusHrRooms :—Make 
Ketchup of them, pot them, dry them 
and make powder of them. 


THE 


rice, postpaid, $1.50. 





PETER HENDERSON’S 


WoRKS. 





rn 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
New Edition. 
Entirely Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 

The standard work on Market and Family Gardening. The successful experi- 
ence of the author for more than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, 
as he does in this work, the secret of his success for the benefit of others, 
enables him to give most valuable information. The book is profusely 
illustrated. By Peter HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 

HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 
New Edition. 
Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 


A guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden, with full 
directions for the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It meets 











rden 


the wants of all classes in country, city and village who keep a 
ETEB 


for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of products. By 
HENDERSON. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


HENDERSON’S PRACTICAL FLORICOLTURE. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 
In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly popular, not 
only is the whole ‘‘art and mystery” of propagation explained, but the 
reader is taught how to plant and grow the plants after they have been 
propagated. The work is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the 
amateur’s wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have avery complete 
treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or in the open air, suited 
to those who grow flowers for pleasure, as well as those who make them a 
matter of trade. By Peter HenpeRson. Beautifully Illustrated. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF PLANTS. 


Re-written, Enlarged, and Illustrated. 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent more genera than the former 
one, and embraces the botanical name (accentuated according to the latest 
authorities), derivation, natural order, etc., together with a short history 
of the different genera, and concise instructions for their propagation and 
culture. A valuable feature of the a to amateurs, is the 
great care that has been given to obtain the leading local or common 
Englisls Technical terms. Plain instructions are also given for the culti- 
vatiomof the principal vegetables, fruits and flowers—both for the Ama- 
teur, Florist. and Market-Gardener—particularly full instructions on fore- 
ing Roses, Bulbs and other plants used for cut flowers in winter, also 
Tomatoes, Grapes, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Strawberries, etc., together 
with comprehensive practical directions about soils, manures, roads, lawns, 


draining, implements, greenhouse buildings, heating by steam and hot 
water, propagating by seeds and cuttings, window gardening, shrubs, 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





trees, etc. In short, everything relating to General Horticulture is given 
in alphabetical order, in a way so complete asto make it, as a book o 
reference, equally as valuable as encyclopedias of gardening four times its 
size. It contains about 800 illustrations. $4.00. 


HOW THE FARM PAYS. 


The experience of forty years of successful Farming and Gardening. By Wm. 
Crozier and Peter Henperson. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


HENDERSON’S GARDEN AND FARM TOPICS. 


It treats of Popular Bulbs and their Culture, 


By Perer HENDERSON. ‘ 
nures and their Modes 


Greenhouse Structures and Modes of Heating, 


of Application, etc., ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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Grand Output of Information 


hese a Aneiedeteet COm dk ! 
VALUABLE MONOGRAPHS ON IMPORTANT FARM AND GARDEN CROPS, ETC. 





These Works written by Eminent Specialists and Practical Farmers and Gardeners, are paper bound and sent postpaid to all 
parts of the World on receipt of advertised price. Our New, elegant and fully illustrated 8vo, Rural Book Catalogue 
of 112 pages sent with each order, containing full descriptions of the best works for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Florists, Fruit Growers, Architects, and Sportsmen, Etc. 


Gregory on Cabbages; How to grow them. 
A Practical Treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full de- 
tails on every point, including Keeping and Marketing 
the Crop, By James J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 
12mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurtzels, etc. 
How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12 mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way toraise them. By J. 
J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo, 3tc. 


Gregory on Squashes. 
This Treatise, which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
how much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 
Plant; about Hoeing and Cultivating; Setting of the 
Fruit; Ripening, Gathering, Storing, Care During Win- 
ter,etec. By J. J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Fertilizers. paper cover, 40c. 
Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Paper cover, 8vo, 20c. 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
This useful and valuable work contains full deiails of 
every process from the Selection and Preparation of the 
Seed and Soil to the Harvesting, Curing and Marketing 
the Crop, with illustrative engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the country. 
It also contains notes on the Tobacco Worm, with illus- 
trations. 8vo, 25c. 


Hop Culture. i 
Plain directions given by ten experienced cultivators, 
Revised, enlarged, and edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty 
engravings, 3(c. 


Flax Culture. 
A very valuable work, containing full directions, from 
selection of ground and seed to preparation and market- 
ing of crop, as given by a number of experienced grow- 


ers, 8v0, 30c. 


Potato Pests. 


No Farmer can afford to be without this little book. It 
gives the most complete account of the Colorado Beetle 
anywhere to be found, and includes all the latest dis- 
ecoveries as to the habits of the insect and the various 
means for its destruction. It is well illustrated, and ex. 
hibits in a map the spread of the insect since it left its 
native home. By Prof. C. V. Riley. Paper cover, 50c. 


Brackett’s Farm Talk. 
By George E. Brackett. Paper, 50c. 
Wheat Culture. 


How to double the yleld and increase the profits. By D. 
S. Curtiss,. Washington, D. C. CONTENTS: I. Wheat 
Culture.—II. The Wheat Plant.—III. How to Obtain a 
Large Yield.—IV. Incidental Requisites toa Large Yield. 
—V. Pianting or Sowing Wheat.—VI. Impo: tance of the 
Wheat Crop.—VII. Flour the Form in which to Sell 
Wheat.—VIII. Varieties Most Grown in the United 
States._IX. Green Manuring and Plowing.— X Recapit 
ulation of Operations.—XI. Examples of Successful 
Wheat Culture.—XII Extracts from Letters.—XIII. Dis- 
eases and Insects.—XIV. Improved Machinery and Im- 
plements.—-XV. Analyses of Wheat and Straw.—XVI 
Conclusion. Ilustrated.—Price paper covers, postpaid 


50 cents. 

Webh’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
A va uable Handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 
berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. By James Webb. Illustrated. Paper, 
12mo, 40. 


Address 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Your Plants. 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 
den. By James Sheehan. The abovetitle well describes 
the character of the work—‘“Plain and Practical.” The 
author, a commercial florist and gardener, has endeavor- 
ed, in this work, to answer the many questions asked by 
his customers, as to he proper treatment of plants. The 
book shows all through that its author is a practical man, 
and he writes as one with a large store of experience. 
The work better meets the wants of the amateur whu 
grows a few plants in the window, or has a small flower 
Garden, than a larger treatise intended for those who 
cultivate plants upon a more extended scale. Price, post- 
paid, paper covers, 40 cents. 


| The Diseases of Sheep. 

By Henry Clock, V. S_ This volume fully explains and 
describes the proper remedies to prevent and Cure the 
Diseases of Sheep, with an essay on Cattle Epidemics. 
— to the use of Farmers and Sheep- 
owne:s. oC. 


Butter and Butter Making. 
With the Best Methods for Producing and Marketing it. 
By Willis P. Hazard, President of the Chadd’s Ford 
Farmers’ Club, author of the ‘ Jersey, Alderney, and 
bye Cows,’’etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents 


Silk Culture. 


A Handbook for Silk-Growers. By Mrs. C. E. Bamford. 


CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Mulberry.—II. Gathering- 
the Leaves.—III. The Cvucoonery.—lV. Eggs of the 
Silk Worm Moth.—V. Feeding the Silk orms.—VI. 


Moulting.—VII. Spinning.—VIII. The Cocoons.—IX. 
The Moths of the Silk orm.—X. Varieties of Silk 
Worms.—XI. Diseases of the Silk Worm.—XII. Reeling. 
—XIII. Chemistry of Silk—XIV. Miscellaneous. Paper, 
12mo. Price, postpaid, 30c. 


American Bird Fancier. 

Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. This valuable and important little work tor all 
who are interested in the keeping of Sung Birds, has 
been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the —* All who own valuable birds, or 
wish to do so, will find the new Faucier indispensable. 
New. revised and enlarged edition. By D. J. Browne 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper cover, 50c. 


_ Canary Birds. 
| A Manual of useful and practical information for Bird- 
Keepers. 18mo. Paper cover, 50; cloth. 


| Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 

A practical treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information 

| on this impurtant sabject, by Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. 
M.S. Illustrated. Cluth, 12mo, 50 


Kalamazoo Celery. 
Its Cultivation and Secret of Success. By G. Bochove 
& Bro. Price 5€c. 


Vaughan’s Celery Compound. 
A Complete and Illustrated Treatise on Celery Culture. 
By J.C. Vaughan. Price, 50c. 


Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
This work contains Plain, Practical and Explicit D‘rec- 
tions in minute detail for the Cultivation and Manage 
‘ment of tne Crop, from the sowing of the seeds to the 
marketing of the product. By Francis Brill. Price, 20c. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we 
made by it. 


This work is written by a lady, and while containing 
many useful suggestions it has the interest of a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo, 30c. 


Mushroom Culture. 
Its Extension and Improvement. By W. Robinson, F. L. 
S. Illu trated. Cloth, 12mo, 50c. 


How to Plant and What to Do with the 


Crops. 

With other valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. CONTENTS: 
Times for Sowing Seeds; Covering Seeds; Field Crops; 
Garden or Vegetable Seeds Sweet Herbs, Etc.; Tree 
Seeds; Flower Seeds: Fruit Trees; Distances Apart for 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs; Profitable Farming; Green or 
Manuring Crops; Root Crops; Forage Plants; What to 
Do with the Crops; The Rotation of Crops; Varieties; 
Paper Covers, postpaid, 50c. 











Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 
By Prof. A. J. Cook. The name of the author is enough 
of itself to recommend any book to almost any people, 
but this one on Maple Sugaris written in Prof. Couks” 
happiest style. All the difficult points in regard to mak- 
ing the very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple 
Sugar are very fully explained. All receut inventions in 
pay cc methods of making this delicious product 
of the farm are fully described. Profusely illustrated, 40. 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods eee in England and France. B 
James Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. S. Wit 
Translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s Essay on Asparagus, and 
articulars of the Seven Years’ Competition Instituted 
or its Improvement, 50c. 


The A B C of Potato Culture. 
By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest quan- 
tities and in the finest qualities with the least expendi- 
ture of time and labor; carefully considering all the 
latest improvements in this branch of agriculture up to 
the present date, 50c. 


Strawberry Culturist. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the History, Sexuality, 
Field and Garden Culture of Strawberries, Forcing or 
Pot Culture, How to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, and 
all information necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries together with a description of 
new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated. Flexible Cloth, 12mo. Price, 25c. 


Canning and Preserving. 

By Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer. This work is the result of carefut 
ractice in teaching beginners how to can and preserve 
ruits and vegetables; also the best methods of makin 

marmalades, fruit, butter and jellies, drying fruits an 

making sirups and catsups, pickling, favored vinegars, 

drying herbs, etc., 40, 


Twenty-five Cent Dinners for Families of 


Six. 

Miss Corson undertakes to show that a good dinner can 
be made for twenty-five cents, not only for one person, 
but for afamily of six, comprising the two parents and 
four children of the usual ages and appetites. We can 
commend this work to every family, especially to farmers” 
families, who will find here the methods of cooking the 
articles of food furnished by the farm in a variety of 
acceptable forms. By Miss Juliet Corson. Superinten- 
dent of the New York Cooking School. Paper covers. 
Price, postpaid, 25c. 


How to Make Candy. 


A Manual of Plain Directions. Paper cover, 12mo, 50c. 
Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. 


Compiled from the New Edition of Stonehenge’s Dogs 
of the British Islands. Adopted by the Westminister 
and other Kennel Clubs. Paper, 50c. 


Hints on Cheese Making. 


For the Dairyman, the Factoryman, and the Manufac- 
turer, By T. D. Curtis. Price, 75. 


House and Pet Dogs. 


Their Selection, Cure and Training. Paper, 50c. 


Concerning Lawn Planting. 
By Calvert Vaux aud Samuel Parsons, Jr. The brief 
essays emoraced in this pampblet have been prepared 
with a view of advancing the standard of Landscape 
—— in the United States. Paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 


Ville’s High Farming Without Manure. 


By M. Geurge Ville. Paper cover, 12mo, 25c. 


Duck Culture. 


Natural and Artificial. By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
trated. Paper, 50c. 


Jones’s Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 


Uses. 

A practical Bobk, mig beginner how to raise 
ood crops of Peanuts. By B W. Jones, Surry Co., Va., 
‘aper Cover, 50c. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bom- 
mer. Paper, 25c. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 
A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms 
on a Small or Large Scale. Lllustrated. 12mo. Clotb 
cover, 50c. 
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HOUSE PLANS. 


Cottages ; 


or, Hints on Economical Building, Containing 24 
nage of Medium and Low Cost Houses, contributed 
y different New York Architects, together with 
descriptive letter-press, giving Practical Hints on 
Economical Building and a chapter on the Water 
Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heat and Ventilation 
and other Sanitary Questions ——eg | to Country 
Houses. By Wm. Paut GERHARD. ompiled and 
Edited by A, W.. Brunner, Architect. One 8vo 
volume, Cloth. Price..cccsoccocsccccsccccece o000+$%.00 


interior Wood-work of Houses of 


Moderate Cost.—Two China Closets; Details 
of China Closet; An Angle Fire-place and Parlor 
Mantel, with Details; Book-shelves, with Details; 
Staircase and Screen, with Details; Two Bedroom 
Mantels, with Details; Entrance Halland Staircase; 
Details of Entrance Halland Staircase; Bath-room, 
with Details; Hall Fire-place, with Details; Libra 
Book-shelves, with Details; Dining-room Mantel, 
with Details. One paper portfolio, r2 plates. 


TICE... +eeece0e SCCHHHSH ESET EOLOECESES SER EECEETOe 


City Houses, 


The designs here presented were many of them the 
result of a competition, and show a large number of 
plans and many excellentfronts. One paper portfolio, 
y2 plates. Pric€....e+ees Oe cccceccescccceccccoccs $1.00 


Houses, Low Cost. 











Including Prize Designs, with Elevations, Plans, 
Details, Specifications, Bills of Materials and Estimates 
of Cost. 12 large (11x14) Plates of Practical Designs, 
costing from $500 to $3,000. Pric€....+seeseceee. $1.00 


Notes on the Art of House Planning. 


By C. Francis Ossorne, Architect, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, Cornell University. One 
volume, z2mo, cloth. Price........scsccccccesces $1.00 


Houses from $500 te $2,500. 


Giving Perspectives, Elevations and Plans, with 
gy ops Bills of Materials and Estimates of 
ost. One paper portfolio, 12 plates. Price, post- 
° 1,00 


The Suburban Cottage : 


Its Design and Construction. By W. B. Tutuitt, 
Architect. One 8vo volume, cloth, 117 illustrations. 
Contents: Chap. I.—The Plan; its Designs and 





Requirements. Chap. II.—Elevations. Chap.III.— 
Masonry and Brick-work. Chap. IV.—Framing. 
Chap. V.—The_ Roof. Chap. VI.—General Details. 
Chap. VII.—Plastering. Chap. re ee 

1.50 


MASONRY AND PLASTERING. 
Cameron’s Plasterers’ Manual, 


By K. Cameron, Containing accurate descriptions 
and illustrations of Tools and Materials used in 
Plastering; description of the appearance and action 
of every variety of Lime and Cement; instructions 
for making all kinds of Mortar; instructions for doing 
all kinds of Plainand Ornamental Plastering; Cistern 
Building; form of Contract; useful Tables; many im- 
portant Receipts, etc. 12mo,cloth. Price...... 75 cts. 


Powell’s Foundations and Foundation 


Walls,—Pile nia Building Stones and Brick. 
By Geo. T. Powe.t, Architect and Civil Engineer, 
N. Y. Illustrations of Foundations, Pier and Wall 
Constructions, Mortars, Limes, Cements, Concretes, 
Stuccos, etc. 6oillustrations. To which is added a 
Treatise on Foundations, with practical illustrations 
of the Method of Isolated Piers, as followed in Chi- 
cago. By Freperick_ Baumann, Architect. One 
volume, 8vo, cloth. (Second Revised Edition.) Just 
PARROT: © POOP, .csoksnd so wesbacuoananes vans 1012200 


STORES. 
Store Fronts and Interior Details, 


13 plates and Descriptive Letter-press. Price, $1.00 


Store Fittings, 


Counter and Showcase, with Plate Details; De- 
tached Case, with Details; Wall-shelving, with 
Details; Telephone Case, with Details; Counter for 
Druggist, with Details; Wall Cases, with Details; 
Two Counters, with Details; Two Detached Cases, 
with Details; Prescription Counter, with Details; 
Perfumery Case, with Details; Wall-shelving, with 
Details; Cashier’s Desk, with Details. 
portfolio, 12 plateS. Pric€..ccccessee seevvesees 


PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. 
Ames’ Alphabets, 


(Fourth Revised Edition.) Adapted to the use of 
rtists, Sign Paint- 


$1.00 


Architects, Engravers, Engineers, 
ers, Draughtsmen, etc. i 
with especial reference to the wants of Architects, 
Sign Painters and Draughtsmen, Architects will find 
examples of the most common words in use on their 
drawings, so that if desired they may be transferred 
directly to their drawings, ‘* with instructions in re- 
gard to tracing and transferring, and the preparation 
of India Ink.” This will be especially valuable to 
architectural students and amateurs. 
will find fancy and shaded letters especially adapted 
to their wants, while every alphabet in the book will 
be found suggestive. One oblong volume, thirty- 
three 7x11 well-filled plates handsomely bound in 
CIO, PXICRctiewccciscnccccescesedeesesenasecces $1.50 


Camp’s Draughtsman’s Manual; 


or, How CanI Learn Architecture? By F. T. Camp. 
Containing Hints to Inquirers and Directions in 
Draughtsmanship. Contents: Introduction; Pre- 
liminary Words; Draughtsman’s Outfit; Technics of 
Planning; Gemeral Remarks on Planning; General 
Remarks on Exteriors; Drawing the Plan; Using the 
Instruments; Designing the Elevations; Tracing and 
Inking; Proportion of Rooms. New, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, One small volume, cloth. 


A Practical Book on Perspective, 


Architectural Perspective for Beginners. By F. A. 
Wricut, Architect. Containing 11 large plates, and 
full descriptive letter-press, One large quarto (page 
the size of BuipiNnGc), handsomely bound in cloth. 
os ee eee pbbbbene. can Soabeuseenewse aes eee 


Perspective, 


(Just out.) By A.L. Cone. A Series of Practical 
Lessons beginning with Elementary Principles and 


Carrying the Student through a Thorough Course in 
Perspective. 33 illustrations. One i1zmo volume, 
GAO MOPS 565 cccakakancuwbsecUdsunbpoosnsseee $2.00 


Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Archi. 


tectural Drawing; or, How to Make the 
Working Drawings for Buildings. By Wm. B. Tut- 
HILL, A. M., Architect. sth edition, 44 pages descrip- 
tive letter-press, illustrated by 33 full-page plates (one 
in colors) and 33 wood cuts, showing methods of con- 
struction arid representation. One large 8vo volume, 
Oblong, cloth. Price ssscsssssss.cevceerevsee ee S2.50 


One paper | 


This work has been prepared | 


Sign painters | 


‘SANITATION. 
Improved Plumbing Appliances, 


_ By J. Pickerinc Putnam, Architect. This work 
was printed in serial form in BuiLpinc, and has 
since then been carefully revised and brought out in 
book form, as being worthy of more permanent form. 
With 91 illustrations. One octavo volume, cloth. 

oe Saye ree reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 


Gerhard’s Drainage and Sewerage of 


Dwellings. 302 pages and 282 illustrations, One 
RO WGUIRG, FORCE. ceSacs: os5eccnsssnbensewe ce 1.5@ 


STABLES AND- OUTBUILDINGS. 
Stables, Outbuildings, Fences and 


Miscellaneous Details,—Containing 24 plates, 
showing 16 Plans, Elevations and Views of Stables, 
several Outbuildings and Fences, and over 100 Mis- 
cellaneous Details. Also Summer Houses, Seaside 
Cottages, Boat-houses, Street View of Twelve Dwell- 
ings, etc. Elevations and plans to Scale, Price..$2.50 


Stables, 


Containing z2 plates of Stables suitable for Village 
Lots, ranging in cost from $300 upward. Price...$z.00 


Outbuildings, 


Containing 12 plates of Designs of Small Stables, 
Summer Houses, Pavilions, Privies, Fences, Gates, 
eit TERNS Sec miu aes ccae sak enacceees scene 200 $T.00 


PAINTING. 
| Modern House-Painting. 


(Second Edition.) By Rossirer & Wricut. The 
First Edition of this Book wasa pioneer in the field, 
and few architectural books have met with so ready 
sale or such hearty approval as it met with on its 
| publication. On bringing out a Second Edition it 
| was decided to revise the plates, and in some cases 
substitute new ones, which required a very general 
revision of the text, and as now presented it is largely 
anew book, One oblong quarto volume. 

PRICG. senbvenseeucenebiesnt reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 


‘A Practical Manual of House-Painting, 


Graining, Marbling and Sign-Writing. 
By Extis A. Davipson. Containing full information 
on the P-ocesses of House-painting in Oil and Dis- 
.¢ Formation of Letters and Practice of 








| temper, 


ll | porinlgery the Principles of Decorative Art, a 
e 


| Course of mentary Drawing for House-painters, 
Writers, etc., and a collection of useful Receipts. 
With 9 colored illustrations of Woods and Marbles, 
and numerous wood engravings. 12mo, cloth. 

Price., teeeree POPP O Oe reer reer eeerEee® 0000000 ¥e00se3i00 


CARPENTRY. 
Gould’s Carpenters’ and Builders’ 


Assistant and Wood-workers’ Guide.— 
Rv L. D. Goutp, Architect and Practical Builder. 
(Sixth Revised Edition.) Containing 36 Plates, fully 
.escribed; also Tables of the Strength of Materials, 
Length of Braces where the Run is given, and Length 
of Run where the Brace is given, Technical Terms 
used by Carpenters, etc. This work is intended to 
combine all the crags a the workman requires to 
construct any design in Carpentry by an_ easy system 
of lines. 8vo volume, bound in cloth. Price....$2.50 


Monckton’s Practical Geometry, 


42 full-page plates. One z2mo volume, cloth. 
PUM ioib oes srcsastusssiucssnvesesssons Sobeseces $1.00 


Brown’s Building Table and Estimate 


Book.—By a Practical Mechanic. For Carpenters, 
Builders and Lumbermen, One 8vo volume, sloth, 


| 152pages, Se erececenonce e000 eee Ple5@ 
® Or, The Science and 


Carpentry Made Easy; 9, tbs, Serence ana 


New and Improved System. With Specific Instruc- 
tions for Building Balloon Frames, Barn Frames, Mill 
Frames, Warehouses. Church Spires, ete. Comprising 
also a System of Bridge Building,with Bills, Estimate 
of Cost, and valuable Tables. Illustrated by 44 plates, 
comprising nearly 200 figures. By William E, Bell, 
Architect and Practical Builder, 8vo, $5.00. 
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Beautifying Country Homes. 


A Handbook of Landscape Gardening. By J. Weidenmann. 
A SPLENDID QUARTO VOLUME. 





_ This is the most elegant and useful work on the subjec ever issued in this country. It is beautifully illustrated 
with numercus fine wood engravings, and with 17 full-page and 7 double page colored lithographs of places already im- 
proved. It contains general directions for Jawus, roads and drives, walks, hedges, trees and shrubs, gardens, ornament- 
al grounds, hints on burial lots, ete.. ete. The beautifully colored plans of improved places are,accompanied by de- 
scriptions xiving the names and position of the various trees and shrubs employed in planting, thus providing a com- 


ple:e planting map. 
Cloth, 4to. Reduced from $15 to $10. 


b Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained, 


Combining the Results of Fifty Years’ Experience with the Latest Discoveries and Inventions, 
and Presenting the Most Approved Methods, forming 


A. Complete Guide to Successful Bee-Culture. 
By L. C. ROOT, Apiarian. 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


When the first work of Mr. Quinby appeared, in 1866, it marked a great advance in the literature of the Apiary, and 
it once became the standard authority. Very soon after its issue, the process of extracting honey was introduced, and 
almost revolutionized the practice of bee-keeping; this had hardly become an established success when comb-founda- 
tion demanded attention, and required other modifications of former methods. These great improvements were tested. 
simplified, and adopted by Mr. Quinby, and witha view to present these and other new methods, he was planning a new 
volume when his sudden death occurred at the age of 65. Thus was arrested a career of nearly half a century, during 
which he had devoted himselfto the improvement and development of bee culture, all of the fruits of which, in discov- 
eriesand inventions, were freely given to his fellow-laborers and the public. 

Though Mr. Quinby was prevented from preparing his contemplated new work, the results of his later years of labor 
are notlost. The work fell to the hands of Mr. L. C. Root, his son-in-law, as well as his business associate for many 
years. That Mr. Root is favorably known as av Apiarian is shown by the fact that he was, for many years President of 
the Bee-keepers’ Association, and he now properly succeeds Mr. Quinby in literature as well as in business. Indeed, it 
is fortunate that the unfinisned task of Mr. Quinby has fallen into the hands of one who was so familiar with his meth- 
ods and thought; while he presents Mr. Quinby’s later views, as none other could have done, he greatly increases the 
value of the work by adding largely from the results of his own extended experience. It has not been found practicable 
to indicate whichof the new matter is by Mr. Quinby or which by Mr. Root, as the record is often of their united ex- 
perience; both being more desirous of establishing useful facts than of claiming the credit of their discovery. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and Their Profitable Management. 


A most profusely illustrated volume of everything pertaining to the successful raising of Poultry—equally valuable 
to the amateur fancier, the professional brooder or the farmer. A thoroughly practical work—embodying the experi- 
ences and practices of the most prominent and successful poultry raisers—which has at once becom \ the recognized 


authority. 
It 1s a substantially bound volume of 259 pages and over 100 illustrations. The teachings of the work are not ofa 


locak character, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as well as to the more experienced poul- 
tryman, it is of inestimable value, whatever the objects may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or market fowls. 
The chapter on artificial incubatiou alone is worth many times the price of the book to any one engaged in poultry rais- 
ing as a business. 

~ CONTENTS: Poultry Raising—General Poultry Houses—Special Purpose Poultry Houses—Poultry House Conven- 
iences—Natural Jncubation—Care of Chickens—Coops—Artificial Incubation—Preparing for Market—Caponizing—Poul- 
try Keeping as a Business—Hints About Management—Popular Breeds—Diseases of Poultry—Parasites Upon Poultry— 
Raising Turkeys—Raising Geese —Raising Ducks—Ornamental Poultry—Theory and Practice. 


Bound in Cloth, Gold and Colors. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Draining for Profit and Draining for Health. 


By GEORGE E. WARING, JR, Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


With Nearly Fifty Illustrations. 

ConrEents—Land to be Drained; How Drains Act; How to Make Drains; How to Take Care of 
Drains; What Draining Costs; Will It Pay? How to Make Tiles; Reclaiming Salt Marshes; House 
and Town Drainage. ; : 

He (the author) deseribes the action of draining upon the soil, the construction of single drains and 
systems of drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the making of tiles, and the reclaiming 
of Salt Marshes, treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and cluses with a chapter which should be widely 
read on house drainage and town sewerage in their relations to the public health.—[ Portland (Me.) Press. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. P 
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The American Cattle Doctor, 


[OCcTAVO.} 


A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE 
DISEASES OF 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE, 


Including every Disease peculiar to America, and embracing 
all the latest information on the Cattle Plaque and 
Trichina; containing also a Guide to Symptoms, 

a Table of Weights and Measures, and a 
list of Valuable Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V. S., 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in England 
and the United States, and Author of the “‘Amer- 
ican Reform Horse Book.” 


The Work is comprised in Three Graad Divisions, 
each one full and Complete, 


I.—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 


Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

_ The proper care and management of cattle during calv- 
ing are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division wilt be found, in full. the History, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 


Beginning with @ most valuable chapter on the Jm- 
provements of our Breeds of Sheep. Sch diseases as Rot, 
Yellows, Foot-rot, Grubs, ete., are fully treated. 


IIf.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 


Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases 
of this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, 
and Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of 
American farmers are largely interested in the most re- 
liable treatment of that scourge among hogs—HoG CHOL- 
ERA. After years of practice in Mlinois, the author con- 
fideutly presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, 
as the most successful oue yet discovered, and it is so 
simple as to be within easy reach of all. 


3% PAGES, OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, 
CLOTH BINDING, FULL GILT BACK, POSTPA!D, $2.50. 


—_—~<--__- 


THE ae HORSE 


8 
[ocTavo.] 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every Dis 
ease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases peculiar 
to America, and which are not treated of in works based 
upon the English works of Youatt, Mason, and others. 
Embracing also full details of Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD. 


Veternnary Surgeon,“ Author of Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, 
and for over twenty five years a Regu- 
lar Practicing Veterinarian. 


This is a fresh book, the result of alifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year 
by the reckless,unnatural, unscientific, and cruel modes of 
treatment which were so generally practiced upon the 
Horse. Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, 
and giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the 
day (and we are sorry to say such practices stil) fina 
learned (?) advocates even in our day), and the resuit was 
that they filled more than they cured. Actuated bv a‘lauda.- 
ble desire to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic 
practice,” Dr. Dadd adopted aud strenuously advocated 
the REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE, which, under the 
guidance of such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, 
an@é others, rose rapidly into popular favor in human prac- 
tice. and demonstrated bevond.a doubt that Nature’s 2 eme- 
diesare the most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd's 
success that he became widely known, and it Wasno un- 
usualthing for him to be.sent for, hundreds of miles. to 
attend valuable horses. His career as a practicing Veteri 
nary Surgeon has been one of rare success, and deeming 
it his duty to spread abroad among his countrymen @ 
knowledge of Reform Principles, as applied to the Horse. 
he has prepared this work, and asks that it be candidly ex- 
amined. Being a thoroughly American Work, it quotes 
foreign authors very little. It aims to treat fullv and 
plainly, on rational principles, every ill that Horsefiesh is 
heir to, including those complaints peculiar to this coun- 
try, and which have hitherto been but very imperfectly 
treated of by authors aspiring to be educators of the public 
on Veterinary Science. 


442 PAGES, OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, 


CLOTH BINDING, FULL GILT BACK, POSTPAID, $2.50 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 
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RUCK-FARMING 
AT THE SOUTH, 


A Guide to the Raising of Vegetables 
for the Northern Market. 
By Dr. A. OEMLER. 


President of the Chatham Co., Georgia, Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers’ Association. 

Being a comparatively new industry, truck-farming, as 
followed at the South, differs from the same pursuit at the 
North in many important particulars, largely due to ditfer- 
ence in soilaud season, a knowl dge of which is essential 
tothe success of whoever would engage init Heretofore, 
there has beep no work on truck-farming at the South,and 
it is fortunate that the pioneer work in this branch of lit- 
erature should come from one who can give the results 
of over a quarter of a century’s experience Dr. A. Oemler, 
the author, is president of the Chatham County, Gvorgia, 
Fruitand Vegetable Growers’ Association, «nd cultivates 
crops fer Northern markets on Wilmington Island, one of 
the ‘Sea Island»” just off the coast of Georgia. 

Full cultural directions are given, and what is very im- 
portant, tbe methods of packing the produee for different 
markets. The work throuvhout gives evidence that the 
author is not only a practical cultivator, but that he is an 
enthusiast who loves his occupation. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


> >—— 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 


Giving Full Instructions from Starting the 
Plants to Harvesting and Storing the Crop. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON THE CHINESE YAM. 
By JAMES FITZ. 
AUTHOR OF “SOUTHERN APPLE 
PEACH CULTURIST.” 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


WHEAT CULTURE. 


How to Double the Yield and Increase the 
Profits. 


By D. S. CURTISS, Washington, D. C. 


CONTENTS: 1.—Wheat Culture. II.—The Wheat Plant. 
III.—Huw to Obtain a Large Yield. IV.—Requisites to 
a large yield. V.—Planting or Sowing Wheat. VI.—Im- 
portance of the Wheat Crop. VIL—Flour the Form in 
which to sel! Wheat. VIII.—Varieties Most Grown in the 
United States. IX.—Green Manuring and Plowing. X.— 
Recapitulation of Operations. XI.—Etample of Successful 
Wheat Culture. XII.—Extracts from Letters. XIII.—Dis- 
eases and Insects. XIV.—Improved Machinery and Im- 
plements. XV.—Analrsis of Wheat and Straw. XVI.— 
Conclusion. 


Illustrated. 


KESWICK, VA., AND 


P rice, paper covers, postpaid, 50c 


ee 


Broom-Corn and Brooms, 


A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and 
Making Brooms on a Small or 
Large Scale, 


Written and Compiled by the Editors of the 
American Agriculturist. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction. Broom-Corn and its varieties. Descrip- 
tion of the Plant. Introduction and Extent of Culture. 
Secondary Products, Seed, Fodder, and Stalks. Cultiva- 
tion, the Land. Rotation. Manuring. Hills or Drills. 
Quantity of Seed tothe Acre. Time of Planting. Cultt- 
vating. Implements. Thinning. Time for Harvesting, 
Harvesting Dwarf Corn. Lopping. Bending or Breaking- 
Crooked Brush. Tabling. Cutting. Preparing for Mar- 
ket. Curing the Brush. Scraping or Removal of the Seed. 
Assorting the Bruch. Drying or Curing House. Racks for 
Drying. Curing. Curing and Handling the Crop on the 
Large Scale. Baling. The Press. Marketing. Commis- 
sionsand Charges. Profits of the Crop. General Conclu- 
sions. Growing on the Large Scale. What a Retired 
Grower Says. Making Brooms. Homemade Brooms. 
Homemade Brooms. another Method. Makin Brooms by 
Machinery. Extent of the Manufacture. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Silos, Ensilage and Silage, 
A Practical Treatise on the 


ENSILAGE OF FODDER CORN, 


By MANLY MILES, M. D., F. R. M. S. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS—First Principles — Historical — Silos for 
Storing Grain—Silos for Preserviug Green Fodder for 
Fermentation._The Silo—How to Build a Silo—Fodder 
— for Ensilage—Filling the Silo—Ensilage and Farm 
Sconomy. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Domesticated Trout. 


HOW TO BREED AND GROW THEM. 


By LIVINGSTON STONE, United States 
Deputy Fish Commissioner, 





In the preparation of this volume, the author 
unites excellent practical sense with unusual skill 
in literary composition, He writes with the enthu- 
siasm of an amateur who has gained signal success 
in a favorite specialty, but at the same time with a 
business-like directness and point, as if the culture 
of fish had been the occupation of his life. The 
subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving 
no detail of interest to the reader untouched, and 
presenting a great amount of novel information in 
anexplicitform. To all breeders of trout this book 
is indispensable. 


Illustrated, 16mo, price, postpaid, $2.50. 


oe ——- 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
A Valuable Book for Every Owner of a Dog. 


The Dogs 


——pi 
GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health 
and Disease, comprisiug all the essential parts of the two 
Standard Works on the Dog by STONEHENGE. Thereby 
furnishing what once cost $11.25 for $2. It describes the 
best Game and Hunting in America. Gives names of 
Prize Winners in Dog Shows down to 1888. Contains over 
One Aundred Beautiful Engravings embracing most noted 
Dogs in both Continents. aking together, with chapters 
by American writers, the most complete Dog Book ever 
published. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


_—— 


The Practical Rabbit Keeper. 


By CUNICULUS. Illustrated. 


A comprehensive work on keeping and raising Rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit has long been in demand, 
The author of this work has made a special study of this 
subject in all parts of the world, and has here given the 
results of his experience in a plain, practical style, readily 
understood by the beginner, and of great value to those 
who have already given attention to this subject. The 
work is abundantly illustrated with all the various Courts, 
Warrens, Hutches, Fencing, etc., and also with excellent 
portraits of the most important species of Rabbits 
throughout the world. The aye go ae are devoted 
to Rabbit Courts, Rabbitries and Hutches; Selection of 
Stock; Management of the Rabbitry; Food and Feeding; 
Breeding; Exhibiting Rabbits; Description of all the 
Different Kinds «of Rabbits; Profits in Rabbit Raising and 
Rabbit Farms; Killing Rabbits, and Curing tne Skins; 
and Di eases and Ailments and Their Treatment. 


12mo, price, postpaid, $1.50. 





The SHEPHERD'S MANUAL, 


A Practical Treatise on Sheep. 
Designed especially for American Shepherds. 
By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 








- Practical Forestry. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting and Cul- 
tivation, with a Description and the Botanical 
and Popular Names of all tne Indigenous Trees 
of the United States, both Evergreen and De- 
ciduous, with Notes on a large Number of the 
most Valuable Exotic Species. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of the ‘‘Strawberry Culturist,” “Grape 
Culturist,” “‘Small Fruit Culturist,” 
etec., ete. Illustrated. 


In his Preface, the author says: “Many atime during my 
life have I felt the need of some one volume of moderate 
size containing the names anddescriptions, however brief 
the latrer might be, of all the trees indigenous to the 
United States. Having waited in vain for the appearance 
of such a book, I have attempted to write one myself, with 
the hope that it will be ofservice, not only to those who 
may (d sire to raise forest trees for pleasure or profit, but 
to others, who like the author, may occasionally visit 
different parts of the country, and need some such guide 
that will help them to call to min‘! the names, as well as 
to assist in identifying the different species to be found in 
ourforests. [have written st for those who are not sup. 
posed to have given the subject of forestry any special 
attention, and for this reason purposely avoided using any 
greater number of scientific and unfamiliar terms than 
was actually necessary in describing the various species 
and varieties. Furthermore, at the suggestion of the pub- 
lishers, I have been as brief as possible in order to makea 
book that can be sold at a price within the means of all, 
and one that will not even deter ithe summer tourist, who 
is about to spend a few days or weeks in the country, from 
dropping a copy into his gripsack before leaving home.” 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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The Orchid Grower’s Manual, 


Sixth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 


By Benjamin Samue! Williams, F. L.S., F. R. H.S. 
AUTHOR OF 


“Choice Stove and Greenhouse Flowering Plants,” 
**Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ornamental- 
Leaved Plants,’’ etc. 


This popular work has been entirely remodeled 
and revised up to the present time, and has been en- 
larged to 659 pages. It contains descriptions of up- 
ward of 1470species and varieties of Orchid-aceous 
plants, together with 478 synonyms; also author- 
ities for the names, the families to which the vari- 
ous genera belong, the flowering period, native coun- 
try, and references to figures. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH A LARGE NUMBER OF 
PAGE AND DOUBLE PAGE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 
TOGETHER WITH BLOCKS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF TYPES OF THE VARIOUS GENERA. 


Price, postpaid, $7.00. 





THE COMPLETE 


Carriage and Wagon Painter. 


This is a work of nearly 200 pages which gives, in plain 
language, detailed directions for painting carriages, wag- 
ons, and sleighs, besides full instruction in all the various 
branches, including lettering, scrolling, ornamenting 
striping, varnishing and coloring, with numerous recipes 
for mixing colors. It contains nearly 200 illustrations, 
This is without doubt the most complete work of the kind 
ever issued. It contains information of value to the ex 
pert painter, and is indispensable to those whose oppur. 
tunities for learning the business have been limited. This 
book will be found valuable to all, and especially to those 
who do their pwn painting. Hlustrations are given of a 
variety of monograms. 


PRICE $1.00. 





A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 


House Painting, Graining, Marbling, and 
Sign-Writing. 


Containing full information on the processes of House- 
Painting in Oil and Distemper, the Formation of Letters 
and Practice of Sign-Writing, the Principles of Decora- 
tive Art, a Course of Elementary Drawing for House 
Painters, Writers, etc., and a Collection of Useful Re- 
ceints. With nine colored illustrations of Woods and 
Marbles, and numerous wood engravings. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. 


394 pp. 12mo. %3.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books... 
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“HOW THE FARM PAYS.” 


This new Book of the Farm was written by William Crozier of Newport, L. I., and Peter Henderson of Jersey City, 
N. J., at the Farm of Mr. Crozier in 1884. Mr. Crozier is an acknowledged authority on all_matters pertaining to the 
farm, while Mr. Henderson’s fame in everything relating to the garden is world-wide. Both Mr. Crozier and Mr. 
Henderson have been eminently successful as practical farmers and gardeners; both are self-made men, having risen 
from the ranks to their present position by their own individual exertions. “HOW THE FARM PAYS” is written 
in that plain and easy-to-be-understood language that characterizes all Mr. Henderson’s writings. Everything pertain- 
ing to scientific or abstruse subjects has been ignored, the authors well-knowing that not one farmer in a thousand 
understands or cares for such matters, the information always wanted being the most direct means to the end desired, 
which is to make the work of the farm pay, which the so-called scientific farmer rarely does. This is perhaps the 
first book of the kind ever written by two men while practically engaged in the work which, to both, has been such a 
continued success—hence, when they tell the young men about to engage in rural affairs how best to make such work 


profitable, they certainly must be well fitted to do so. 


Profusely Illustrated. 400 Pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


GARDEN AND FARM TOPICS. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


GIVES SPECIAL INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


Popular Bulbs and their Culture—Window Gardening—Basket Plants—Care of Plants in Rooms—Propagation of 
Plants by Cuttings, Layers, Divisions and Seed. ; 
Rose Growing in Winter—Greenhouse Strnctures and Modes of Heating—Formation and Renovation of Lawns. 
Onion Growing for Market—How to Grow Cauliflower for Market, early and late—Growing and Preserving Celery 
for Winter—Strawberry Culture—Root Crops for Farm Stock—Culture of Alfalfa and Lucern—Manures and their 
Modes of Application—Market Gardening around New York 
The Use of tl 
ture—Draining. 





Fully Illustrated. 244 Pages. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Choice Stove and Greenhouse Flowering 
AND ORNAMENTAL LEAVED PLANTS, 


VOL. I, THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 


With Numerous Illustrations on Wood. 


By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS, F.L.S.,F.R.H.S. 


This work is entirely revised up to the present time. It is copiously illustrated with seventeen page 
and thirty-two double-page engravings on wood, and comprises descriptions of upward of thirteen hun- 
dred species and varieties of stove and greenhouse _——_ together with chapters containing full direc- 
tions and plans for the erection of plant stoves and greenhouses; also plain and practical instructions 
relating to the culture of the same, including potting, propagation, remarks on fertilization, ventilation, 
shading, and watering. Vol. II, profusely illustrated with engravings on wood, containing descriptions 
of upward of eight hundred species and varieties with full directions and plans for the erection of plant 
houses especially adapted for this class of plants, greenhouses and conservatories, 


2 Volumes. Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


The Propagation of Plants. 


Describing the Processes of Hybridizing and Crossing Species and Varieties, and also of 
the many Different Modes by which Cultivated Plants may be 
Propagated and Multiplied. 
Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 
iS. Abd aateaarvy 3 Se eer asa ee 
Author of “The Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” etc. 


We have various horticultural works which give the methods of propagating the plants of which they treat, but this 
is the first work, in this country, at least, iu which all the methods of propagation are described, and their adaptability 
to different plants pointed out. In this, as in Mr. Fuller’s former works, the reader is impressed with its eminently 
practical character, and feels at once that here is one who describes what he has done and seen. While most of the 
operations of the propagator are mechanical, they will be all the better performed if he has some knowledge of plant- 
structure and plant-life. These will be found especially useful in enabling the propagator to ascertain the reason of 
failures, and to learn how toavoidthem. Take, for example, the > Smypaeag of hybridizing and crossing (the same in 
their methods), the general structure of flowers is — and the parts of the flower and their offices are pointed 
ont. All that is positively known of the act of fertilization is clearly stated, and the operator can act intelligently. The 
production of new varieties, whether of fruits, flowers or vegetables, by hybridizing and crossing, present_a most at- 
tractive field tothe amateur cultivator, who has generally felt that this was sometbing above his reach. With the aia 
of this work he will learn that it is a very simple process, if he follows the directions and observes the precautions here 
plainly given. The various methods by which plants are multiplied, such as cuttings of various kinds, by budding and 
grafting, by layering and division, are all clearly given, and illustrated by engravings. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


LANDSCAPE CGARDENINC. 


By EDWARD KEMP. 


Or, How to Lay Out a Garden. Intended as a general guide in choosing. forming, or improving an estate (from a 
quarter of an acre to a hundred acres in extent), with reference to both design and execution. With numerous fine 


wood engravings. 
12mo, Cloth, $2.50. 











1e Feet in Seed Sowing and Planting—Popular Errors and Scientific Dogmas—Humbugs in Horticul- | 








SILK GULTURE, 
A Handbook for Silk-Growers, 


By MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 


CONTENT 3—Cuiapter I—The Mulberry. Il—Gathering 
the Leaves. III—The Cocoonery. IV—Eggs of the Silk 
Worm Moth. V—Feeding the Silk Worms. VI—Moulting. 
VIL.—Spinning. VII[—The Cocoons. IX—The Moths of 
the Silk Worm. X—Varieties of Silk Worms. XI—Dis- 
eases of the Silk Worm. XII—Reeling. XIII—Chemistry 
of Silk. XIV—Miscellaneous. 


Paper, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 30 cents. 


ee 


HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY, 


By T. GREINER. 


This new work, written by one of the most experienced 
and skillful horticulturists in the country, embodies a 
vast amount of practical and useful information. It is not 
a compilation from other writiags, but is an entirely new 
and original work and treatise on “Gardening for Pleas- 
ure, Health, Profit, and Morality;’ Market Gardening; 
Farm Kitchen Gardening; Hints in Marketing; Manure 
and Fire Hot B2ds; Impiements; Cold Frames; Hot Beds; 
Vegetables and Forcing Houses; Drainage; Irrigation; 
Insects and Other Foes; Seed and Seed Sowing; Rotation 
of Crops; Thinning and Transplanting; Monthly Memo. 
randa, ete. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
the cultural directions of the various garden crops; how 
to grow them most easily and profitably, and descriptions 
of the leading varieties, accompanied by many illus 


; t 
+P? ions. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


The A BC of Potato Culture, 


By W. B. TERRY. 


How to grow them in the largest quantities and in the 
finest qualities with the least expenditure of time and 
abor; carefully considering all the latest improvements in 
this branch of agriculture up to the present date. Its prin- 
cipal chapters treat on Soils and their Preparation; Man- 
ures and their Application; When and how far Apart 
shallwe Plant; Shall we Plant Deep or Shallow; Shall we 
Plant in Hills or Drills; How to make the Drills and fill 
them; Selection and Care of Seed; Cutting Seed to One 
Eye; Planting Potatoes by Machinery; Harrowing after 
Plantlg; Cultivating and Hoeing; Handling the Bugs: 
The use of Bushel Boxes; A Top Box for the Wagon; 
Digging; Storing; What Varieties shall we Raise; Potato- 
growing as a Specialty; Best Rotation where Potatoes are 
made a Special Crop; and The Cost of Production and 


Profits. 





Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 
HOME DECORATION. 


Together With General Information 
for Sportsmen. 
BY JOSEPH H. BATTY, 


Taxidermist for the Hayden Expedition and other Govern- 
ment Surveys, and many of the leading Colleges and 
Museums in the United States. Author 
of ‘‘How to Hunt and Trap.” 


I25 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JOSEPH H. Batty, the author of this volume, has de- 
voted sixteen years of active life to the work of collecting 
and preserving animals, birds, fishes,ete. He was the Offi- 
cial Taxidermist of the Northern Boundary Survey, afid 
also of the United States Geological Survey, under Dr. 
Hayden, generally known as the Hayden Expedition. Mr. 
Batty has, likewise, been for many years Taxidermist for 
several of our leading Universities, Colleges, Museums, and 
Public Parks. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place. New York. 














BEST ATLAS IN THE WORLI 





FOR THE PRICE. 


130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES,——- 
——58 LARGE MAPS. 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CIVEN 


RICULTURIST. 





for aclub of 3 subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
of the Atlas alone $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR ONLY $1.75 2 'sears subscrptioto the Auriicay ‘Ace 


$3.00 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.75. 


Price 











The Atlas Gives the Population of Each State and Territory by the 
It Gives the Population of all Counties of the United States by the 
It Gives the Population of American Cities with over 5000 inhabitants by the 


PEERLESS” ATLAS OF THE WORELD 


> 


Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 





by 11 Tachag. 


Census of 1890 


Profusely Illustrated. 


The new edition for 1891 has been 
enlarged to make room for many fine 
pictures showing principal buildings 
and main points of interest in the 
large cities, industries of the various 
states and the Grand Mountain Scen- 
ery of the Far West. 


The ‘‘Peerless Atlas” 


for 1891 contains a number of New 
Maps, never before published. In 
both maps and statistical information 
it has been brought down to the latest 
date. Itisequalto any &%10 At- 
las as a reference book, being con- 
cisely arranged so that any subject 
‘may be found at once. When knowl- 
edge is so easily attained. there is no 
excuse for ignorance. To _ properly 
understand the news daily telegraphed 
from all parts of the earth, you must 
have at hand the latest edition of the 
“ Peerless Atlas of the World.” 


It Contains a General De- 
scription of the World, 


giving its physical features—form, 
density, temperature, motion, the sea- 
sons, Climatic conditions, winds and 
currents; distribution of land and 
water; heights of mountains and 
lengths of rivers; races of people and 
their religions; a historical chapter 
on polar explorations; also the most 
‘omplete list of nations ever publish- 
ed, giving their geographical location, 
— population and form of govern- 
ment. 





The Peerless Atlas Has Larger and Finer Maps than are 
Found in $5 and ro Atlases. 


The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat of each 
county. 

By the reference index, the counties and county 
seats may be readily found on the maps, without 
loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored. most of them in 
six colors. 

It contains Colored County Maps of all the States 
and Territories. 

All countries on the face of the earth are shown. 

Has the Latest Railroad Maps, and Rivers and 
Lakes are accurately located. 

All the Large Cities of the World are shown on 
the Maps. 

The Important Towns and most of the Villages of 
the United States are given on the maps. 

It gives a Classified List of all Nations of the Earth, 
with Form of Government, Geographical Loca- 
tion, Size and Population. 





Population of Each State in the Union for the Past 
50 Years. 

A Condensed History of Each State in the Union. 
Number of Miles of Railroad in Each State. 

The Peeuliarities of Soil and Climate, together 
with the Chief Productions, Principal Industries 
and Wealth of Each State. 

The Educational and Religious Interests of Each 
State. 

The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 
1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 

List of all the Presidents af the United States. 

The Agricultural Productions of the United States. 

The Mineral Products of the United States. 

The Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. 

And Much Other Information that Should be in 
Every Home, Store, Office and Counting- 
room. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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WHAT OUR 
Subscribers Say 


—OF THE— 


PEERLESS ATLAS, 


A very reliable work, the maps very clear. The 
historical, statistical, aud descriptive accounts are 
very plain and cvncise; also handy for reference. The 
census returns cannot but be of interest to all your 
readers.—Mrs. Albert L. Sanders, Bridgton, Maine. 

<—- 

It is certainly superior to many high-priced 
works on the same subject.—John J. Fisher, Crafton, Po 
ee 

It is handy, complete and gives a vast amount of 
information in a small compass. We are delighted 
with it.—Richard T. Jacob, Westport, Ky. 

=_- 

It fully equals expectatio s. Don’t know how it 
could be better; cer ainly not for the price asked for it. 
—W. I. Harvey, 15 years aschool trustee, Embreeville, Pa. 

an 

The surprise is that you can furnish so much infor- 
mation at so cheap a price. The Atlas was all that I 
had expected and mure.—T. E Hill, Prospect Park, Il. 

<> 

Am greatly pleased with it. I can safely say it ex- 
ceeds my expectations. I find the maps beauti- 
fully executed, equal toanything of the kind in high- 
er priced publications. I am unable to account for 
your ability to place so superior piece of workman- 
ship on the market at such a low figure. Such an 
Atlas is very valuab!ein every household in the land— 
John E. Watson, Louisville, Ky. 

po 

Am over and above pleased with it, and find ita book 
when once in anyone’s possession am at a loss 
without it. Mine is looked at in preference toany other 
book in the house, and by people who are hardly ever in- 
terested in any kine of a book.—Mrs. Charles R. Tilton, 
Hamilton, N. J. 

a 

Find it all you represent it to be, and more too; 
being the most complete Atlas and book of refer- 
ence in regard to matters in our own country, as well 
as the World in general that I ever saw.—J. Wilson 
Torbert, Rayville, N. Y. 

>_> 

In our house it ranks next to Webster’s Una- 
bridged. You have not overestimated its worth. It is 
all you represent and more too.—J. F. Hammar, 
Swaimpscott, Mass. 

—<-—_ 

Weare all delighted with the Atlas. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and far superior in every way to 
what I expected.—Mrs. L. Baker, Portsmouth, N. H. 

—_ 

Just what I have wanted for years, but did not feel 
able to pay ten or fifteen dollars for one, which I should 
have been obliged to have done to have gotten one as 
accurate in its Maps, ete. One of the most convenient 
and useful books that I have ever owned.—R. G. New- 
ton, Detroit, Mich. 

> 

The only wonder is how so much value can.be sent 
for so small a price.—A. C. Skinner, Youngstown, Ohio. 

ie 

Is much better than I expected it to be, and I would 
not take #10 for it if I could not get ano’ her.—Harry Hill, 
Havenna, Ill. 

oe 

I consider it a good investment at twice the cost. 
—D. G. Nees, Greenup, Ill. 

<— 

I consider it the most liberal premium sent out 
with any periodical. Would not part with it for less 
than &5.—John Dauton, Naples, N. Y. 

—— 

One of the most useful and intereresting books 

that I have in my library.—C. E. Wyman, Denver, Colo. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 
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Ns 456, FOUR-JOINT FISHING ROD AND OUTEIT 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 60 Cents Additional, 


This complete fisherman’s outfit consists of : No. 1. Four-Joint Rod—light, strong, and reliable, with reel-bands and 
butt-cap, suitable for trout, bass or pickerel fishing ; either trolling or sinking with live bait. The length of rod joints is 25 
inches ge eine | the rod when jointed 8 feet 4 inches long ; weight, 11 ounces. For all practical purposes this is equal to 
the costly fancy rods. 

No. ho One Fine Brass Reel—This is a perfect reei, works well, and when attached to the pole will wind any line 
In first-class style. 

No. 3. One Linen Trout Line—Strictly first-class, made in the most perfect manner, and the strongest trout line 
wade ; guaranteed to safely land the heaviest trout or fish of equal size. 

o. 4. One Linen Bass or Salmon Line—Of the same high standard, but larger, adapted for big fish like salmon 
or gamy fish like black bass. This line will land the biggest fish caught with bait and sinker, or trolling from boat. 

No. 5. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound ona block, ard good for every-day fishing after 
perch, catfish, sun-fish, 10ck-bass. etc. 

No One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, Bob and Sinker—This is a whole outfit in itself, com- 
prising a long and strong line with medium size hook attached and neat movable bob and sinker. With bait at hand and 
this line in his pocket the fisherman can start right in and try his luck. 

No. 7% One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks (assorted sizes)—These are the best grade of hooks, war- 
ranted strong, sharp in points and barbs,and handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring of the hook. 
With this set of hooks the fisherman can try his luck for any size, from minnows to weakfish. 

o. 8. Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of fly. They will draw trout from deep pools when the other flies fail. They are natura), brilliant 
in colors, strongly fastened around the hooks, and will give excellent satisfaction. i 

No. 9. One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best approved fly for black-bass fishing, and is the equal of the trout flies in excellence of material and artistic position. 

No. 10. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is of the best pattern and perfect in shape and color ; sure to raise and catch the fish. 

2 ae ie ei Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on Jong guts, and where fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used ; the gut cannot be severed 
and lands the fish every time. 

Here then is a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of $1.25. No excuse now ; the poorest boy or man can afford this complete assortment, and ought to keep his 
family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. As much sport can be had with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the quality of everything is as represented. 

Price of the complete outfit, $1.25. Sent by mail post-paid. 

For $2 we will send this outfit, post-paid, together with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The outfit and subscription sent to separate addressee if desired. 

We will send the outfit without rod for 50 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, for $1.60. 


No. 428. American Agriculturist Jack Knife. No. 69. “Relief” Fountain Pen. 
"a _ . Given for 1 New Subscriber, and 

















Given for 2 Subscribers. 


We offer this as the best low-priced Fountain Pen of any kind. It isa new top-feed- 
ing fountain pen, and is simple, practicable andserviceable, a perfect flexible shading pen 
for desk or pocket 








15 Cents Additional, 





Vin 





This pen is made on the best principles of the more expensive fountain pen now on 
=] the market and supplies a demand for a low-priced practical business pen. The fountain 
holder is of vulcanized rubber and holds ink sufficient to write 100 pages. It is fitted 
with a first class shading pen with smooth flexible points, and is perfectly simple in its 

5 sata inidia “ 3 sit adjustments. It has no slender, delicate parts to easily break or get out of order, and 

Our cut shows the exactsize. The blades are of the highest quality razor-stee!; every can be managed without any difficulty. Auy good fluid ink can be used in the pen. 

— - =e pegs agg ee 4 be good before ee Price of pen with Fountain Holder, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
i ce waeld be chede at BL, but we offer it for only 50 cents. postpaid, or with IST one year, $1.65. Extra pens to fit the holders, 15 cents per dozen. 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


THE CHICACO AIR RIFLE. 


“ Zoe For $2.25 we will send this Rifle and one copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Price Reduced QS y er one year. Given for a club of 6 subs:ribers at $1 each, or for 8 subscribers and 75 
S Ls 


$1.50 “4 The Greatest Rifle for the Price Ever Made, 


POST-PAID Shoots Regular Air-Gun Darts and Bullets. 


It will shoot a common ‘‘ BB” shot 40 rods and kill small game at 50 feet. It is the 
boys’ delight and purely a boy’s gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No 
powder orcaps. No noise. Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for touching up 
stray cats or dogs, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating more amusement 
than any toy known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs but one 
cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun for $1.50. It is 33 inches long. The 
barrel, air chamber, and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is 
maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. 

‘The air chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accurately bored and pol- 
ished. The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place. The plunger 
er piston is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that 
drives the plunger is of the very best of steel, and made especially for this purpose. All 
parts are made to stand continual usage and not gat out of order. The gun is nicely 
* sighted, and well worth twice the retail price. ? 

This is nota Spring Gun. The Ball is Thrown by Compressed Air. 





= _— —— SSS Sais 







































The Darts are the same as are‘used in 
Air Guns costing from $7 to $15 each. 





With each Rifle is furnished 1 Target, 1 
Dart, 100 Bullets, Directions, etc. 


CDART.) 











handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times without repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line and the 


If properly One boy killed 28 English spar- 


geatest attraction out. Everybody is attracted by it aud everybody who likes fun should have one. 
rows inan hour. For rats. mice, cherry-birds, toads, snakes, ete., it is Just the thing. 
Price each, only $1.50 post-paid. No other Air Gun sells for less than $7. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY OF IT. 


ink it j you rr be das I expected, being 
ir Ri hh apd think it just “The Air Rifle you recently sent me is pronounced b The Rifle is fully as goo ; 
th For bot Ae ee ag apne mabey tee lage ar a el vas ue eas | Septet tng for boy oracles wit 
would wear it out for it wasn’t allowed to get cool in the pa ed from advertis ser e , f ‘ 3 ors itnall dh onahaggy 

3 ‘racket’ all right.”—{B. Toomer n the neighborhood have become a burden to them since (E. , Dp: " 
Movile, ye saiaer nannies ‘ the rifle appeared.”—(Chas. Blackwell, Winthrop, Iowa. 
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Our New Mammoth Double Stamping Outfit. 


Contains I60 Patterns, Sent Free for a Club of 3 Subscribers. 
ONLY $1.60 FOR THIS OUTFIT AND THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 1 YEAR. 


Thousands of our lady readers who have obtained one of ourstamping outfits will be pleased to learn that we have prepared this new and larger one, 
This outfit is made up for our exclusive use, and contains larger patterns and a much better variety than is contained in any outfits heretofore offered. We 


know it will more than please every one who secures it. 


ene 2 | 


i} 





Lovely Rosebud Design, 6 
Bracket Lambrequin Design, 17x7. 
“cs “ “ 16x73. 


RT CR ay "WAKO Braiding Design, 814x21/. 
es Pte Btw? CEPAIAS Border Design, Acorns, 141/2x41,. 
tog GS Bluobird, 3x4 


ae 





x7. 
Daisies, 6x4. 
Forget-me-nots, 41x21. 
Grapes, 3x3. 
Lilies-of.the-valley, 5x31. 
Pond Lilies, 7x6. 








nots, 43/4 =m 
Scarf Design, Wild Roses, 9x7. 
Scarf Design, Morning Glories, 16x8. 
Strawberry, 4x3. 
Tidy Design, Blackberries, 10x5. 
Tulips, 10x7. 
Tinsel Cord Design, 20x5. 
Woodbine, 4%ex3. 

heat, 41x21. 
Wild Roses, 514x412. 


yy 
i= pe / Painting, 5x51. 


“ MY 
AI —py me! 

















Alphabet of 26 letters, mer ad inches. 
4x4. 


= Corner of Wild Roses and Forget-me-nots, 


Scarf Design, Daisies and Wheat, 712x514. 
Splasher (outline). A Morning Tub, 21x8. 
Spray, Wild Roses, Daisies and Forget-me- 


2, 
Bouquet of Daisies, Lily-of-the-valley, and 


This new outfit contains the following patterns, both large and small : 


Outline Designs for Tidies; Boy with Cane> 
3x7; Old Lady, 3x10; Girl with Muff, 2x5, 

Half-Wreath of Wild Roses, for Pillow- 
Shams, etc., 5x81. 

Autumn Leaves, for Lustra Painting, 3x51. 

Strips for Skirts, Table-covers, etc.; Acorns, 
2inches wide; Ferns,1 inch wide; Violets, 
1inch wide; Daisies, Bachelors’-Buttons, 
Rosebuds, etc., 24% inches wide; two. 
inch strip. of Wheat, with scallop; Rose. 
bud and W heat, 11 inches wide; Scallop, 
1teinches wide. 

Design of Coxcomb and Ferns, 5x5. 

Elephant, 112x3. Fish, 1x21. 

Bunch of Daisies, 3x. n 

Forget-me-nots, 2x8. olly, 31/2x6. 

Bird, 342x444. _ Tulip, 114x214. 

Wild Rose and Lily-of-the-valley, 2x4. 

Peaches, 3x3. Beetle, 11x2. 

Anchor, 11/x2%e. Kittens, 112x3. 

Mouse, 114x214. Frog, 112x3. 

Grasshopper, 1x3 Buiterfiy, 114x114. 

Rooster, 142x114. Goldén-Rod, 1x314. 

Rose, 1x2. For get-me-nots, 1x2. 

Cherries, 3x3. ild Rose, 2x21. 

Sunflower, 1x114. Fuchsias, 3x3. 

Daisies and Ferns, 21x51. 

Starflower, 214x381. 


Wild Rose, for Kensington Embroidery, Daisy, 142x2. Dog, 11x38. 
5x6. Me . oa. Pattern, 21% inches wide, and 
Cluster of Wild Roses, for Kensington other designs for Crazy Patchwork, etc. 





All the above patterns are made in an artistic manner, especially for us. You will find them to be just what you need, and they will more than please 


ou. 
stitches. 


ean find a rapid sale for all the fancy-work articles you 
We give in this 


e. 


be given for a club of three subscribers as advertised above. 


With each outfit we also include the following :—One tube Ingalls’ Stamping-Paint, used for ——* 
rush; one box Powder; one Stamping-Pad ; one Book of Fyll Instructions for using this outfit ; one Illustrated 


plush, velvet, felt, ete.; one Stamping- 
ook telling how to make all the popular 


With this outfit you can make money by doing stamping for others. You can also adorn your home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you 


Two Outfits in One for the Price of One Alone. 


The patterns in this outfit have heretofore sold for $1.50. We offer it for sale for only $1, post-paid, or it will be presented any one sendin 
a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or renewal, providing 10 cents extra is sent to pay mailing expenses ($1.60 in all) 


$1.50 or 
, or it will 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


Make all orders payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Sa 
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MOODY’S TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
DRESS CUTTING. 


Specially Adapted to Home Dress-Making. 


GIVEN FOR A CLUB OF 3 SUBSCRIBERS. 
For only £1.75 we send this Tailor System and a year’s 
Subscription to the American Agriculturist. 


THE MOODY TAILOR SYSTEM teaches how to cut and 
make Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, at the same time enab 
ling you to make all variations of the same garment, from the 
plainest to the most elaborately finished. Complete instructions 
are sent witheach system. Any girl 14 years of age can learn to 
use the Moody Tailor System with perfect success, for the in- 
structions are made so plain, yo t have only to follow them to be certain 
. thatthe garment will be a perfect fit without trying on. Every cal- 
culation needed will be found in the tables of calculation, giving proper 
|; width of the waist line for each piece of the garment, width at bottom: 
size of darts, etc., for each and every measure, from the largest lady to 
the smallest child. 


= This System retails for $5.50, and the Pook on Dress-making 

at $2.50 aiid are considered cheap at that price. By speciat arrange 
ment we are anabit d to. ffer this whole outfit for the very low price 
of $1.00. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 








OUR LADIES’ GOLD-FILLED WATCH. 


, Given for 32 Subscribers, or for 16 Subscribers and $9. 


So great has been the demand for us to supply a fine gold watch for ladies 
that we have been compelled to yield to the pressure. We have secured one 
that ought to give perfect satisfaction to every woman. 

The movement, or works, are from the world-famous factory at Elgin, III. 
Nothing better goes into a case, as everybody knows. 

The heavy hunting cases are made by Joseph Fahys & Co., and are known 
to the trade as his “Montauk” case. The most expensive watch case sold is 
made of solid gold, which cannot be afforded except by persons of abundant 
means. Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. A filled case is 
made of two plates of solid gold with an intervening layer of composition 
metal. Theoutside layers are solid gold, so thick as to stand acid test, and en- 
graved by hand the same as a solid gold case, and is in short, a gold case, except 


B than gold. All parts subject to great wear, such as hinges, crownand bow, are 
made of solid. gold. The Caseis serviceable and durable, equal in wearing value 
toasolid gold case. They have frosted rims and are delicately hand-engraved 
in the center of each side. 

The case is double, the works being kept from dust by an inner or second 
closely-fitting metal case, as in the very highest-priced watches. 

The usual price of such a watch is $25. It can sometimes be obtained as a 
favor for 820; but never for less. The concessions obtained by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST secures it to subscribers for $15.00—this including registrarion 
and postage. Foran Elgin watch in such a case, the price is almost incredible. 


For 
oneyear. 


Remit ostal note, check, draft, money or express erder er by registered letter. 
Postage Ae Bs taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 





a that the center, where there is no wear. is replaced by a firmer and stiffer metal - 


$16 this watch and the American Agriculturist | 


| Ivo. SS. 
Excelsior Fruitand Vegetable Press. 


Civen for 2 Subscribers. 


Straining fruit and vegetables made easy. The 
handiest kitchen utensil ever made. 


| i aq | 





This is the Way 
it Mashes a 
Potato. 


This novel invention supersedes the inconvenient 
and old-fashioned method of preparing fruit, pota- 
toes and other vegetables for the table. 

The Press will be found invaluable when pre- 
paring the following articles of food : 

Mashing potatoes, baked or boiled; preparing 
potato cakes ; preparing fish cakes; preparing sweet 
potatoes for making pies; preparing pumpkins for 
making pies; preparing soups of inds; pre- 
paring squash; preparing turnips; preparing toma- 
toes for stewing: preparing tomatoes for soups; 
preparing tomatoes for catsup; preparing apples for 
pies; preparing apples for sauce (the apples need 
not be peeled); preparing apples for custard ; strain 
ing cranberries; pressing the juice from grapes; 
pressing and straining currants, blackberries, straw- 
berries, etc. ; pressing and straining peaches, straw- 
berries, and all other kinds of fruit for flavoring or 
mixinz with ice cream ; ey beef tea; prepar- 
ing beef{broth; straining the hulls from oat meal 
mush; preparing cottage cheese; pressing the scraps 
when rendering lard. 

It is indeed a treasure, and is offered to our lady 
friends as a great aid in household work. It will 
repay its cost in saving time and unne ‘essary labor. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. or, with the AMBRICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $1 85. 





Make all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIS™. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 5&2 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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- FOR A CLUB OF FOR $3, INCLUDING A YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
b BOOK Given 9 SUBSCRIBERS Sold TION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


A COPY OF A BEAUTIFUL TEN-COLOR PICTURE FROM 


= ROSA BONHEUR’S $50,000 PAINTING! == 


“THE LION AT HOME” presented to all ordering before May 1. - 


Every Family Should Have Li 


of Animals and description 
A of them written in a mas- 
NET AAT ole TT terly manner by the great- 


est Naturalist of the World. 











One of the Best Educators for the 
Boys and Girls. 


Every Page Instructive and Interesting. 


$600 is the Price at Stores 


NON 





Pn Ze we J." 48 : 
I" : we will deliver you a copy of 
| iy, t iy, Re —— this great book and in addition 
“SE? > ae ¥ é : eZ, imNcude a year’s subscription to 


ws nda Sg Neg a= The American Agriculturist free, thus giving 


$7.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $3! 


FOR $4- we will send this book and the American Agri- 
This cut is only one-ninth the actual size. culturist for two years. FOR A CLUB OF ONLY 5 yearly sub- 


DESCRIPTION OF DESIGN: | The words, “Wood’s Natural History,” on side and back | scribers to the American Agriculturist (or for 3 subscribers and 
are executed in gold, including the Lion’s head; the Boa constrictor and Polar Bear being in solid : * : 
silver, with the balance of design stamped in jet black ink on a background of dark cloth, relieved | $1 extra) we will deliver a Copy of the book free to the 
by finished red edges. Size, 10x714 inches; 344 inches thick; weight, over 6 lbs. e 
sender of the club. 


: SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER, 
To every one accepting either of the above liberal offers 
| before May 1, we will also include one copy of a beautiful 


ten-color picture from 


5 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M. A, F. LS, Rosa eee $50,000 
5 


8 
IS THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON THIS SUBJECT. ITISA 1 The Lj On ai Home +b) 
4 
MAMMOTH ENCYGLO PEDIA OF THE ANIMALS OF THE WORLD, The whole world knows “The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bon- 
heur, but the whole world is not equally familiar with 


“THE LION AT HOME,” by the same distinguished ar- 
tist. The original of this magnificent painting hangs in 
the drawing room of Consul Gambart at Nice, F rance, and 
cost i. — ee eon ao = friend and 
Ri ee ‘ bes s sti : + patron of Rosa Bonheur, and to his efforts and patronage, 
It gives ev ery detail of the haunts, habits, diseases and peculiarities of the Animal Kingdom, with | 35 wellas to her own genius, is due the world-wide reputa- 
hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating them true to life. These eisravings give a clear idea of what the tion of one of the most accomplished animal painters of 


animals of the world really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of hislife tothe | theage. This creation of Rosa Bonneur’s represents the 
tawny Asiatic Lion at rest ina cactus grove. Beside him 





LLUSTRATED, >= 


aE he 





























compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading natural- is the magnificent reclining figure of the lioness consort 
ists of the world. and in her eyes the gleam of pride seems to flash from the 
almost animate canvas as she watches the gambols of 


Evers lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages. Thousands of the three whelps upon the ground near by. Probably no paint- 
descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species. ing could possi ly appeal more strongly to one’s love of 
Magnificently bound in cloth and embossed in gold, silver and ink. This great and mammoth work weighs pees oe mag Phicaomns ving Poa on Byte os Ba per 


over 6 pounds. It contains five hundred magnificent illustrations engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from drawings by great expense the original has been followed to the letter 


the eminent artists, Wolfe, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey and others. in a ten-color reproduction, which is offered in connection 
with “Wood’s Natural History of Mammalia.” 





BEAR IN MIND that for only $3 we send WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY (which cannot be obtained at stores for less than $6), the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, and Rosa Bonheur’s Famous Painting in ten colors ‘‘THE LION AT HOME,” providing’ the order is 
sent by May 1, 1891. 

Delivered free at your post-office by mail or express. Mention express oftice when ordering. 

Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Grand Life Story of the Hero of “Marching Through Georgia.” 


The Life of GEN, WM. TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 


The Last of the Great Generals. 





























By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON, Esq., Author of “ Stanley’s Adventures in Africa,” “History of the Johnstown Flood,” “Life of 
Sitting Bull,” and “ History of the Indian Wars,” &c., &c. Aided by MAJOR GEN’L O. O. HOWARD, U.S. A., 
Sherman’s intimate friend and comrade, and next but one to him in Army rank. 


This Life Story is an Inspiration fo every American Youth, 


A GR APHIC HISTORY of his brilliant career in war and admirable life in peace; his Romantic Youth; his Stern and Patriotic Manhood; 
his Calm and Beautiful Old Age. A Biography of Thrilling Present Interest, and of the Highest Permanent Historical value. 
Dear to the heart of every true American are the names of the Three Great Commanders in the War of the Rebelion, 


GRANT, SHERMAN, and SHERIDAN. 


Of these three heroes, by far the most interesting personality was that of Sherman; the best known to the public, and the best loved for his genial dis- 
ition and warm sympathy with the popular heart. He has now joined his two illustrious compeers in the eternal **‘ Bivouac of the Dead,”’ but his works 
ive after him. ‘lo perpetuate the memory of those incomparable achievements js the purpose of the volume now ready. 
The volume is prepared by W. Fletcher Johnson, whose works on ‘‘Stanley in Africa,” ‘* The Johnstown Flood,” ‘‘ Life of Sittiag Bull,’’ etc., have at- 
tained snch universal popularity, aided by Major Gen’l O. O. Howard—who ranks next but one to Sherman and knew him more intimately probably than any 
other of his living comrades. It tells in terse and graphic style the whole story of 


Sherman’s Marvelous Career. 


It tells of his heroic ancestors who aided in founding the New England Colonies; of his father’s brief but brilliant career in the State of Ohio; of how little 
‘**Cump,”’ when fatherless was chosen as the “‘smartest of the lot” and adopted by the statesman Ewing; his romantic career at West Point, and 
his courtship of bis former playmate; his service among the Seminoles and elsewhere in the South; his marriage to Miss Ewing, with noted men like Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay as wedding guests; his life in California in the days of the Forty-niners and Vigilance Committees; his attempt to be a lawyer and its 
result ; and his professorship in a Southern Military Academy. It tells of his leaving the South by a prompt and vigorous repudiation of secession, and of 
his return to the North to run a street railway ; of his readiness to serve the Union Cause, and his instinctive realization of the magnitude of the strug- 
gle; his urgent advice that the strongest measures be used, when he declared to Lincoln “ You want to Organize the whole Military 
Force of the North”; his conduct at Buli Run; his strange actions in Kentucky and the reports of his insanity. It tells of Grant’s appreciation of him, and 
of his expedition on the Tennessee; and of his important work in the Stupendous Tragedy of Shiloh ; his splendid services in the Corinth campaign; and 
of his first attack upon Vicksburg. It relates the story of his invaluable services under Grant in the Vicksburg campaign; and of his warfare with Johnston. 
lt rehearses the wonderful tale of Chattanooga, Mission Ridge and the world famous 


BATTLE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


at Lookout Mountain ; his great raid into Mississippi; and his preparation for the crowning achievement of all his wars. It pictures the unprecedented and vic- 
torious march from the mountains to the sea. The wild charge at Resaca: the attack upon impregnable Kenesaw: the slaughter at Peachtree Creek, and 
the tremendous operations at Atlanta. It tells of his grim preparations for the Sea- ward March; how he cut off all communication with the North and 
plunged out of sight into the heart of the enemy’s country ; how he swept like a besom of destruction across the empire State of the South, all the way 


From Atlanta to the Sea: 


how he charged into Savannah, and sent northward a message that made the whole anxious nation mad with joy. Then how he marched northward 
through the Carolinas, captured his great antagonist, and joined in the grand review. It tells, too, of his travels through the Far West since the War; his 
beautiful home life; his unfailing enthusiasm in behalf of his old comrades in arms; his speeches at reunions of veterans. His refusal of the Presidency; 
his social life, his writings, and his views on countless topics. It relates the story of his Last Illness; his Death; the Grief of the Nation, and 
the innumerable Tributes and Eulogies offered to his fame. The whole incomparable fascinating tale of his Great Career is told in a way that in- 

thralls the attention and interest of every reader from first to last. It is a book without which no American library and no patriotic household can be complete. ’ ‘ 


It contains numerous splendid 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 


and is produced in the highest style of the publisher’s art. No more deservedly popular book has ever been offered to the American public and its sales 
will doubtless run into hundreds of thousands of copies. 




















HOW OBTAINED: 


This great work is sold only by subscription, but we have procured through special arrangements a limited number for our subscribers, and until further 
notice offer it on the following terms: 

For $1.50 we will send the book postpaid to any post-office in the United States, 

For a club of three yearly subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (with or without any premitm advertised) we will send the book free 


and postpaid tothe club raiser. : 
For $2.25 we will send the book postpaid and one yearly subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


For $3.25 we will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST two years and the book postpaid. 
Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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lent instrument. 


Meta ee 
FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED 
of our customers write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT. 


I received the telescope by mail in good order. 
Am more than pleased with it and have en- 
joyed myself in using it while traveling through 
the country more than double its cost. I 
find it better than I expected and all you 
claim for it. I have let others try it and they 
all pronounce it a very clear, distinct glass, 
as good as they ever saw for its size.—(Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. I. 


JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered, you 
sent me very promptly. I find it to be as you 
represented in every detail. It gives me 
much pleasure in looking off at long distance. Ob- 
jects one mile away look to be almost within 
reach. I would not part with it for a five 
dollar note. Any one wishing for a glass of this 
kind will find it to be a prize. My experience is, 


ONLY $3.00 


the reach of persons of moderate means. 
areal philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, SAILORS, TRAVELERS, 
TOURISTS, AND, IN FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist 
can bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his 
feet, while any one with this telescope will soon become familiar 
with different objects that before (from their great distance) he 
knew nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recog- 
nized at great distances and the instrument will prove both in- 
structive and amusing to every one. 


“American Agriculturist French Achromatic Telescop . 


GIVEN FOR 6 SUBSCRIBERS. 








we will send one of these telescopes post-paid to any post-office in the United 
States, and in addition will include with each instrument 


i A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICGULTURIST. 
===> FOR $4 we will send the Telescope post-paid and the American Agriculturist for TWO YEARS. 


The telescope and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 
This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments 


that cost from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond 
The telescope we now offer is just what the people want, 


INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extend- 
ed, is 1614 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 134 inches. 
FIVE LENSES This useful and beautiful instrument has five 

« lenses, of the best French manufacture. The 
object lenses are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having 
different refractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so 
adjusted that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is 
corrected by the other, and light emerges from the compound lens 


undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance ap- 
pearing clear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES, itichiy “pouished, ‘the telescoping tubes ht: 


ting closely into each other. 

BRASS SAFETY CAPS Safety caps of polished brass cover 
» the exposed ends of the instru- 

ment, keeping,out dampness and dust when notin use. 


MOROCGO COVERED TUBES, tne’ tetescope: is" covered eee 


with handsome French morocco, making it altogether a most excel- 


three or four miles. 
on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 
here is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their lives. 





If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. 
away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a distance of 
What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters 


The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 


when the American Agriculturist advertises any- 
thing it can be relied upon as being as represent- 


ed.—[W. H. Fifield, Chicopee, Mass. 


EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT. 


Some time ago I received my French Achromatic 
Telescope by mail in good order, and feel well 
pleased with it. I think it fills the reeommenda- 
tion of your advértisement. I have compared 
it with a field glass costing $15 and with 
another Telescope of English manufacture of 
three inches more length costing $7, and con- 
sider the power of yours fully equal to 
either of the higher priced glasses.—George 
H. Northrop, Naugatuck, Ct. 


SEES THIRTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees 
and bushes are distinctly sven at the top of 
Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles 








Each Telescope is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of 
order, but will last for a lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


A man who is one mile 


Many 


A FEW OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED, 


distant.—[M. F. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 


WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST. 


The French Achromatic Telescope ordered of you 
some time since is indeed a Superb instrument. 
I have frequently observed the nail heads in a 
barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
Four timesits cost would not induce me 
to part with it.—Marquis P. Truax, Almo, Ind, 


SEES OBJECTS FORTY MILES. 


The French Achromatic Telescope is fully as 
represented in every particular and exactly 
the same in all respects if not better than the 
ten-dollar telescope for sale in our city 
stores. i use it in my school and my pupils see 
objects 40 miles off quite distinctly as if right 
before us. Can tell persons three miles off 
and tell which direction the vanes on barns and 
houses stand for six or seven miles.—[Erb 
Steiner, Spring Mount, Pa. 


For $6 we will send six yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist and the Telescope to the sender of the club. If you cannot procure six subscrib- 
ers send four subscribers at $1 each and $1 in money ($5 in all), and we will send the Telescope post-paid. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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POUL r RY! hould have Pure 
Ground BEEF 

CRAP, which is Meat and Bone, collected 
from slaughter houses, DRIED PERFECTLY SWEET 
and ground. Poultry like it, and devour it greedily. 
You want samples and rices—We send them FREE. 

Address BROOKL a AZOTINE & $4 Co., 

3 Water Street, N Y. City. 


ECCS! ECCS! ECCS! 
Setting of 13 choice Eggs for 81. Br vr 
horns, Plymouth hooks. Black Cochins. pes: 
Brahmas, White Crested Polish, Houdans, Black 


Spanish. 
A.C. WHITE, - Norwalk, O. 














NDIAN GAMES, 15 eggs for $5; one CAPS & GOLD 

WYANDOTTS, 15 eggs, $2, 26 $3 }; B. MINORCAS, W. ‘y IN 
WYANDOTTS, W. & B. P. ROCKS & HOUDANS, 13 eggs 21; 
30, $2. Circulae free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


GGS—L. Brahma, P. Rock, W. P. Rock, Hou- 
dan and G. L. Wyandottes, ri 35 for 13; $2 for 26. Send 
for circular. Address A. T. OWENS. Curwensville, Pa. 

















ORGANS, PIANOS 835 up. 
Write for Catalogue. Address 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








Send 2c. stamp for the LARGEST SAMPLE BOOK of 
genuine hidden hame, silk fringe, envelope and calling cards 
ever offered. BUCKEYE CARD CO., Laceyville, Ohide 











Our 486 page catalogue gives WHOLE- 
SALE prices to CONSUMERS on 
Write quick. — 
B-39, Chicago. 

















alsoStraw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover- 
milisys Fanning-mills, and Wood Saw- 
machines; all of the best in market. Illustrated 
phlet showing “Why Ensilage Pays,’’ sent free. 
MINARD HAR DER. Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Patented July 15, 1890. Price 60 cents. Invented by a 
mechanical expert jn the Elgin Watch Factory. A usefal, 
knowledge of typewriting necessary to operate it. Sam- 
ple mailed on receipt of price. Circulars free. Agents 
ERTILIZER 92°, EER _TON— 
Sold to Farmers direct 
Agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
FARMER. 125 Clark Street, 
WITHOUT COST | °*32.0 
AGENTS =sen= 
EERE 
hour duringspare time. A . D. BATES, 164 W.Rob 
oins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $2i one sem 
logue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O 
BEATTY’S § 
gre sleet ee haere naan 
SAMPLE CARDS. 
FREE OUTFIT FILER, to all ‘who will act a GEN 
Send 2c, stamp for postage, U.S. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHI 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 
The very best book for ACENTS. Sample pagesfrea 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo., 157 La Salle St. , Chicago. 
all kinds of merchandise in any quantity. 
CASH BUYER’S UNION, 5 & 6 Washington St,, 
School Club & Parlor. Best out. Gata- 
logue free, f.S. DenisoNn,Chicago,ILL 
—— aime, 2 Ring:, 280 Picture: & Verses and 
’ AGT’S SAMPLE BOOK 2c. 
Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 
5 gles, Collies, Setters. GEO. B. HICKMAN. 
We are just opening new invoices 
Printed and Jacquard India Silks, 
our latest importations. 
ment will be the large number of 
Black Grounds, figured in flower pat- 
of Light Grounds, with designs of 
bud vine or spray, in choicest and 
The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, 
is unexcelled for durability and grace- 


a gg em me Fodder Cutters, Feed- 
and descriptive Catalogue of these machines, and pam- 
THE ELGIN TYPEWRITER ! 
instructive and entertaining instrument. No previous 
wanted. Novelty Typewriter Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
from our Works. No 
AN EDUCATION | ( Write BOYS AND GIRLS 
| rite to THE AMERICAN 
Mention This Paper. 
and Farmers with no a make §2.50 an 
881 one week. So can you. Proofs and catna- 
th 
ov welling than. CHAS.’ E. S MARSHALL inne "G ; 
e oO K Oo L @) G Y Alice B. Stockham, M. D 
SAVE MONEY 
A rae Pialogu es, Tableanx, Speakers, 
Kine Carp Co, North Haven, Conn. i, — 
PIG 
West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Circular. 
of new and elegant designs in Rich 
A noticeable feature of the assort- 
terns of most beautiful colorings; and 
most delicate half-tones. 
fulness in drapery. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 








FOR HATCHING at prices to suit the 
times. Send two one cent stamps for 
. 30 page fine Illustrated Catalogue. 
“oC. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ii. 


ECCS 


Winn PLYMOUTH ROCKS ne White 
Wyandottes eggs — best st_ck $1.50 per 13. ee per 
39. Circulars free. T. F. MILLER, Mattituck, N. 








The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. 1.25 per 
year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for — copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, C 





NGLISH PEDIGREE STOCK—Messrs Sim- 

mons & Sons, Agents for 50,000 acres in Midland 
Counties, and Secretaries to the Koval Counties Agricul- 
tural Society, purchase for transmission to any part of the 
world pedigree and selected stock of every kind. Offices: 
Reading, England. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mail- 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per _—— or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for ev ery club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscription.—The date to which 
subscription is paid is indicated by the number on the 
printed label bearing the subscriber’s name which is at- 
tached. to the wrapper inclosing the magazine. If the 
number ‘ Bs label is 530 it indicates that your sub- 
scription paid up to and expires with the March 
number, 531 with this Avril number, and so on. The 
numbers of each issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Renewals.—Four weeks are required after the receipt 
of a renewal ofsubscription before number or date oppo- 
site name on adcress label can be changed. If at the expi- 
ration of this timeany error is noticed subscribers will con- 
fer a favor by sending us notice. The number indicating 
thetime to which subscription is paid is the subscriber’s 
receipt for remittance. No other receipt is sent unless 
requested. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by Jetter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

hange of Address.—When a change of address is de- 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any nuinber desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURISYT in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 








s. d. U.S.cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 $2.46 
SRR is on leo Wie vere ass wince @ Sib OP a hss so SR 11 3 2.70 
IEE sg 55 650 web eK eee Grae awe 3 2.94 
CO eee es erat areer Mery ren 3 2.46 
Se 3 2.70 
New South Wales , 3 1.74 
0 eee et eee < 1.74 
mee ioe teri pee eee 3 1.74 
Op fo rebar a ke te ea ee 3 1.74 
NN SINENE ood shoo oss 4 ok mate ib ose we, eke Se ee 3 1.74 





Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others. ‘7 men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.8 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 a or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages, %1.00 per line (agate), each insertidn. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, #1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, ®2.00 per 
line. 

No advertisement taken for less than #3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

oi ea 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 

scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


